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paſſed from the family of Tudor to that of Stuart. 
During the whole reign of Elizabeth,” the eyes of men 

| had beck employed in ſearch of her ſueceſſor; and when 
old age made the proſpect of her death morg immediate, 
there appeared none but the king of Scots, who could 
advance any juſt claim or pretenſion to the throne, © He 
was the great-grandſon of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of 
Henry VII. and, on the failure of all the male-line, his 


| -_ right n, unqueſtionable. If the * 
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„ | HISTORY or GREAT DRITAIN. a 
a XLV. 7 tracted N | hw. had Cd any 8 © te 


| ys to her ſucceſhon ; theſe objections, being entirely per- ; 
ſonal, had no place with regard to her ſon, Men alſo. © 
We: conſidered, that, thatigh the title, derived from blood, | 
had been frequently violated ſince the Norman conqueſt, by 
ſuch licences had proceeded more from force or intrigue, 
mia tem any deliberate maxims of government, NE, | 
EE lineal heir had ſtill in the end preyailed ; and both 
3 exkluſion. and reſtoration had been commonly atten | 
5 with ſuch convulſions, as were ſufficient to warn all edn : 
EEE: e tly. BE way oo foe. irregularities, | 
W's, ne Att the will of Henry V authoriſed b act of arlia- 
| * 244” ment, had tacitly excluded the Scottiſh 3 the by : 
LA "erat and capr. ces al that monat ch * been N that a 


had no zee dd with: the Ve Queen Elizabeth too . 
{with her dying br breath, had recognized the undoubted 
title of her kinſman James > and the whole nation ſeemed | 
— themſelves with joy and pleaſure for his 1 recep- | 
tion. Though Born and Educated amidſt à foreign and 
hoſtile people; men hoped, from his character of modera- 

tion and wiſdom, that he would embrace the maxims o of 
3 an Engliſh monarch ; and the prudent foreſaw greater 
1 advantages, reſulting from an union with Scotland, than 
1 4 13 © diſadvantages. from ſubmitting to a prince of that nation. 5 
Ide alacrity, with Which the Engliſh looked towards the 
Fo ſugceſſor, bad appeared ſo evident to Elizabeth, that co 
WW Furring with, other cauſes, it affected her with the * : 
—_—_ melancholy ; and that wiſe princeſs, whole. penetration 
Ws and. experience had given her the greateſt inſight into 
= human, affairs, bad not yet ſufficiently weighed | the i were =. 
| titude of courtiers, and levity of the-people. 
' AS victory abr ad, and tranquillity at- be had 595 
| renged b Wer 1 the. ation in ſuch 8 
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* Proms rior eee: with her tulle hen 
he mounted che chrone of England. The king's Journey, een. 
from Edinburgh tb London immediately ed us Wie 
| inquiſitive ſome circumſtances of compariſon, Which even n _ 
the natüral paylſality in favour of their new ſovereign, * 
could not interpret to his advantage. As be paſſed along; 
all. ranks of men flocked about him, . from every quarter; 
allured by intereſt or curioſity. Great were the rejbicings, 
and loud and hearty the acclamations which reſounded 
from all ſides; and every one (could remember how thb: 
affability and 2 man A ROTOR 
| themſelyes, amidſt ſuch coricourſe and exultation of her 
e ee, But J 


ames, nere ſociable and — 

his friends and courtiers, hated the buſtle of a mixt mul- 
titude ; and though far from diſliking flattery, yet was he +; 85 
ſtill fonder of tranquillity and eaſe. He iſſued therefore; i 
4 proclamation, forbidding. this reſort af people, on pre- 
tence of the ſcarcity of proviſions, and — | b 


5 nieneies. which, he ſaid, would neceſſarily attend it. 


Hz was not, however, inſenſible to the great flow: af 
affection, which appeared in his. ne ſubjects; and being 
himſelf of an affectionate temper, hes ſeems. to have been ; 
in haſte to make them ſome return of kindneſs and good 
offices. To this motive, probably, we are to aſcribe that. _ 

_ profuſion of titles, which was obſerved in the beginning | 
of his reign; When in fix weeks time, after his entrance 
into the kingdom, he is computed to have beſtowed 
knighehood on no leſs than 237 perſons... If Elizabeth * 
frugality of honours, as well as of money, had formerly 
been repined at, it began now to be valued and eſteemed * 
- And every one was ſenſible, that the king, by bis larim . 
and premature conferring. of favours, had. failed of. ob-. 3 
. the Wan on whom he beſtowed en, : Titles 
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98 A-P. of all kinds became ſo common, that they were ſcarcely | 
marks of diſtinction; and being diſtributed without 
_ 2693+ choice or deliberation, to perſons, unknown to the j prince, 
were regarded more as che proofs, of facility-and good- 
„ tan e Sncening friendſhip or eſteem, | 
| A paſquinade was affixed to St. Paul's, in which an 
45 5 unt was promiſed to be taught, very neceſſary to ait frail 
memories, in retaining the names of the new nobility *.'' 
Wx may preſume, that the Engliſh would have thrown 
leſs blame on the king's facility in beſtowing favours, had. 
7 theſe been confined entirely 20 their own nation, kind had 
als fabjedts,. re en aig his Whole reigh) was 
more guided by temper and We haha 
of political prudence, had brought with him great num- 
| bers of his Scotch courtiers; whoſe impatience and im- 
paortunity were apt, in many particulars, to impoſe on 
tte eaſy nature of their maſter, and extort favours, of 
which, it is natural to imagine, his Engliſh ſubjects would 
loudly complain. The duke of Lenox, the earl of Marre, 
lord Hume, lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, ſeeretary 
+» Flphinſtone*, were immediately added to the Engliſh 
privy council. Sir George Hume, whom he created ear! 
of Dunbar, was his declared favourite as long as that 
| mneobleman lived; and was one of the wiſeſt and moſt vir- 
|  tuous, though the leaſt powerful, of all thoſe whom the 
1 king ever honoured with that diſtinction. Hay, ſome : 
= time after, was created Viſcount Doncaſter, then Earl of | 
* Eierliſle, and got an immenſe fortune from the crown; 3. 
36 all of which he ſpent in a ſplendid and courtly manner. 
Ramſay obtained the title of Earl of Helderels; and 
many others, being raiſed, "on a ſudden, to the nighef y 
by _ elevation, encreaſed, by their infolelice, that envy, INT | 


ituratly attended them, as enemies and rangers. | 
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Elizabeth's miniſters, 466 truſted'thawdll of political a60Js 
concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to his Engliſ ſub- | 
jets; Among theſe, ſecretary: Cecil; created ſueceſſively 0 5 

Lord Effindon, - Viſcount Cranborne, and Earl of Saliſ- 

: bury, was always regarded as his prime miniſter and chief =_— 
counſellor; ' Though the capacity and penetration of this f, 
_ wereſufficienty known, his favour with the king 

dente ſurprize on the acceſſion of that monarch; Ceci! 
Was ſon of che famous Burleigh, whoſe merits towards | 
. His ſovereign and his country were great, but whoſe name 
was'naturally{odious'to James; as the declared enemy of ; 
his mother, and che chief cauſe of her tragieal death, by n 
ſome eſteeme the great ſtain in the bright annals of KEli= 1 | 
zabeth. He himſelf, as well as his father, had ftood at 

the bead of the evurt faQion, which dppoſed the greats. 

noſs/ of, the earl ef -Efſex;' and which, affiſted' by the 
imprudence ot rather frenzy of that favourite, at laſt — 
brought him to the ſcaffold. The people, by whom the 1 
Karl was much beloved, reſented the conduct of his ene. i 
| miret hut James ſtill more, who had maintained a ſeeret 
correſpondence with Eſſex, and regarded him as à zeal - 
ous partizan for the ſucceſſion. in che houſe of Stuart. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, lord Cobham, Cecit's aſlo- 
ciates, felt immediately the effects of theſe prejudices of 
their maſter, and were diſmiſſed from their employments a: 8 
But Cecil, who poſſeſſed all che art and eunning of a | 
courtier, as well as many of the talents: ofa ſtateſman, 
had found the means, as above related, of making his pesese 
with James; and, unknown both to Elizabeth and all the 
other miniſters, had entered into a ſeeret commeree with ' 
ande, during the e ee 
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* 1 HISTORY OF BREAT BRITAIN, 
(3 Ag Tus capacity of Jabes and — not 
Cn —— immediately put to trial, mes | 
—— _ the pritices and ftates.< 
125 oath | te form mh = — — 
Baeſide miniſters from Venice, Denmark, the Palatinatez 
Henry Frederic of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barneyelt the Pen- 
ſionary of Holland, repreſented the! ſtates of the United 
Provinges,. Arembarg was ſent by Archduke Albertz and 
* Taxis was expected in q dittle time ſram Spain But he 
1 wo moſt exaited the attention of the public; both aan 
. account of his dam fefitand chat e Rieden, g che 
„ marquels of Rolni, afterwards duke fd yr prime 
SOD | bor dae eee IV. Rune ads om 1 
3 gp Philip... all Evrope,was fing wich bur 9 
A pamer of, a family, (which, bag, been site by fortune. 
AG ſhould; no be carried to an immeaſurable height, by the 
c wiſdom aud ond ut of this monarch- But newer were 
apprehenſions foundg in the event to be more groumndleſe. 
5 Slow. Without prnlense, ambitiqus without enterprine, 
„ flalſe without deceiving any body, ant refined without amy 
true judgment; fuck Was the character of Philip, and 
3 ſuch. the characters wh ell, cduting his lifetime and afver = 
Ru db, he impreficd..on. ieee Ru- 


1 inbabitancs, were. dhe paQacles,, which thoſe "Ga 
Dias in every climate, of the globe, preſented: 0 Philip 
4 RL HI. a weak princes and to the dukerof: Larmay.a miniſten, 

weak and odjous.i, But oughe military diſeipline, whiab | 
: Killiremained,. was what: alone: gave dome appearance; of 
 Kinans, vigour co that Janguiſhing badyz et ſo get 
W error. produ- by farmer powes aud\ambitigh, | 


| that the reduction of the houſe of Auſtria: Was- the. 
of men's YOu,” throughout a] 1 the ſtat Eng © . g 
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am pringe, 6 1 adorns modern ſtory, was. hece ne 
of itſelf, aer counterpoiſe to the Spaniſh gre tneſ 


Y Fechape, that: prince him ſelf did not perceive it, when. he Renn. $ ne- 


Juncſian ith. Venice, the United: Provinces, and the 
northern crowns ;. in order to attack the Auſtrian domi- 
i "aions- on every ude 
that ambitigus family s. But the genius of. the Epeliſh 
_ 4maqnacch was: not equal to ſuch vaſt enterpr 126... The 


lors of peace was his ruling, paſſion ; and it was hys pecu- | | 


35 fel 58 the Ah Ae an. the times rendered 

e ſame objec, which. Was agreeable to Ws in 

higbeſt degree advantageous to 3 | 45 n a bY 
Tux French ambaſſador, t fore, Was oblig gel to 


James the! meahs of providing for the wo. of "the Uniteg 
Provinces : | Nor was thi '$ obje&t altoget er Wi ithout, its 
difficulties. The king, before his acceſhon A the throge 


| of England. had. entertained ſcruples with re d ta the 
| revolt of | the Low Countries ; $ and in always open! and 


5 ſincere , except. When deliberately reſalved te to difſemble, 5 


be had on many occaſions, gone ſo far as to. ive | to th 
| Dutch the , denomination. of rebels : But. having con- 
Verſed more fully with Engliſh mipiſſers and couitiers, 
he found their attac 
their opinion f common intereſt ſo eſtabliſhed, 
Mg obliged to facxifice to politics bis ſenſe of. juftice ; ; 2 
quality, which, even when. erronggous, is reſpectable | FO 
well as rare in a monarch. He, therefore. agreed with 
Rofni. to 9 20 7 ere dhe tages- general, in concert 


4% + 
5 


as the, Bag of ranct ke their weakneſs, ae 
. : | Sully's ernoiwe, Af e EI | 
5 Winwcod, vol. U. p. 35. F 25 


; by/his miniſter, a league with, Jamheg, jg. con- © 


and depreſs the gxorbitant power of 


ent to chat ee and 5 
at he 
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lated, that the two kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy 
forces both in France and Britain; and ſhould under- 


ee hand remit to that republic the ſum of 1,400,000 livres 
| 4-year for the pay of theſe forces : That the whole ſum 
mould be advanced by the king of France; but that the 


7 of it ſhould be deducted from the debt due by him 

to queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked either 
of the princes, they agreed to aſſiſt each other; Henry 
with a force of ten thouſand men, James with that © 


: fax. This treaty, one of the wiſeſt and moſt equitable 


_ concluded by James, during the whole courſe of his 


reign, was more the work of the prince grin dar 


OY 


any of his miniſters Ex 
| Auipgr the great tranquillity, both foreign 1801 do- 
meſtie, with which the nation was bleſt, nothing could 
be more ſurpriſing than the diſcovery of a conſpiracy to 


ſubvert the government, and to fix on the throne of 


England Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the king's, 


and deſcended equally from Henry VII. Every ching 5 


| remains {till myſterious in this conſpi iracy; and biſtory | 


Grey, a puritan ; Lord Cobham, 2 thoughtleſs man, of i 


can give us no clue to unravel it. Watſon and Clarke, 
two catholic prieſts, were actyled of the plot: Lord 


no fixt principle ; And Sir Walter Raleigh, ſuſpected to 
de of that philoſopbical ſect, who were then extremely 
rare in England, and who have ſince received the appel- 


125 lation of f free-thinkers. Together with theſe, Mr. Broke, Ke 
brother to lord Cobham, Sir Griffin Markham, Mr. ; 


*Copeley, Sir Edward Parham, Wat cement could 


ynite men of ſuch diſcordant principles in ſo dangerous ; 
Aa combination; what end they propoſed, or what means 
ta an undertaking of . ien | 
3 7 n N 
8 15 N _ 7 7 0a 
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ach ene ne whe: eaſily be imagined. e HAR 
Raleigh, Grey, —— 
after the queen's death, to have oppoſed proclaiming the 6 
king, till conditions ſhould be made with him; the 
"= WES well e eee 
obnoxious to the court and miniſtry ;/ and people were 
apt, at firſt, to ſuſpect, that the plot was merely a 'con- 
trivance of ſecretary Cecil, to get rid of his old confe- 
derates, now become his moſt inveterate enemies. But 
the confeſſion, as well as trial of the criminals; put 
che matter beyond doubt l. And though no one could find 
any marks of a concerted enterprize, it appeared, that 
men of furious and ambitious ſpirits, meeting frequently 
together, ard believing all the world diſcontented like 5 
themſelves, had entertained very criminal projects, and 80 
had even entered, ſome of them at leaſt, into 2 eorreſ- 
i pPuondence with Aremberg, the Flemiſh ambaſſador, in W 
_— e eee ſettlement. bh e 
e prieſts * and Broke i were . Cob- 
h am, Grey, and Markham were pardoned =, after they 
"had laid their heads upon the block n. Raleigh too was 
reprieved, not pardoned ; and he remained in, LAI 990 
R | 80 | 1 
Ir appears from Sully's Memoirs, that Raleigh Deny LO : 
offered his ſervices to the French ambaſſador ;' and we 
may thence preſume, that, meeting with æ repulſe from 
that quarter, he had recourſe, for the ſame unwarrantable 
| purpoſes, to the Flemiſh miniſter. Such a conjecture 
ve are now enabled to form; but it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, on his trial, there appeared no proof of this tranſ- 
action, nor indeed any circumſtance which could juſtify 
his conderanation. | He was cone; by Ce ben, . 


1 State Trials, ta, gd elle wise. vol. ITY ny, 
vember 29. 1 December 3. December 9. Winwood, 
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after, he retradted ee ee * etupon:the written 
evidence. of this e a man of no honour or 
wt and ſo contradictory in..hig/teſtimany; 
= nn Raleigh : dor not ſupported by any con- 
. Eutring cireumſtance; was. that great man, contrary to 
all law and equity, found guilty by the jury. His name 
2 * eee cal 
ay, a abe.favouxite. of Fe I 0 „% 
Sin Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney- | 
1 ener, managed. de cauſe for the crown, and'throw 
. Wh, . -out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as may be deemed a 
3 eg {great reſlection, not only on his own- memory, — 
in ſome degree, on the manners of that age. Traitor, 
_ -hoatſtery/ viper, and ſpider of hell, are the terms, Which 
—— againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious men af 
dom; who was under trial for life and fortune, 
ad: who:-defended himſelf: _ een EO and 


3 . [13 ae Ne rote 
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5 wag, © | Tex: eee ee anda gonna 

uu b, PC He was now employed, 
| magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines-copcern- 
N ing een of faith and diſcipline, and in receiving the 
| . applauſes of theſe holy. men for his ſuperior, zeal and 
= learning. The religious diſpuutes between the church 
1 ö "and the puritans had induced him to call a conference at 
3 | EK. | N ; on pretence 1 x pedients N 
Y SO might reconcile both partes 
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' tholies. had much. weakened that -party;'-whoſe gamius ou | 


_ was-averſt-to the preyailing ſpirit of the nation; like ſe- * 
da n. hid in little inſluence on the puritans; who — 
acouraged by that ſpirit, that no leſs than feven 

f Fir, ang fifty clergymen of that party ſigned a peti- 

tion co che xing dn his accaſſon; ahd many mote ſecmed 
| willing to adhete to ãt . They all hoped; that Jamea, 

having rei ved his education in Scotland, and having 
deover preſpiſed an attachment to the .church: eſtabliſhed 

there, would at leaſt: abate ther figour of che Jawyienafted v7 
ngaintſt puritans f if he Bid not-ſhow them more parti. 
Jar grace and enceuragement. But the king's diſpotion 
adad taken ſtrongly a contrary. biaſs. The more he k rar 
"the: ren glengy, the leſs favour he N, bree | 
rife A 
bey priticigles/ early allied zn that 5eligious ach-. 
ſiaſm, with which they were aftuated. | He bad found, 

that being moſtiy perſons of low birth and mean educa- 

Aion the-ſarme lafty. pretonſions, which attended them in 

d deir familiar addreſſes to cheir Maker, of whom. they 5 

Dielieved themſelves the peculiar favourites, induced them 
; to uſe the utmoſt freedoms with their (earthly ſovereign. 

Is both Sapacities, of monarch and of theologian, - he 

bbad experienced the little complaiſance, which they were 

5 diſpoſed. to ſhow. him; whilt they controuled us com- 
mand, diſputed his tenets, and to his fade, before the 

hole pedple, cenſured his conduct and behaviour. If he 

Ys bad ſubmitted ito, the indignity of courting: their:favour, 
he treaſured up, on that account, the ſtronger reſent- 

£1: ment A int them, and vas determined to make them feel, 

In their, turn, the weight of his authority,; Though he 
dad often met with rofiſtance- and faction and obſtinacy 
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Gt © 8.8 P:in the! Scottiſh * he retained no ill-will to chat 
| 3 ——-— kindneſs in 


1 what reaſon and ſound policy could 
well juſtify : But the afcendant, which the preſbyterian 
clergy had aſſumed over him; was whachis monarchical 
N ee thoroughly digeſt 9. n 1ﬆ bi. if 
H dreaded likewiſe: the popularity, -whichattended 
wie! men in both kingdoms. - As uſeleſs auſtes 
rities and-ſelf-denial are imagined, in many religions, to 
render us acceptable to a benevolent Being, who created 
us ſolely for happineſs, Jameg remarked, that the ruſtic 
ſeverity of theſe clergymen and of their whole ſect had 
given them, enen Kdbn u den m the appearance 
of ſanctity and virtue. Strongly inclined himſelf to 
mirth und wine and ſports of all kinds, he apprehended 
their cenſure: for his manner of life, free and diſengaged. 
And, eee dene ee db aN 
to the ſect of puritans, he was lee if eee 
prevent its further growth in Englancg. 125 
Bor it was the character of James's eee ee 
out his whole reign,” that they were more wiſe and equit- 
able, in their end, than prudent and political, in the 
means. Though juſtly ſenſible, that no part of civil ad- 
miniſtration required greater care or a nicer eee 
than the condudt of religious parties; he bad not per- 
Ceived, that, in the ſame proportion as this practical 
knowlege of theology is requiſite, the ſpeculative refine- 
ments in it are mean, and even dang e eee 
F eee eee ab- elt ver e James gave 
| IR t | y, which they could. 


1 yh NN ty fox *y bis Bakilicon 38 publiſhed while he was” 
* In Scotland : * 1 proteſt before the great God, and fince 1 am here as upon 
my Teftament, it id no place for the to lie in, that ye ſhall never find with 
any Highland or Borderer Thieves, greater ingratitode and more lies and vile 
| perjuries, than with theſe fanatic ſpirits; And ſuffer wars . principal of 
93 r. Werky *. e 
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otherwiſe have n! q and being himſelf inliſted e * * AF, 
in the quarrel, he could no longer have recourſe to con- 2 3 
tempt and ridicule, the only proper method of appeaſing 
it. The church of England had not yet abandoned the 
rigid doctrines of grace and predeſtination : The puri- 
_- not yet totally ſeparated themſelves from the 
nor openly renounced epiſcopacy. Though the « 
ſpirit! of the parties was conſiderably different, the only 
appearing ſubjects of diſpute were concerning the | croſs. . 
in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, the uſe of the ſurplice, 
and the bowing at the name of Jeſus. Theſe were the Conference - 
mighty queſtions, which were ſolemnly agitated in the — e 
conference at Hampton-court between ſome biſhops and -*.7; 
dignified clergymen on the one hand, and ſome leaders o.. if 
F WW N Fans | | 
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RN | b 
- 'FxRE-puritans were here wette ble 8. W wesen Ach Jane \ 
of a'pirtial and unfair management of the diſpute ; as if = 
the ſearch after truth were in any degree the object of | 28 
ſach conferences, and a candid indifference, ſo rare even FRY _— 


among private inquirers in philoſophical queſtions, could 

ever be expected among princes and prelates, in a ee, 
gical controverſy. The king, it muſt be confeſſed, from 5 
the beginning of the conference, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt | 

| Propenſity to the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently inn 
culcated a maxim, which, though it has ſome foundation, 

is to be received with great limitations, No Bisnor, No 
Kix. The biſhops, in their turn, were very liberal of 
their praiſes towards the royal diſputant ; and the archbi- 
| ſhop of Canterbury faid, that bar his majeſty ſpate 

y the ſpecial affiftance of God's ſpirit . A few alterations 
in the liturgy were agreed” to, and doth Fes =, 

1 with WAGE ee e 
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— ib migbey an ee on n e und | 
from the mutual emulation, which aroſe in thoſe trials of 


fly de ee, neal ene, and exbortations, ank 
om Sema "rb. erke e ata athens 


ſuppreſſed by Elizabeth; and the miniſters in this con- 


—— —— for their revival. But James 


— replied, F you aim at u Scottiſh preſbytery, it agrees" ; 


| 1 God and the devil. There Jack 


enn and DCs me an 


© been mag I pray, for one ; 6.62 n e mY ho 


; mani; and then, Paint e U e wr rinks 
Hh, 4g me god kk 5 Such were the po- 


i ill lach m 


litical conſiderations, which determined tha i 4 his 


choice among religious parties. : 


A partia- IRR next aſſembly, in which 13 diſplayed his "raving 

ment. ing and eloquence; was one that ſhowed. more . ſpirit of 
liberty than appeared among his biſhops and theologians. 

ie The parliament was now ready to aſſemble; being ſo 


long delayed on account of the plague, which had broken 


1 out in London, and raged to ſuch a degree, that above 


fy 304000. perſons netic have died of 3 it in a year; 
150,000 inhabitants. 75 : * 16 gory 


Tux ſpeech, which the . aka . ng e. 
| parliament, diſplays. fully his character, and prores bim 
to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and greater * 


prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and propriety *. 1 


t Fuller's Eetleſiaſt. Hiffory, u K. James's Works, p . 455, ce. 
oy. 22 - poten "hs 8 p. 668. 
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, Though how dnt the 3 
ance either in ſtyle dr matter; it wants that inajeſtic 
dan Inf teſerve, which beebmes a ing in his Ude . 

to the great council! of the nation. It containbs how | 
ever, 4 remarkable ſtroke of candor, where he confeſſes 
his too great 'Facility in yielding to the ſolicitations c ; 
ſuitors * : A fault, which he pfomifes to corredt; but 
which adhered tb him, and diflreſſed kin, r _ 
whole courſe of his/reigh. VS IA. 3 55 
Tur firſt buſineſs, in which . com 2s ee 
gaged, was of the utmoſt importance to the prefervation 
of their ptivileges ; and neither temper” nor wle 
Were wanting in their conduct of it. 
Ix (Sitter periods of the Engliſh, pie 55 

| houſe of commons was of ſo ſmall weight in the balance | 
of the conſtitution, that little attention Had been given, 
Ki by the crown; the people, or the Houle" itſelf, to 
the choice ard continuance of the members. Tt bad 
been uſual, after parliaments were proloriged beyond dne 
ſeffion, for the chancellor to exert a diſcretionary autho- , 
ity, of iſſuing new writs 'to- ſupply the place of any 
members, whom he judged incapable of attending, either 
on account of their. employment, their ſiekneſs, or othet | 
| impediment, This practice gaye that miniſter, and « con- 

js ſequently the prince, an unlimited power of garbling at 

Ni pleaſure” the repreſentatives of the nation; yet ſo little | 

Fo _ jealouſy had it created, that the commons of theniſelves, 15 

| % without any court influence « or intrigue, and contrary to 1 

ES ſome former votes of their own, Merion or it in the 8 

ew” ; - twenty<third of Elizabeth 7. At that time, though ſonie 

pa. members, whoſe place had been fapptiel 6 5 account of 

| fickikfs, having now recovered their health, appeared in 

; | the houſe, and claimed their ſeat ; ſuch was the authority 

| of che chancellor, chat, 5 5 out of refpe& to him, 
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Pore his Gamnnce: was adhered to, es waders 
Aro cmtinued in their places. Here a moſt dangerous prero- 
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gative was conferred on the crown : But to ſhow the 


: genius of that age, or rather the channels in which power 
then ran, the crown put very little value on this autho- 
rity; inſomuch that two days afterwards, the chancellor, 


of himſelf, reſigned it back to the commons, and gave 
them power to judge of a particular vacancy in their 
houſe. . And when the queſtion, concerning the chancel- 
lor's new writs, was again brought on the carpet towards 
the end of the ſeſſion, the commons were ſo little terrified 
nt, that, though they re- admitted ſome old 


; " | whoſe ſeats had been vacated, on account of 
light indiſpoſitions, yet they confirmed the chancellor's 


2 in inſtances where the diſtemper appeared to 
have been dangerous and incurable *, Nor did they 

| any farther, in vindication. of tkeir privileges, 
than to vote, that during the fitting of parliament, there do 
at any time, any writ gp out for the chuſing or returning 


_ any member without the warrant of the houſe. In Eliza. - 


beth's reign we may remark, and the reigns preceding, 
ſeſſons of parliament were not uſually the twelfth part 
fo long as the vacations ; and during the latter, the chan- 
cellor's power, if he pleaſed to exert it, was confirmed, 


or at leaſt left, by: this vote, as uilunited and 4 unreſtrained 5 


as ever. | 

In a ſubſequent te the abſolute e oO 
the queen was exerted in a manner ſtill more open; and 
began for the firſt time to give alarm to the commons, 
New writs having been iſſued by the chancellor, when | 
there was no vacancy, and a controverſy ariſing upon 
that incident; the queen ſent a meſſage to the houſe, in- 
| forming them, that it was impertinent for them to deal 
in ſuch matters, | Theſe queſtions, ſhe faid, belonged 


z Journ, Mark 1, 1540. See farber dige, . 1 
: only 


eee ein 


n hs tory and hs tad} appointed hint to ©' 
confer with'the Judges, in order to ſettle all diſputes with 
regard to elections. The commons had the courage, a 


| de ue after; to vote, That it was a moſt 5 5 : 


« precedent; where two knights of a county were duly _ 


„elected, if any new/ writ ſhould iſſue out for A ſecond AS 


“election; without order of the houſe itſelf; that the 
„ diſcuſing and adjudging of this and ſuch like differ= _ 
endes belonige only to the houſe ; and that" there 
«'ſhould'be no meſſage” ſent to the lord chancellor, not 
ſo much as to enquire what he had done in the matter, 
<<" beeauſe'it was conceived to be a matter derogatory o 
hon "the power and privilege of the houſe *.” This 18 the . 
Et *con iderable, and almoſt” only inſtance of parlia- 
liberty > Which Wn, Ea b the 15 of cd 
| princeſs. d 69% 2 Hott | 
| OvTLaws, 8 on account of debts or ene. 
had been 'deQlated by the judges d. incapable of enjoying 
à feat in the houſe, where they muſt themſelves be law- 
givers: But this opinion of the judges had been frequently 
| over-ruled... T find, however, i in the caſe, of Vaughan 
; who Was queſtioned for an outlawry, that, having aroved 
all His debts to have been contracted for ſuretiſhip, and 
to have been, moſt of them, honeſtly compounded, he 
was allowed, on account of theſe favourable eircum- 
ſtances, fit” to keep his ſeat : Which plaialy ſup ö ow 
7 * otherwiſe, it Ee A 8 on account 
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4 —— that of ee queen; the commons, 
; fin; great debate, expreſly voted, that a perſon outlawed might be elected. 

DeREwes, p. 378. But as the matter had been much conteſted, the Rigg 
might think the vote of the houſe no law, and might eſteem his on deci- 
fion of more weight than theirs, We may alſo ſuppoſe, that he was hot 
na acquainted with this vote, CO I I om eres 5 
Wen, Vh | c | _ ment 
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CON Which, like. a kind: tutor, he beffowed on his people, ha 
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"Wan James furamoned this partiament, he iflued. e 
, proclamation ; in which, -among, many general advices, 


Krictix enjeins them not 0 chuſe any outlaw for their 
repreſentative, And be adds; If any perfes take upon him 


' the place.of night, citizen, er burgeſe, unt being duly elefied; 
_ Greer dong to the laws. and fiatutes in that behalf provided,' ond = 
according #9 the grrport,: affect, and true meaning of this u 


proclamations! then cuery. perſou Jo offiuding to be fined or n- 
Brijoned for. tir ſame: A proclamation. here was plaiply = 
put. on. the. baue footing. wich 3 law, ge ok | 


CCC 
l qo 
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5 county of Bucks; and his return, as . was made i in- 


to chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing bim an out- 
law, vacated. his ſeat, and iſſued writs for a new election r. 
ir John Forteſcue was chofen in his place by the county : - 
ut the firſt a@ of the houſe was to reverſe the chancel- 
nd, reſtor; Sir Francis \ his foar.. At 


To. 2 * 


a8 a great abuſe; * 


— nne, oi. . . 56. . 
f The duke of Sully telle us, that it was dt 
the Aſt year of bis reign ſhould begin any PEPE e eng 4 

maxim very reaſonable in itſelf, and very ſuitable to his cautious, not to ſay,. 


_ tintich@raftet. The facility, with which he departed fram thispretenſibn, 
dae ansther proof, that his weaning was innocent. Rut had the privileges of 
_ parliament been at that time enactly aſcartained, ar royal power folly lin · 

d, could-ſuch. an imagination ever have been entertainedby Prado nr. | 


that his proclamatione could La IEOEY checkten 
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the king's ſuggellion; the lords deſtret x e TY 7. 
chis foshest; but were ee refuſed by che com- Cans 
Hons, as” the queſtion entirely regarded their own privi- _ * 

l6ges'?, © The-comiions, however, agreed tö mate u re 

mMiriſtfatice to the king by the mouth of their ſpealer:; 

in Which they maintained, that, though the returm Were 
ty 5 form made into. chancery, yet the ſole fight of judg- 
dug wich tegard to elections belonged to the lioufe itfelf, 

| — chatiteHlor 1, James "was not ſatisfied, and 
dete conference between the heuſe and the judges, 

; Dee opinion in this cafe was oppoſite to that of the 
5 This conference; be fal, he Comiarided bs 

A ede, king a; an epithet, we are apt'to ittragines dt 
very grateful £6 Engkiſh cars, but one to Winch th(y Nai 
already been ſome w hut aceuſtomed from the ht of EH. 
Labeth z. Be added, That 21! their privileges wert A 
Jun 25 gehe, „n Rehn chey would not turn them againſt 
7 n ; i fehtment, which, from her condudt; it is cer 

Win, at Frinceſtg had alſo entertained, and which was 
the reigning prifitiple of her courtiers and enen 18 
ep of alf her atlthiniſtration. eee 

Tun commons were in foie perplexity. 0 
were now opened, and they ſaw the conſequences of that 

berg which had doch allüed by the chancellor; anil 


© dien tidy ptedeceflors had; in ſome inflances, nud. 


y ſabmitted. By'ehir courſe, nid à member, the free clce- 
fu - evinfier if Loaded now; and none ſhall be chofen 


ents Let 1, ther g- | 
" 5 with Arte, under andy,” nd and 2 : y. LI fo 


"+ — ie tenance of our common wade which 
| Ace ae wag nn e ec * 
: p" 
5 eee 1604. 5 1 Journ, 1 he | 1 Ye 
© vote La] at che end of the volome. * . in — 4 FL 375: pe 
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eng e tranſmit ts ur poſterity „ Anoth 
ne eee eee A chancellor, 
added a third, by this courfe may call à parli 


of what perſons he, pleaſer... dy ſuggeſtion, by any Pee 


plain queſtion, whether the chancery or parliament; ought to 
have authority v. 6 448% 3 a Wn 1 ATE . 1 1 


eyes, a little more doubtful than he had, hitherto ima 
 igined it; and in e eee med fame. 


C and 0 worit bend. bo rag 


the houſe, for a new. election. Goodwin gave his con- 
ſent; and the commons embraced this 


berty, cannot fairly be deemed an en N 
Naur but muſt be regarded as an inherent privilege, | 


ſerting.of this pings e of ae: ſams e reflection . 
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Ano er ſaid , e 


may be the cauſe. f 


ding a new writ, . It is come to this 


It NoTWITHSTANDING, this par Sy ſwiric of liber 2 


which. now. appeared in i alias wg — 8 
Fe 


There, the queſtion of law began to appear, = ' 


that both Goodwin and F 


expedient ; but in 
ſuch a manner, that, while they ſhowed their regard. for 
the king, they ſecured for the future the free poſſeſſion 


of their ſeats, and the right, which. they he. a, of 
| Judging folely i in. their own elections and | 


A POWER like this, ſo eſſential to the 3 all 
"heir. other powers, themſelves ſo eſſential to public li- ä 


happily reſeued from that ambiguity, which the negli- | 
ence of ſome former parliaments: had: thrown. upon it. 


Ar the ſame time, the commons, in the caſe of Sir 8 


| Shirley, eſtabliſhed their power of puniſhing, as 


Nin re ohdbides Abe prwer of viſing; as Lb 


che officers, who either arreſt or detain him. Their aſ- 


4: by 


. x e ee whos. "5 I „ a, hy 
| note 3 Ax nne 
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mint of negate. 


| 3 but eſpecially in 9 ſeem to have under 
gone a general, but inſenſible revolution. Though let- 
ters had been revived in the preceding age, they were 
chiefly cultivated by thoſe of ſedentary profeſſions; nor had 
they, till now, begun to ſpread themſelves, in any de- 
gree, among men of the world. Arts, both mechanical 
and liberal, were every day receiving great improvements. 
Navigation had extended itſelf over | the, whole globe; 
Trayelling was ſecure and agreeable. And the general 
ſyſtem of politics, in Europe, was en e . 
larged and comprehenſive.” || | ee 
Ix conſequence of this univerſal PN EE the 
: M 0 men enlarged themſelves on all ſides; and the 
ſeveral conſtituent parts of the gothic governments, which 
ſeem to have lain long inactive, began, every where, to 
operate and encroach on each other. On the conti- 
nent, where the neceſſity of diſcipline had'begot ſtanding 
armies, the princes commonly eſtabliſhed an unlimited 
authority, and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the 
| liberties of the people. In England, the love of freedom, 
which, unleſs checked, flouriſhes extremely in all liberal 
natures, acquired new force, and was regulated by more 
enlarged views, ſuitably to that'cultivated utiderſtanding, 
which became, every day, more common, among men 
of birth and education. A familiar acquaintance with 
the precious remains of antiquity excited in every: gene- 
rous breaſt a paſſibn for a limited conſtitution, and begat 
an emulation of thoſe manly virtues, which the Greek 
and Roman authors, by ſuch animating examples, as 
well as pathetic expreſſions, recommend to us. The ſe- 
vere, though popular, government of Elizabeth had con- 


ſined this riſing ſpirit within very narrow bounds : But 


when a new and a foreign family ſueceeded to the throne, 
and 2 prince leſs dreaded and leſs beloved; ſymptoms 
VV RP 
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ens e immediately r eee res and independen 
enen the nation. lk Weg e oth 1 
e. Harri this prince > poſſaſſed nie neten pa- 
eeity to perceiye the alteration, nor ſufficient art and vi | 
gour to check it in its early advances.” Jealous of regal, 
beeauſe conſcious of little perſbnal authority, ha had 
eſtabliſhed within. his own mind a ſpeculative ſyſtem of 
abſolute government, which few af his ſubjects, he be- 
jeved, and none but traitors and rebels, would make 
any ſeruple to admit. On which-ever fide he caſt his 
eyes, every thing concurred to encourage his prejudices: 
When he compared himſelf with the other hereditary 
| Gyereigus of Europe, he imagined, that, 83 de boro the 
| fame, rank, he was entitled to equal prerogatives; not 
\ conſidering the innovations lately introduced by them, 
and the military farce, by which, their authority was : 
ſupported. In England, that power, almoſt unlimited, 


during the late reign, he aſcribed ſolely to royal birth 
and title; not to the prudence-and ſpirit of the monarchs, 
nor to the conjunctures of the times. Even the oppoſi- 

tion, Which he had ſtruggled with in Scotland, encou- 
raged. him ſtill farther in his favourite notions; while he 


authority, violated all law and order, and made way, 
either for the ravages of a barbarous nobility, or for the 
more intalerable inſolenoe of ſeditious preachers. In his 

on perſon, therefore, he thought all legal power to be 
centered, by an hereditary. and a divine right: And this 
opinion might have proved dangerous, if not fatal, ta 


# ) 


| liberty ; had not the firmneſs of the porſuaſion, and 
its ſeeming (evidence induced him to truſt ſolely to his 
Om. F 
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which had been, exerciſcd for above a century, eſpecially 


there ſaw, that the ſane reſiſtance, which oppoſed regal 


TELE: ein 


1 W diſpoſitions of patliactertt and © EA Þ, 


1 at the commenceinent of the Scottiſh line; diſ- 
poſitions juſt beginning to exiſt aud to appear in the pit- | 
Sp", Ing eee eſtabliſhed Ul er N W | 

Tae pirit and judgment of the noule of abel 
e not only in defence of their own N 
but alſo in their endeavour, though, at this time, ih vain, 
to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, which the high exerted 
prerogative, and even, in this reſpect, ry of TR. ty- 

vue! of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. 

Jams had already, of his own accord, called in and 
Unnufled all che numerous patents for monopofies, which 
| had been granted by his predeceſſor, and which fettered | 

extremely every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry : But the ex- 
eluſive companies ſtill remained; another ſpecies of mo- 
nopolies, by which almoſt all foreign trade, Sept that 
es France, was brought into the hands of a few rapa- 

cious engroſſers, and all proſpect of future improvement 
in commerce was for ever factificed to a little tempo 
i age of the foyereign. Theſe compani es, thoug 
arditratily erected, had carried their privileges fo "tle, hit 
almoſt all the commerce of England was centered in Lon- 
don; and it appears, that the cuſtoms of that port amount- 
ed to 10,00 |. a. hear, while thoſe of all the kingdom 
beſide yielded only ſeventeen thouſand :. Nay, the whole 


trade of London was confined to about 200 citizens ©, 3 


who! were eaſily enabled, by combining among themſelves, 
to fix whateyer price they pleaſed both to the exports 1 
imports of the nation. The committee, appointed to ex- 

amitie this enormous grievance, one of the greateſt which 

we read of in Engliſh ſtary, inſiſt on it as à fact well 
| We avowed, e to preſent received 
, rebel then of is volume, oy © # Journ, ai May, 604. 
14. Wie s ßĩ7tſG 
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during all the. preceding. reign And. Song nothing S 


be more common than complaints of the decay of com- 


, even during the moſt flouriſhing periods ; yet is 


N. , this 4 conſequence which might. naturally reſult. from 


ſuch arbitrary eſtabliſhments, at a time when the trade 
of all the other nations of Europe, except . —_ 


f 4 hand, enjoyed full liberty and indulgence... E 


WHILE. the commons were thus, ds w m 


hor to the trading part of the nation, they alſo endea- 


voured to free the landed intereſt from the burthen of 


wardſhips *, and to remoye thoſe remains of the feudal 


tbenures, andet which the nation {till laboured. A juſt” 
regard, was. ſhown to the crown. in the conduct of this 


| affair; nor was the remedy, fought for, conſidered. as a 
matter of right, but merely of grace and favour. The 


profit, which the king reaped both from wards and from 


reſpite of homage, was eſtimated ; and it was propaſed 
to compound for. theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and inde- 
pendent revenue. But after ſome debates in the houſe, 
and ſome conferences with the lards, the affair was found 


4 to contain. more difficulties than could eaſily, At that time, 


| 5 the commons ſhewed ſome intention to offer the k 


be ſurmounted; and it was not then. e to en 
cluſion. „ 
| Tux eee 1 4 like "i 
to free the nation from the burthen of puryeyance., This 

ive had been much abuſed by the purveyors /; 


fifty thouſand pounds a- year for the abolition of it. 
AnoTHER affair of the utmoſt conſequence was, brought 


| before this parliament, where the commons ſhew 


„A remonfiragce from the Trinity-houſe, in 2602, ſays; thatin s Into” 


ahove twelye years, after i588, the ſhipping and number of ſeamen in Eng- 


land decayed aboot a third, 2 s happy future ſtate of "6 8 OR 
from Sir Julius Czſar's collections. See Journ, 21 Mey, 8 
1 Journ, * * 5 — 1 Journ, 30 April, 1666. 
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"Wis the eſtabliſhment of it. 


— intereſt. The u union of the two kingdoms Was. Sh 


_ 'zealouſly,' and even impatiently urged by the king =. He 
Juſtly regarded it as the peculiar felicity of his reign, that 


He had terminated the bloody animoſities of theſe hoſtile . 
nations, and had reduced the whole iſland under one 


empire; enjoying tranquillity within itſelf, and ſecurity 


from all foreign invaſions. He "hoped, that, while his 


ſubjects of both kingdoms reflected on paſt difaſters, be- ; | 
ſides regarding his perſon as infinitely precious, they would 
entertain the ſtrongeſt deſire of ſecuring themſelves againſt 


che return of like calamities, by a thorough: union of 
Jaws, parliaments, and privileges. He confidered not, 
that this very reflection operated, as yet, in a contrary 


manner, on men's prejudices, and kept alive that mutual 
| hatred between the nations, which had been carried to 
the greateſt extremity, and required time to allay it. The 
more urgent the king appeared in promoting ſo uſeful a 
_ meaſure, the more backward was the Engliſh parliamen nt 


in concurring with him ; while they aſcribed his exceſſive 


zeal,” to that partiality, in favour of his ancient ſubjects, 


of Which they thought, that, on other occaſions, they 


had reaſon to complain. Their . complaiſance for the 
king, therefore, carried them no farther than to appoint 
' forty-four Engliſh to meet with thirty- one Scottiſh com- 


miſſioners, in order to deliberate concerning the terms of | 


an union; but without any power of making Ane 


Tus ame ſpirit of independen 
deus judgment, appeared in he houſe of commons, 


when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, by 
ſome members, attached to the court. In vain was it 


Wu. ow ge i "og on a ' ſupply,” RS | 
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amount. of 'it : That peace was not yet thorou 
| cluded with Spain, and that Ireland was Kill expe El 
to him: . eee 
a concourſe of people, and on that of the queen and 
royal family, he had expended conſiderable ſums: And 
that, as the courtiers bad looked for greater liberalities 
from the prince on his acceſſion, and had impoſed on his 
generous nature; ſo the prince, in his turn, would ex- 
pect, at the beginning, ſome mark of duty and attach- 
—_ m his people and ſome conſideration | of his ne- 
ceſſities. No impreſſion was made on the houſe. oſ com 


determined to refuſe all ſupply. The burthen. of govern- 
ment, at that. time, lay ſurprifingly light upon the peo» = 
ple: And that very reaſon, which to us, at this diſtance, 
may ſeem a motive for generoſity, was the real cauſe why 
the parliament; was, on all occaſions, ſo remarkably . 
fragal and reſerved. They were not, as yet, accuſtomed 
to open their purſes in ſo. liberal a manner as their ſue- 
deſſors, in order to ſupply; the wants of their ſovereign ; 
and the ſmalleſt demand, however requiſite, appeared. j 1 
their eyes unreaſonable and exorbitant, The commons 
| ſeem. alſo to have been deſirous of reducir the crown tq 
till farther neceſſities, by their refuſing a bill; ſent down 
to them by the lords, for entailing the crown lands for 
ever on the king's heirs and ſucceſſors d. The giſſipation, 
| made by Elizabeth, had probably taught James the ne 
ceflity. of this * and ſhewn, them the ee, C 
be uling it. e . W a: . . 
Ix order Wee liſappointment, » might bear 
2 bad conftruQtion both at home and abroad, James * 
3 no Puciamentary Hit wal. rot. N eee 
. DANY 7 a a meſſage 
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mons. by theſe topics; and the majority appeared fully 
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deſired na ſupply; and he was very forward in refuſing wa, 
what was never offered him. Soon after, he prorogued 
the parliament, not without diſcovering, in his ſpeech, 
viſible marks of diſlatisfation. Eres'/ city WW a 24g 
reign, he faw reaſon to make public complaints of the 
reſtleſs and encroaching ſpirit of the 'puritanical part; 
and of the maleyalence, with which they endeavoured/to 5 1 
inſpire the commons. Nor were his complaints without | 
foundation, or the puritans without intereſt; ſince the 
commons, now finding | themſelves free from the arbis 
trary government of Elizabeth, applied for a conference | 
with the lords, and preſented a petition to the king; the 
urport of both which was to procure; in favbur of the 
| efiaſtical-laws 4, The 
_ uſe of the ſurplice and of the croſs in baptiſm is there 
| chiefly. complained of; but the remedy: ſeems to be ex- 
: pected ſolely from the king's diſpenſing power . The 
ſame. papers diſcover the violent animoſity of the com- 

| mona mann che; catholica, wget e ee . 

7 neee | 
| | Tus ſummer; the peace" with Spaſt was Sally con: pooc wick | 
SS by the — TALES, 
don 8. In the conferences, mn em en che 
nations were found to have ſo few claims on each other, | 

chat, except on account of the ſupport given by Englanek 

to the Low Country provinees, the war might appear to 

| have been continued more on account of perſonal animo- ; 

_ ſity between Philip and Elizabeth, than any contrariety 
of political intereſts between their ſubjects. Some articles 
in the treaty, which ſeem prejudicial to the Dutch com- 
monwealth, were never mans by the king; and a. 

e Journ, 26 June, 1604. 1 Boderle, the French amt 

_ ſays, chat the houſe of common! vt ibn mandy of puritans, Vol. j. 
* . ©" Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 98, gg, 200, ; See 
e ae wo 9 om, 3th, p. 15 W. 
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no complaints on that head; ir aps 


1y 
reſerved. the! power of ſending' affiftance to the Hol- 
landers . 'The conſtable of Caſtile came into England | 


_ to-ratify the peace; and on the part of England, the earl 


of Hertford: was ſent into the Low Countries for the 


purpoſe; and the earl of Nottingham, high admiral. 
into Sein be es of the latter was numerous and 
ee e the Spaniards, it is ſaid, were extremely 
ſurprized, when they beheld the blooming countenances 
and graceful appearance of the Engliſh, whom their bi- 
gotry, inflamed by the prieſts, eren g urge pr, 1 
monſters and infernal dæmons. 4 
+»; Twover England, —— I Was 
pony ſecure,” during the later years of the Spaniſh 
war,; James ſhewed'an impatience to put an end to hoſti- 
eee. ſoon after his acceſſion, before any terms of 
peace were concerted or even propoſed by Spain, he re- 
called all the letters of marque i, which had been grant- 
ed by queen Elizabeth. Archduke Albert had made 
ſome advances of a like nature *, which invited the king 2 
to take this friendly ſtep. But io is eee eee in 
James's proclamation for that purpoſe, he plainly ſup- 
poſes, that, as he had himſelf, while OO of Scotland, 
always lived in amity with Spain, peace was attached to 
bis perſon, a and that merely by his / acceſſion to the crown. 
f England, without any articles of treaty or agreement, 
he had ended the war between the kingdoms . This 
ignorance of the law of nations may appear ſurpriſing in | 
2 prince, who was thirty-ſix yan; age, and who had 


* Winwood, vob. U. 7 Po iT, 330, et bi. "Io his AA James" ; peace 


| was more honourable than that which Henry I. himſelf made with Spain, 


That prince ſtipulated not to aſſiſt the Dutch; and the mes, which be. 
 eeretly ſent them, were in direct contravention to the treaty. , F i 23d of 
June, 2663. K Grotii Annal. lib. 2. See 

nes the firſt oy * en 
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reigned from his infancy ; did we not conſider, that en Ab 1 


king of Scotland; ho lives in eloſe 8 with W 7 


N eee bene tranſyQions to manage with fore foreign 180. | = 1 


rinces, and has little opportunity of acquiring experi- f 
ence.” Unhappily for James, "His timidity; his prejudices, - 
his indolence, bis love of, amuſement, _ particularly r, 4 
hunting, to which | he Was much addicted, ever prevented 5 

him from making any progreſs i in the knowledge or prac 

tice of 1 politics, and in a little time diminiſhed that RE 
1 7 1, which all the neighbouring nations had paic Wh? 4 

H England, durin ng the Feigh of his predeceſſor * Wy Rs L 8 — 
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Pl Ferm from morals, an moſt ieady amchen 5e n 
gious prejudices. nnr > oo; 
peak; a fact as certain as it appears incredible. 
Tun Roman catholics had expotted great favour and | 
F indulgence on the acceſſion of James, both as he was de- 
ſcended from Mary, whoſe life they believed to have 
been ſacr ficed to their cauſe, and as he himſelf, in bis 


| early youth, was magined to have ſhown ſome partialit 
towards them which nothing, they thought, but intereſt 


: and neceſſity had ſince reſtrained. It is pretended, that 
be had even entered into poſitive engagements to tolerate | 
their religion, as ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne f 


England; whether their credulity had interpreted in 


| this ſenſe. fome obliging expreſſions of the king's,” or 
that he had employed fuch an artifice, in order to render 
chem favourable to his title . Very ſoon they diſcovered . 


their miſtake; and were at once ſurprized and enraged to 

find James, on all occaſions, expreſs his intehtion - of 
ſtrictly executing the laws enacted againſt them, and of 

perſevering in all the rigorous meaſures of Elizabeth. 


Catelby, een 9 arte and of an antient | 
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| Gmily; 
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firſt thought of à moſt extr . 


- the Wufrious howfe of Northumberland. 10 "16oge 
ene of their ' converſations with "regard id the diftret 
benden of the euckoffes, Pierey having broken into 2 
my of 'pallion;” and mentioned nee the "king; 
Cateſhy wok the opportunity of f. vealing to Him a nobler - 
am more entenſiue plan of treaf6n, "which n y in- 
cluded a fire execution of vengeance, but afforded ſome 
| hopes of reſtoring. the catholic religion in England In 
vain, faid he, would yen put an end to the King's"life + 


r to his cron n- 


— e ue y: The act, the 
Seatey, de parkiament” 4e ell "infected with" the kme | 


rr, ar ono Vlom, reren pal * ol family, the 
common ruin. Happily, they are att oy on the 
firſt meeting of the parliament; and afford us the op- 


portunity of glorious and uſeful vengeance, Great pre- 


mat 5--and sede a ei 


es both houſes, eanſign over ta deſtruction theſt 
ined foes to all piety and religion. Meanwhile, 


| wp, nfs ſtanding. aloof, Ws _ PR kbp Gil 


fall bald wich pleaſure rea facileious wells, in 


cher a. aas children, weit ins chonkid Sage | 
ments; while their i impious inhabitants, meditating per- 
08 ſtill new nnn paſs: from flames 


* WON 30 c above 


N inaty method 20 8 fr 
ae and he opened his intention to Piercy, 4 de- = 
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4,2. above-to flames below, there fpr.ever e — 


went due to their offences W : 

Pirker was charmed with this project of. yo 
and they agreed te communicate the matter to a few more, 
and among the reſt to Thomds Winter, whom they ſent 
over to, Flanders, in .queſt of Fawkes, an officer in the 
Spaniſh, ſervice, with whoſe zeal and courage they were 
all thoroughl y: acquainted. +; When they inliſted -any new 
conſpirator,, i en to bind him to. ſecrecy, they al- 
ways, together with an oath; employed the communion, 
the moſt ſacred rite of their religion P. And ir is wat. 
able, that no one of theſe pious devotees ever ntertained 


the leaſt -compunRtion with regard e 


5 which they projected, nee 


in the nation. e eee eee 


| ae that — many cath olics muſt be pre- 


eee eee 


| | having eee eee. 


jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperiar of that order iu England, re- 
moved theſe ſcruples, and ſhewed them how the ins 
of religion required, that ain, e _ * acri „„ | 
hced with the guilty. V 

ALL this paſſed hee PR PROT — . — 
"26044 ien Wes nſpirators alſo hired a houſe in Piercys 
name, Adjoining to that in which the parliament was to 
aſſemble. Towards the end of chat year they began their 
e That they might be leſs pee, un 
ee achriiows; e them, and- Aver Gens from 
their labour. Obſtinate to their purpoſe, and confitmed 
by paſſion, by principle, and by mutual exhortation, they 
little feared death in compariſon of a diſappointment ; 
and having provided arms, together with the inſtruments | 
e labour, they e e 20\ periſh in Eats bes. 
** eee e e 128 BENIN MATT 
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ed the wall though three yards/in_thick- 


a," v1 


| neſs; but on approaching the other ſide, they were ſome- In 
what ſtartled being = noiſe, which they knew, net 


| how | to account f or. Upon enquiry, 4 found, that it 
came from. the vault below the houſe of lords; that | 
a magazine of coals had been. kept there; and that, As 
the coals were ſelling off, the vault would be let to the 
| higheſt bidder.. The opportunity was. immediately ſeized ; 
e 1 place hired by Piercy ; j chirty-ſix barrels of powder | 
5 odged in it; the whole covered up with faggots and 
995 the doors of the cellar boldly Hung open; and 
every. body admitted, as if i it contained nothing dangerous. 
Conribzvr of ſucceſs, they now began to look for- 
Ward, and to plan the remaining part of their project. 
The king, che queen, prince Henry, were all expected 
to be preſent at the opening of the parliament. The 
Dake, by reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent ; and 
it was reſolved, that Piercy ſhould ſeize him, or aſſaſſinate 
him. -The princeſs. Elizabeth, a child likewiſe, was 
Lept at Lord Harrington's houſe in Warwickſhire ; 3 "and 
Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, Grant, being let into 
he . conſpiracy, engaged to aſſemble their friends, on 
etence of a hunting match, and ſeizing that princeſs, 
immediately to roclaim her queen. So tranſported were 
they with rage againſt their adverſaries, and ſo charmed 
with the proſpect of revenge, that they forgot all care f 
| _their own we 1 and 8 21 to the ory e 


wou uld 3 5 have te ile, ; by an univerſal "maſs. 
K re of the catholics. 8 


Yo. Their perſeverance advanced the. 3 EE "Iv 


e er > 
1 


„ mTOR? or enrar BRITAIN, 
| eee ven, though coitimunteatsd to aboje tirenty 
persons, it Teen Nagy hope, during the ſpace of 


on + 


1865. near a Year und a half. No remorſe; no pity, no fear of 
 Ptinilfitfient 'no hope of reward, had, as yet,” induced 

Any one Whipirator; either to abandon "ts entetprize, or 
me a Uſcovery of it, "The holy fury hd extinguifliea 

wb cheit dent eber 6ther moti re; and it was an Indif- 
krerlon at ing chiefly from theſe Yer ety Vigor- 
24) is nl partie, Wc, feb th hath 


ts before the meeting of the parliament, L jan 
N n ©. D catholic, ſon. to Lord Morley, recei red 
0 dhe following letter, which had been delivered to his 
18 ferrant by 3 an unknown hand. E My Lord, Out of the love 
A 7 ea? le 1 of your friends, ren a care "of your ref | 
Hat! i Theref ore 1 would adviſe you, "av you tender your 
1 Ke % devr iſe ſore excuſe to ſhift off your attendance" at this 
4 rhament... For God and mim have concurred 5 puniſh the 
29 wickedneſs of this 1 time. And think not  fightly if this adver- 
emen; but retire yourſeh If into your country, where you ma) | 
"0 72 xpet? The date In Jafety. For, though there be no reel n 
7 7 fir, Jet, I ſay, they will j receive a terrible blow, 27 | 
' parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſes who burts "them. 
| Counſel i is not to be contemned, becauſe 7 it t may Yo 3 550 goo, a aid 
eau do youna harm : Far the danger i 7s ; paſt, « at 6 5 a y 
5 have burned the Elter. Aud 1 hope God will 5 
J . grace | to make god uſe of it, t whoſe. 4 7 y prot dect 

mend yu 238 34 Glory | 
| Montzacte knew not what to mike. ol 
and. though inclined t think it a, fooliſh , attempt « 
| oy” frighten and ridicule him, he judged it ſafeſt t to carry it | 
| 19 55 = Lord Saliſbury, ſecretary. o of ſtate, Though 82 Hibury 

'* "too was inclined to pay | little attention 0 it, he tho! du 5 
Proper to lay it before the king who came to town a few 
r after, To the king it appeared not e ute g Mat- 
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dang A | ſudden, and yet ſo great ; 'Þ theſe circumſtane 


all to denote, ſome contrivance, by gunpowder z ; 5 
it Was thought adviſable to  inſpe&t all. a vaults, bes 
low the houſes of parliament. | This cate belonged to the 


earl of Suffolk, Lord chamberlain ; who purpoſely de- 
d the ſearch ; till the' dy Before dhe zee 


faggots, which hy in in the vault under the upper houſe 


| Hd heiſt his eye upon Fivites, who flood in à dark 


torner, and palled imſelf for. Phercy's. fervart,” That 


during and; er outage, hien dd much diftin. 
Eilthed this Eonſpirator, even amviig tkofe berdes in 
Vany, "was fully painted in his Eduterarice, and was 
A paſſed ug oticed by the chamberlain , Suck 5 


juantity alſp 6 fuel, for the ule of one who lived fo little 


n town as letey, appeared a little extraordinary © ; 4 "and 
pon. co! co omparing All eircumſtances it was reſolved” hard 4 
more thorough inſpection mould be made. About mid 
night, Sir Thomas Knevet, A | juſtice « of peace, Was Was ſent 


8 proper attendants ; ; and before the door oe the vault, 
es Fee who had juſt fuiiſhed all his ret 
tions, he immedi ately ſeized him, atid turii ing over ad 


$54 


2; Faggots, diſcovered the powder.” The matches and every 


— thing proper for ſetting fire to the train were en i 
| Fawkes's pocket; Who Finding his. guilt now apparer 


"ind ſeeing no refuge but. in boldneſs and deſpair, ex- 


preſſed the utmoſt regret, that he had "Joft the o Pbottu- 


Hity, of firing the powder” at onee, ad of feetenin fig his . 
own death by that of his enemies. Befote the bin” 


2 ee the be intrepid e e even 1 
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* *K, James) Works, p 23g. = 4 IM 1 OY | * 4 
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ng of the 
Parliarhibnt,” He temarked thqſe great piles of wood and 
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ef 3 arid from e ſerious el tle. of the We . i en A r. 
. ured, that. it implied ſomething dangerous and e 
mport: N A terrible blow, and yet the authors concealed; 1 
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— W a a ants. K 
92 


= e no concern but for the "failure of the WE] 
bb eb __ prize *. This obſtinacy laſted two or three days: But 
5 being confined: to. the Tower, left to reflect on his "guilt 
| EE. » 3 and the rack being juſt thown' to him his 
Courage, fatigued with ſo long an effort, and unſupported 
| by hope or ſociety, at laſt failed Ann and he made 0 
| dikeovery of all the conſpirators * en enen 


vals Carssax, Piercy, and the, other — 4 —— who! were 
in London, though they had heard of the alarm taken at 
| oe letter ſent to Monteagle; though they had heard of 
the- chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were reſolved to to perſiſt to 

the -utmoſt, and never abandon their hopes of ſucceſs FJ. 


REES 2 


But at laſt, hearing that Fawkes Was arreſted, hey hur- 
„ red down to Warwickſhire; where Sir Everagd Digby, 
thipking himſelf aſſured, that ſucceſs had attended his 
: confederates, was Already i in arms, in order to ſeize the 
princeſs; Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into Coventry ; ; and 
| they were obliged 1 to put themſelves on their defence 
againſt | the country, who were raiſed from all quarters, 
and. armed, by the ſheriff, The conſpirators, with all 
| their attendants, never exceeded the number of eighty 
pe ons; and being ſurrounded on every tide, could no | 
longer entertain hopes, either of prevailing or eſcaping. 
Having therefore confeſſed themſelves, and received abſo. | 
Jution, they boldly prepared for death, and reſolyed o 
Fell their lives as dear as poſlible to the aſlailants, But | 
ever; this miſerable conſolation was denied them, Some 
of their powder took fire, and diſabled them for defence = 
Th he people ruſhed in upon them. Pierey and Cateſby 
were killed with one ſhot. Di igby, Rookwood, Winter, 
and others, be ing 1 taken | priſoners, were tried, . | 
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| ehelr guilt, and died, 28 well as Garnet, 6. the bands ore eng 23 5 
the executioner. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the — 
bigotted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, that they 226 
fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood? 23 ;,and in 
Spain he was regarded as a martyr, | 
| Neither had the deſperate fortune of the Senft an 
urged them to this enterprize, nor had the former pro- | 
fligacy of their lives prepared them for ſo great a crime. 
Before that audacious attempt, their conduct ſeems, in 
general, to be liable to no reproach. ' Cateſby's W Fu 
had entitled him to ſuch regard, that Rookwood. and. 
Digby were ſeduced by their implicit truſt in his judg-. 
ment; and they declared, that, from the motive alone of 
friendſhip to him, they were ready, on any occaſion, to 
| have ſacrificed their lives ©, Digby himſelf was as highly | 
efteemed and beloved as any man in England; and he. 
had been particularly honoured with the good opinion of 
Queen Elizabeth . It was bigotted zeal alone, the 
moſt abfurd of prejudices | maſqued with reaſon, the | 
moſt criminal of paſſions covered with the appearance of 
duty, which ſeduced them into meaſures, that were fatal 2 
to theraſelves, and had ſo hear] y proved fatal to their | 
country*. 
IAR Lords Mordaunt and Stourton, two. Sede | 

were "fined, the former 10,000 pounds, the latter 4000, 
by the ftar-chiamber ; becauſe their abſence from parli- 
ament had begot a ſuſpicion of their being made ac- 
quainted with the conſpiracy. The Earl of Northum-, 

berland'was fined - 30, o pounds, and detained ſeveral ; 
| r Winwod, vl. ip. $00 45" "1. 2&6 . « State Trials, 
Jol. i, p, 201. , MAT ey I Pr a A Wir KL 
; © Digby, after his es faid in a letter to his wiſe: </ Naw for "2 
hy my intention, let me tell you, that if I had thought there bad been the 
45 leaft fin in the plot, I would not have been of it for all the world ; and no 


40 other cauſe drew me, to hazard my fortune and life, but zeal to God's ES I 
religion. He expreſſes his ſurprize to hear that any catholics had con- 


dumme jt, Dighy'spapers, pub! N 1 8 years 
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I nies. a 692 ex Jawen's Worker p. 15 Po 1 
The Parliament, this feen, paſſes an a&"obliging every ons to take 
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/P. yeary-priſoner in the Tawer 3 becauſe, not 26: i; 


= other grounds of ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy into 
- the number of gentlemen penſioners, N his king 


the requiſite oaths, 


"Tap king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, obſerved, 
that, though religion had engaged the conſpirators in ſo 
criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involye all the, 
Roman catholics in the ſame guilt, or r ſuppoſe them | 

equally diſpoſed _ to commit ſuch barbaritie: 


7 
"EA. 


: Mad holy men, he faid, and our PSUR "oo among the 


reſt, had been ſeduced to concur with that church in her 
ſcholaſtic doctrines; who yet had never admitted her 
ſeditious principles, concerning the pope's power of de- 
throning kings, ar ſanctifying aſſaffnation. The wrath. | 

of en is denounced Waun erimes, but inn. " 


WY 


hateful" than the” unchaittablenef of 2 2ů1 rin, wha 
condemn alike to eternal torments, even the moſt inoffen+ 
five partizans of popery. For his part, he added, that 
conſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould never alter, i in the 


N leaſt, his plan of government: While with one hand he | 


puniſhed ilt ; with the other, he would. ſtill ſupport 
and a0 innocence *, After this ſpeech, he PF rogued 
the parliament, till the 22d of January s. he 
Tux moderation, and, If may ſays VE Yr of . 
the king, immediately : after ſo 3 5 an eſcape. from a 
moſt deteſtable conſpiracy, was ny wiſe agreeable 2 his 
ue "Their animoſity againſt popery, gy! 


this provocation, had riſen to A great. pitch; and: it „ 


2 W more prudent 3 in ' James, b 42. a lle diffimu- 


Cp 70 n 


the oath of allegiance ; a very moderate teſt, fince it decided no co 
points between the two religions, and only engaged the perſons who took it 
— ee kings,” 2252 "Tt works, | 
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lat io: ec conformed himſelf to it. 0 3 C-H 30 
learning, confirmed by diſputation, had happily fixed his — 
judgment in the proteſtant faith; yet was his heart a little "> 5 
byaſſed by the allurements of Rome, and he had been ex- 39 
ttemely pleaſed „ if the making of ſome advances could WG 
| have effeQte: -s union with that antient mother-church, e 
He ſtrove to abate the , acrimony of bis own ſubjects £7 ee 
againſt the religion of their fathers: He became bimſelf 
the object of their diffidence. and averſion. Whatever 
ures he emb ; in Scotland to introduce prelacy, 
in England to inforce the authority of the efabliſhed 
church, and ſupport its rites and ceremonies ; were inter- 
pretad as ſo many ſteps towards popery, and were repre - 
ſented by the puritans as ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuper- 
ſtition. Ignorant of the conſequences, or unwilling to 
ſacriſice to politics his inclination, which he called his 
conſcience, he perſevered in the ſame meaſures, and gave. 
ruſt and preferment, almoſt indifferently, to his catholis 
and proteſtant ſubjects. And finding his perſon, as well 
| as his title, Jeſs. obnoxious to the church of Rome, than 
thoſe. of Elizabeth, he gradually abated the rigour of 
thoſe laws, which had been enacted againſt that church, 
and which were ſo acceptable to his bigotted ſubjects. But 
the effects of theſe diſpoſitions on both ſides became not 
very. ſenſible, till towards the concluſion of his reign. 
Ar this time, James ſeems to have poſſeſſed the af- 
ſecdions even of his Engliſh ſubjects, and, in 3 tolerable 
| degrees, their eſteem. and regard. Hitherto their. com» 
_ plaints were chiefly, levelled againſt his too great con- 
| fancy in his early friendſhips ; a quality, which, had it rl 
been attended with more axconomy, the wiſe. would have © 
excuſed, and the candid would even, perhaps, have ap- e 
plauded. His parts, which were not deſpicable, and his 
learning, which- was great, being highly extolled by his 
J I 28 and not 1 eee ah 
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© 4 g ment of any delicate de for which 
2 . raiſed'a high idea of him in the world; norwas it alw 
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he "OY unßt, 


through flattery or inſincerity, that he received the title i | 
of the ſecond Solomon. A report, which was ſuddenly 
ſpread about this time, of his being aſſaſſinated, viſibly 


- ſtruck a great conſternation into all orders of men i. The 


commons alſo abated, this ſefion, ſomewhat of their en- 
ceflive frugality, and granted him an aid, payable in four 
years, of three ſubſidies / and fix fifteenths, which, Sir 

Francis Bacon faid in the houſe i, might amount to 
about four hundred thouſand d : And for once the 
king and parliament parted in friendſhip and good hu- 
mour. The hatred, which the catholics fo viſibly bore 


him, gave him, at this time, an additional value in the 
eyes of his people. The only conſiderable point, in 


which the commons incurred his diſpleaſure, was by 


diſcovering their conſtant goodwill to the puritans, in 


| November 


| tion, approaches very near that of a man, who was 1 5 


whoſe favour they deſire A conference with the lords 1 * 
Which was rejected. | 


Tux chief affair, tine next e hes . in- 


tendell union of the two kingdoms. Nothing could ex- 


ceed the king's paſſion and zeal for this noble enterprize, 


but che parliament's prejudice and reluctance againſt it. 
ere remain two excellent ſpeeches in favour of the 


union, -which it would not be improper to compare toge- 


ther; that of the king, and that of Sir Francis * 


Thoſe, who affect in every thing ſuch. an extreme con- 
tempt for James, will be ſurpriſed to find, that his 476. 


courſe, both for good reaſoning and eloquent 


— at chat time, one of che greateſt 3 ; 
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0 de une br aonarch, and o f fr. 
mark it for his own. ry. in . e n and = — 
vowed a declaration in favour of a meafure, while he W 
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Had taken no care, by any precaution” or intrigue, to 
enſure ſucceſs, may ſafely be pronounced an indiſeretion. 
But the art of managing parliamerits, by private intereſt 
or cabal, being found hitherto of little ag or neceſſity, + 
was not, as yet, become a part of Engliſh politics. In 
the common courſe of affairs, government could be con- 
ducted without their aſſiſtance; and when their concur- 
| nne to the meaſures of the crown, it 
was, generally ſpeaking, except in times of e n 
2 diſcontent, obtained without much difficulty. wh 
Tux king's influence ſeems to have rendered the Scotch 2 
parliaentt cordial in all the ſteps, which they took to- 
wards the union. Though the advantages, which Scot- 
land might hope from that 'meaſure, were more conſide- 
rable ; yet were the objections too, with regard to that 
| kingdem, more ſtriking and obvious. The benefit, 
which muſt have reſulted to England, both by acceſſion 
bol ſtrength and ſecurity, was not deſpicable; and as the 
Engliſh were, by far, the greater nation, and poſſeſſed 
the ſeat of government, the objections, either from the 
point of honour or from jealouſy, could not reaſonably D's, 
have any place among them. The Engliſh parliament 
indeed ſeem to have been ſrrayed merely by the vulgar mo- 
tive of national antipathy. And they perſiſted ſo obſti-E 
nately in their prejudices, that all the efforts for a tho» 


rough union and incorporation ended only in the aboli- 1 
tion of the r 5 1 enacted between the „ 
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13 — averſe to — ach nt 
plained in the former ſeflion to the lords of the biſhop of Briſtol, for writin — 
8 book in fayour'of it; and the prelate was obliged to make fi ws 
chis offence, The crime imputed to him ſeems to have conſiſted in his treat 

Ing of a ſubject, which lay before the parliament, 80 little notion had they 
ter og v. pe 108, 109,110. 
SOME 
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eg gie. © Sous, precipitate ſteps, which the king, & little after 
his eee i 
— project, had been. here obſerved. to do woe injury than. 
ſervice. From his own authority, he had aſſumed the 
title; of king of Great Britain; and had q d the 
arms of Scotland, with thoſe of England, in all in 
Rags, and enſigns. He had alſo engaged the judges to 
make a declaration, that all thoſe, who, aſter the union 
of the crowns, ſhould be born in either kingdom, were, 
for that reaſon alone, naturalized in both. This was a 
nice queſtion, and, according to the ideas of thoſe times, 
ſuſceptible of ſubtile reaſoning on both ſides. The king 
was the ſame; The parliaments were. different. To 
render the 8 therefore the ſame, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
that the ſovereign authority reſided chiefly in the prince, 
and that theſe popular aſſemblies were rather inſtituted to. 
afiſt with money and advice, than endowed with any. 
 eontrouling or active powers in the goyernment. . It is 
evident, ſays Bacon in his pleadings on this ſubject, that 
all atber commonwealths, monarchies only excepted, do fubfift 
by a law: precedent. Fur where authority is divided amongſt 
wany officers, and they not perpetual, but annual or temporary, 
| aud not in receive their authority: but by. electian, and certain 
| perſons ta have voices only; in that election, and the lile; theſe 
ee buſy und curious frames, which of neceſſity de preſuppeſe 
- ailaw precedent; written- or umuritten, to guide and direct 
them: But in monarchies, eſpecially hereditary, that is, - 
_ when ſeveral families or lineages of people do ſubmit them= 
” Alves to one line, imperial or royal; the ſubmiſſion is more 
= natural and ſimple; which afterwards, by law ſubſequent, is 
ty]; Perſected and made more formal: but that is graunded "upon 
. 1. would ſeem from this 2 chat the | 
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1 Journ. 26 February, 4, 7 1 en, 2 May, 17 June, "A 
| 23 Ns ws, 37 Jane, * "a Journ, 25 Feb, 1606. 


e eee ee, ud 
che union, and an attempt on the king's ee car 
Juriſdiction 2, moſt of their meaſures, during this lefion, 
Were ſufficiently reſpectful and obliging; though they 


wards national liberty. The votes alſo of the commons 
ſhow, that the houſe contained a mixture of puritans, 
who had acquired great authority among them t, and 
| who, together with religious prejudices, were continually | 
© ſuggeſting ideas, more ſuitable to a popular than a mo- 
narchical farm of government. The natural appetite for 
rule made the commons lend a willing ear to every doc- 
tine which tended to ONE: Gale, 1 2 N * "ky 

* PRTITION Was «end is don: i 
rigorgus executian of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, 
and. an. aba towards proteſtant cletgymen, who 


ab ef AS 


ſcrypled. to. obſerys the ceremonies. Both theſe points 


ceptable to the king; and he ſent orders 
to-proceed no-farther in that matter. The 


commons were inclined, at firſt, to conſider theſe orders 

as a breach of privilege: But they ſoan acquieſced, when 
fold, that this meaſure of the king's, was ſupported bY 
many precedents, during the reign of Elizabeth :. Had 


they been always diſpoſed to make the precedents of chat 


reign the rule of their conduct, they needed never kane 
ae eee dri a of their e . 


4 is Were N. 
bel among be Englih merchants . The lower houk 


THE complaints of Spaniſh depredat 


age to the lords, deliring 3 © nfere: _— 


ember, 5 March, 1606. 25, 26 June, 160% 
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yet 


. Tu 


— ven on u hn ie e. The lords took dome time (0 deli 


berate on this meſſage; becauſe, they ſaid, the matter 


_ was weighty and rare. It probably occurred to them, at 


firſt, that che parliament's interpoſing in affairs of ſtate 
att, eee 1 eee 
ence; after _ had debe, 3 agread 6 to” the 
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the firſt time, an order for the regular keeping of their 
. n e DUE, Was ere Tu t 
ABovurT this time, FD was an jnfurratiion” PL the. 
country. people! in Northamptonſhire,” headed by one 
Nepals a man of low condition. They went about 
deſtroying incloſures; but carefully avoided committing . 


ao July, any other outrage. - This inſurrection was eaſily ſup- 


* 
1608. 
4 ay 


. 


preſſed, and, though great lenity was uſed towards the 
rioters, yet were ſome of the ringleaders puniſhed- The 
chief cauſe of chat trivial commotion ſeems to have been, 


or itſelf, far from trivial. Tbe practice ſtill oontinuel 
in England of diſuſing tillage, and throwing the land 
into incloſures for the ſake of paſture. By this means, 
the kingdom was depopulated, or at leaſt, prevented from | 
encreaſing ſo much in people, as might have been * . 
2 from the daily enereaſe of induſtry and commerce. 


Nxxr year preſents us with nothing dad But | 
- ks ſpring of the ſubſequent, after a long negotiation, i 
was concluded, by à truce of twelve years, that war, 
nne neg. had "Fo rey an vich 
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Wer Hb 1 now to feel 8 
of ſuch importance, that, on the motion of. Sir Edwin 
Sandys, a member of great authority, they entered, for 
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1 Spain and the fates, of th united ©. 
| ces. Never conteſt ſeemed, at firſt, more unequal : . 

1 conteſt was finiſhed with more — to the 6 
weaker party. On the ſide of Spain Were numbers, riches, e ny een Spin 
authority, diſcipline : On the fide of the zevolted- pro- Buntes 8 
vinces were found the attachment to liberty and the vices, 
enthuſiaſm of religion. By her naval enterprizes the re- 

public. maintained her armies 3 and joining eageful ing 
duſtry to. military valour, ſhe was enabled, by her o. mn * — 
force, to ſupport. herſelf, — gradually rely leſs on thoſe 7" han 


n 29 who, from JOY in |; f „ Were 


wade; of that monarchy. prevailed aver "her! intereſt, au and 
prevented her from hearkening to. Any, terms; of accommo- 
dation with her rebellious  ſubjeds. But finding all i inter- 
courſe cut off, between her provinces by the maritime 
hos of th fins, the: 168 pred 0 jon 0h, FR : 
as a free people, and ſolemaly e Y Al claim BUR 
 hretailigy to their ſovereignty... | : 3 
Tais chief point being gained, the ral wa * 3% . 
| brought” to à concluſion, under the joint mediation, and | 
guarantee of France and England. All exterior appear f 
' ances of honour and regard were paid equally to both _ 
_ crowns: But very different were the ſentiments, "which - - mn 
the ſtates, as well as all Europe, entertained of the $3 
Princes, wh wore them. Frugality and vigour, _ =_ 
chief circumſtances,” which procure regard among foreign 
nations, ſhone out as conſpicuouſly in Henry as they 
were deficlent in James. To'a contempt of the Engliſm 
monarch, Henry ſeems to have added a conſiderable de- 
gree o of PY and averſion,” which were. ſentiments al- 
boa without foundation. James was juſt and fair in 
_ all Anne att his allies * iS 1 8 it N from the | 
| on Rove gy SM £563 G5 dr os ns 5 N memoirs | . 8 
* The * 8 ks hae ann is found in 


| Wiawood, vol; ii, p. 429, 430; and is the ſame that was recommended by 
*t WET | Henry, 
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IIS — 5 fairs, my Ye totheftte c currences, particularly gt 
| ef ineeteſting of nis Fign. A new 
che King full of hopes of 
* Twpply ie onde, of © ümferibing bis | 
eee The eakl 6 Sililbuty, How create 1 
fir n the dentd of che el "of Docket! lad © l 8 
king's tizet is, firſt tö the Peers, then to 2 committes | 
of the lower koufe 4. He a bh on che una idable 
1 __— in fu pporting the. 2 5 an in fup⸗ 
1 lurreckto in rnd e 1 5 125 


of Fae "He Ker ys 2 queen EA hough 

1 ſingle woman, bad received very large ſupplies, in the - 

25 | rs preceding her death, which alone were expenſive bo. 
her : And he bertel, that, during her reign, the had 

alienated many of the crown-lands; an ex , Whichs 

_ though it Tupplied her preſent neceſſities, withou laying 

bürthens on her people, extremely multiplied. the | 

ies of bs: Geeſe, "From all hel cauſes be thou 


. 

9 Hears, ae ws lex from jeanin, tom. i. 2. 436, 4). "pas been 
missed by hiſtorians from Jeanin's duthority, that James had declared to 
 thie court of Spain that He would not fupport the Dutch iu their pret 
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orials, vol. ii, p. 456, 466, 469, #15, 476, that Gat report was founded 


| 5 on a lie of preſident Richardot's. : b 
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Which atze Iiketwiſe Urged in à Fpecch addfefied c be 
| houſes, the Commons remained Iexorable- But not to 

| sek We Ling Wick an ubſolüte Tefal, they granted him 
une fübffidy att one Rfteentn; Which Would Nercely 
amount to a ündfed theufund pounds. Rnd James re- 
eeibed te mortiftestien of difcchering, in vain, all His 
e er Seing aid of 'FubjeRts, WHE had no rea- 
ge be ae neee THe wee Wei 
| Wer wicker ene tet dee ge d 1 
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pattianiens this article of money is to be r. 
none of che denſt conſiderable. After the diſebver 
Eonqueſt'of the Weft indes, gold and filver be 


every day Moe plentifur in England, 28. elf as in the 
telt of Fürépe and ene prter of an commodities and pr. 
Viſterns roſe 16 u height Beyond what had been known, 


Ance the deelenfion ef the Roman empire. As the reve 88 
nue of the erown roſe" not in proportion , "the" prinen 8 
Was infenfibly reduced to poverty amidſt che general | 
nches of his ſubjects, and required additional! funds, in 
order to ſupport che fame tmaghificerice and forte, which 
mad been maintained by fortner monarchs, But Wwhile 
money ths flowed into England, we may obſerve, that, 
vnn Bard nn pm from that on Eros. Its 
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nereaſed, and the other lands were let on lor 
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xd —— — the, in. 
ee contented with the ſame 
plicity of, Ming, which, had ſatisfied. their anceſtors. 
ing; himſclf* began to regard an encreaſe, 
Fe St the; digni 


zaiggrally —— — — d, their 
taxess; whelking of England, a is that 
his ſubjects, who were generallxy as rich as .theirp,. hould | 
bear with. patience ſome additignal hurthens and, impo- 
8 ſitions. m IIe oulgitium vi Ighioyznu UL wizb war 
Bo. UNHAFPILY for the (ATOP; , thoſe. very; riches, with : 
the engrealing knowledge of the ages bred-oppaſite 
nents; in bis ſubjects; and. begętting a ſpirit. of;freedoy 
| and, independance, diſpoſed, them, tor pay little regard, 
either to the entreaties or menaces of their. ſovercign. 
While the is ons ef rmer immenſe. property 
and. extenſive juriſdictions, they were apt, on every diſ- 
guſt, to-endanger-the. monarch and throw. the woſe g- 
vernment into confuſion: But this, enen 


6 


its turn, proyed favourable to the 01 
the'nation again ſobmit a6 bi, in onder-t0.re-oftablith 
zuſtice and tranquillity, After that n the 2 
alienations; and the encreaſe of commerce 
the balance-of property inen e hands af che | 
the ſituation of affairs and the diſpoſition of men — ; 
no TD . of a more 8 plan of liberty 7 and the 
bas © 5 
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n eee eee een 
provided for it. 
Han tes ans aid Sec Ade 
have warded off this criſis ſomewhat longer; and wait» 
ing patiently for a favourable opportunity to encreaſe and 
er Meme, might have ſecured the exteafive autho- 
rity, tranſmitted to him. On the other händ, had the 
commons been inclined to a2 whi more ganiriiby.ant 
| Kindneſs towards their prince, they might probably have 
| n neee een wee we bee en 


eee $ 0 hs me rr 5 
of che arts of popularity; they were 8 ner 2 . 


Prejudices and tenacious of their money: And, in this | 


ſituation, it is no wonder, that, during this N en e 


we ſcarcely find an interval of mutual con 
1 prince and parliament. 


Tus king, by his prerogative alone, had, ſore yeats. 


e ohne the rates of the cuſtoms, and had eſta- 


; bliſhed higher impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of merchandize. 
Th po ets naturally, to > 8, appear arbi- 22 


| une that e it might adwit af fin ls. . 


The duties of tonnage and poundage were at firſt granted 


to the crown, by a vote of parliament, and for a limited 
time and as the grant frequently expired and was re- 


newed, there could not then ariſe any controverſy con- 


cerning the origin of vu ans. $ I to TR ſen "RE 
E 8 Faro 4 
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| power and had almoſt annihilated the — 
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4 ee geddes dien al wn e derived 
rom che voluntary conſent-of the people. But a8 Henry 
N $10. V. and all the ſueceeding ſovereigns, had the revenue - 
conferred: on them for life, the prince, ſo long in poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe duties, began gradually to conſider them 

as his own proper right and inheritance, and regarded 
Ars wee ee eng as a mere formality, which rather 
expreſſed the acquieſcence of the people in his preroga- 

k ue than beſtowed any new gift or revenue upon hien. i 
Tax parliament, when it firſt granted pound | 


given as a ſhilling a pound, or five per cent. on — 
maodities: It was left to the king himſelf, and the privy 
council, aided eee of ſuch 2 they 
1 1 5 r And us that alue | 
ad been ſettled before the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, | 
it was become much inferior to tho prices, which almoſt 
all commodities bore in every market of Europe; and 
. conſequently, the cuſtoms on many goods, though ſupß-- 
RS poſed to be. ſive per cent. was in reality, much inferior. 
5 The king, therefore, was naturally led to think, that 
Fates, Which were now plainly falſe, ought to be cor- 
wh rected o; that, à valuation of commodities, fixed by one 
f privy council, might be amended by another; 
that if his right to poundage were inherent in the crown, 
he ſhould alſo poſſeſs, of himſelf, the right of correcting 


its inequalities; if this duty were granted by the people, 


ö be ſhould at leaſt ſupport the ſpirit of the law, by fixing 
1 a new and a juſter valuation of all commodities. But 
1 braeſides chis reaſoning, which ſeems plauſible, if not 

ſolid, che king was ſupported in that act of power by 


. _ direct ORs dou in the 1 of Mary, ſome i in 
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of Elizabeth ©. Both 8 eg * 
wichour conſent of parliament, altered the rates of parti 
zommodities; and as their impoſitions had, all 1¹, 
along how ſubmitted to without a murmur, and ſtill 
continued to be levied; the king had no reaſon. to appre- 
hend, that a farther exertion of the ſame authority would 
give any occaſion of complaint. That leſs umbrage 
might be taken, he was moderate in the new rates, 
which he eſtabliſbed: The cuſtoms, during his whole 
reign, roſe only from 127,000 pounds a- year to 190, m 
though beſides the encreaſe of the rates, there was a 
ſenſible encreaſe of commerce and induſtry during that 
period: All commodities, beſides, which might ſerve to 
the ſubſiſtence of the people, or might be conſidered as 
materials of manufactures, were exempted from the new . 
ird poſitions of James * ; But all this precaution. could not | 
Prevent the complaints, of the. commons. A. ſpirit of 
liberty had now. taken poſſeſſion of that boufe: The 
leading members, men of. an independent genius and 8 
large views, began to regulate their opinions, more by 75 IN 
the future conſequences which they foreſaw, than by the | 
former precedents which were ſet before them; and they 
Jeſs afpired at maintaining the ancient conſtitution, than 2 
Ut eſtabliſhing a new one, and a freer, and a better. 'In 
War remonſtrance +5 the king on this occaſi ion, they «Og 
oblefded it to be a general opinion, That We reaſons of 
Wat ' profiice might be extended much farther, tuen to the u- 
"ter Fun of ti the ancient liberty of t the ki rgdom, and the ſubjects | 
| right of property In their lands arid. goods e, 2 Though ex- 
Preſsly forbid'by i the Eing te. to touch his, 'preroga tive, they _— 
Tito! a bill aboliſhing" theſe inpdlitions] ; eh as re- 7 2 
Jecked by the Houle of lords. | e hn al . Bu 


e f | 0112 TY Ty PO BOY L'® York LS $62 1 h ; * 
e Journ. 18th Abel. & 85 roth May, 1614, Ke. 26th February, 16. e 
Ses alſo Sir John Davis's queſtion coneerning impobtion?; wy ww.  - 1 
Sir John Davis's {queſtion eee ieee en. 
23d May, 1610. 1 ln 
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FTI a **. 
7 . In another addreſs to the 


IRE price of bocrowing upon privy tel, 3 — 5 
the . ng err 
majeſty; nor give a reaſon for their refuſal. - hp-nghemgga 
— pada, 
— icence amn 7 e me en. un- 
on n many tine as recent ee — 

| Areas ny rote 


the king's proclamations. — — 
be well knew, by the canſtitution ani policy of the Kingdom, 
that proclamations were not of equal force with laws ; yet be 
thought it a duty incumbent on him, and a power infſeparably = 
annere to the crown, to refrain and prevent ſuch miſchiefs 

and incomveniencies as he ſaw growing on the flate, againſt 
- which no certain law war extant, and which might tend 1 
the great detriment of the ſubjeR, if there ſhould be no rer 

medy provided till the mecting of a parkament. And this | 
prerogative, he adds, our Progenitort have, in 1 all Jima, 
uſed. and enjoyed b. The intervals between ſeffions, we 
may obſerve, were frequently ſo long, as to render it re- 

-  quiſite for a prince to interpoſe by his prerogative... The 
legality of this exertion was eſtabliſhed by uniform an: . 
Andiſputec practice; and Was even acknowledged by 

lawyers, who made, however, this difference between 
laws and proclamations, that the authority of the former ; 
was perpetual, that of the latter expired with the fove- - 
reign who emitted them |. But what the authority could 
| be, which bound the ſubjects, and yet was different from. | 
_ PF en ee! = ſeems inexplicable 
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by any mains of reaſbiy or plicics/ Aas dn dn i. e f „* 
ſtance, 8 it is ey hee; how ard. ors | 


to eſtabliſh it on furt principles of liberty. 
Urn che ſettlement of the reformat 
1 of power, which regards eccleſtaſtical matters, 
being chen without an owner, ſeemed to belong to tfle 
firſt occupant; and Henry VIII. failed not immediately 


n, ad al 


to ſeize it, and to exert” it even to the utmoſt degree of ; 


tranny. Thepoſſcon of it was continued with E uf 


and recovered by Elizabeth ; and that ambitious princess 
was i6 — jealous of this flower of her crown, 
nt, if they ever ; 
prefiimed to fritermeddle in theſe matters; and they were 


* 4 11 


that file ſeverely reprimanded the par 


ſo over-awed by her authority, as to ſubmit," and to afk 
pardon on theſt occaſibns. 
much leſs obſequious. They ventured to lift up their 


eyes; and' to conſider this prerogative; They there ſaw | 


_ large province of government, poſſeſſed by the king 
alone, and ſcarcely ever communicated with the parlia- 
ment. Phey were ſenſible, that this province admitted 
not of any exact boundary or eireumſcription They fad 
felt, that the Roman pontiff, in former ages, under pre 


tence of religion, was gradually making advances to uſurp . 
the whole civib power. They dreaded ſtill more danger - 
ous conſequences from the claims of their own ſovereign, 
who! reſided among them, and who, in many other re- 
ſpects, poſſeſſed ſuch unlimited authority. They therefore 5 
deemed ir abſolutely neceſſary to circumicribe this branch 
of prerogative, and accordingly, in the preceding ſeſſion, 
ey paſſed 4 bill againſt the eſtabliſmment of any eceleſi- 
LCA Toons without coolest a parliament k. | But the 1 


But James's parliaments were | 
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| en bill, . hare 
| the 1 alt eee Gps Oy 
uſe e with, A a « the 
0 ns. : He was; probably ſenſible, that, beſides the 
ot — of his authority, many nenden muſt 
power: in every magiſtrate ; and. that the lawn w. were 1 a | 
| ever. ſo carefully framed and digeſted, could nat poſſibly 
ery We Much info. whom ih 
er aer ee enn 44 n por N 
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Bor che buſimeſa, which chiefly. ocoupied che; com- 
; akin; during this ſeſſion, was the abolition of wardſhips 
and puryeyance ; prerogatives, -which had been more or 
leis touched on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign of 
James. In this affair, the commons employed the pro- 
per means, which might intitle them to ſucceſs : They 
offered the king a ſettled revenue as an equivalent for the 
powers, which he ſhould part with; and the king was 
willing to chearken to terms. After much diſpute, he 
offered to give up theſe prerogatives ſor 200,000 3 | 
1 ee e pawns rs 12; 1 
777. 191 OO BIG * . ee 
„5 1 he. 0 v. p. TAS et ONE | r 
3 Fg n We learn from Winwood's Memorials, vol. Ii. p. 193. [200 fake wy 
|  fgngdfor th this particular ſum. From thence my lord treaſurer came to the 


4 price; and her be Gia, that the Ki. s would no more riſe and fall like a mer - 
| « chant, That e H not hape a flower of his crown (meaning the court of 


32 


\ © wards) ſo much toffed;'thit it Was too dainty t6 be fo handed: Ane thei 
| © he ſaid, that he muſt deliver the very countenance ape. charatier of the 
ow, 8 6 W Which, 
1 #* LETS ; 7 o* Ws 


i the bar 


the sene . this reign a are: re very negligent i in relating 
parliamentary affairs, of whoſe importance they were 


not ſufſiciently appriſed, we know not exactly the reaſun 


of this failure. It only appears, that the king was ex- 


tremely diſſatisfied with the conduct of the parliament; £54" 


and ſoon. after diſſolved it. A e en or 
and ĩt fat near ſeven years. e ie GTOH 


I x the midſt of all theſe. alas Gre fome 


leſs violent, on royal prerogative, the king diſplayed, as 
openly as ever, -alt his exalted notions of monarchy and 


the authority of princes, Even in a ſpeech: to the parlia- Ao 


ment, Where he begged for ſupply; and where he ſhould 
naturally have uſed every art to ingratiate himſelf with 
that aſſembly, nee himſelf in theſe terms: “ I 


s conelude, then, the point, touching the power of 


kings, . divinity, that, as to diſpute 
— N God 1 do, is nen ur what God wills, 


8 44 on „ e cal 17 34 + if 


SIT +» 33 


by ee the. number of nineſcore thouſand pounds, which was our 

„ number, be could not affect, beratife nine was the number of the poers, 
4 who were always beggars, though-they f:rved ſo many muſes; and eleven 
1 was the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, Judas, was away; and 


er therefore might beſt be affected by his majeſty : But ther was. a mean 


* number, which mi ght accord us both; and hat was ten: Which, fays \ 
* qnylord:trealurer; is 3 ſacred number 3 fur ſo many werd God's command- 


We N which dend t tg virtue and efjfication,.* FM the commons. really 
| "20,000 pounds a-year more, on account: of this pleaſant roxceit of the 


ing an and the Di it Een the 1 paid wit, intent, 
the 


at ever was in th wild, nf "p33 x det „ ee 
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1d cat . a. N conceit of bis a mn 


the- ——— oehyy e the ah beds X. 
this ſum ſhould be levied. This ſeſſion was tog far ad- 66. 
voanced to bring ſo diſſicult a matter to a full concluſion; 
and though the parliament met again, towards the end 
; | of ithe.year;-and' reſumed the queſtion, they were never | 
| able e eee upon which they ſeemed (6 
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Wen 5 3 Joc pute what 

<< lng may do in the height of r Jr fu 
5. kings will ever be willing to declare what they will 

4 Gag if: they -wilb ane incur the curſe of God. 1 will 
| nt, that my power be diſputed upon; but 

* I that ever be willing to make the -reaſon."apyeayi'of 
. laws a.“ Notwithſtanding the great extent of prero- 
| forme offence, But we may 'obſerve, that; as the king's 
deſpotiſm was more ſpec; than practical; fo the in- 
| dependency of the commons was, at this time, the re- 
verſe; and, though ſtrongly ſupported by their preſent 
en as well as diſpoſition, was too new and recent 
to be as yet founded: on Gag? e and 
inden Fa. e A WEE TER THE 12 L „l SN 4 


Tuns year was diſtinguiſhed: os 2 ene event, 


39 Moy, 
| Death of 
tae French which: gave great alarm and concern in England; the 


* murder of the French monarch by the poinard of the 


fanatical Ravalliac With his death, the glory of che 
1 French monarchy ſuffered an eclipſe for ſome years; and 
5 eee ene, eee 
0 FFP r 

| land, the antipathy to the catholics revived pee upon 
tis tragical event; and ſome of the laws "which bad 

8 been La enacted, in order to keep theſe religioniſts- 
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1612. 1 Ss ee ad. 50 fixed: him,” 
A during” moſt of his oh, in 9 hos nal 


1 . ogcahorngr p. 537; 1 nn. en HE 
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x pate of vt, mike: Vorthus, 2 of 
w le differed from his" 1 ll ah 


— James's rig nere be behaved: eta 
Uged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, — 
bie chair, and to baniſh him their deminions . The 
king carried no furthen his proſecutions againſt that pro- 
feſſor; ne cy: bimed to the, ow. 
athrifmy he lit them to their — wiſdem 3 but 
ſoerely; never heretic better deſerved the flames . It is to he 
remarked, that, at this ade over, 2 
in Holland alone, the practice ning heretics. ſti] 


+ 


1 Sas n . * 
| A take : 2 view 225 him a 2s, the legiſlator of Treland; = | 
moſt, of, the N which, he had framed for ciwi· 


He Krb boaſts 8 5 
Bis maſter-piece ; and it will | appear, upon Kok, Ao | 
his vanity, 1 in this particular, Was not altogether without 


tion. aa aer . F 
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NC 
* 8 their lutz. iom durable and e 
1 35 — ere in chis work by a 

5 x , Well e ed, plan ; and in the OE 
0 b I 


P ee eee 
— indidifbeddrovingb e eee eee eee ee gh ag! 
r che Brahun law op ouftom, every! crime, however 
| enormous, was puniſhed, not with death, but by a fine 
de pecuntary mulct which was levied upon'the criminal“ = 
. Marder itſelf, as among all the antient barbarous na- 
+ Hons, Was atoned Wm umme and each” man; 
according to his rank, had a different rate or value af- 
ech to. Nm; which if any one was willing to pay, he 
ceded not fear 'afſaflinating his enemy. This rate was 

| ceatled his fc. When Sir William Fitzwilliams being 
Veck deputy, told Maguife, chat he was te fend a fheriff 


into Fermannah, which, a little had been made 
county, and ſubje&ed tothe Engl 1 3. Your, eriff, 
15 is I 3... 34 T 
aguire, all be welcome to me. But, let n. know, 


| beforehand, his erle, of the” ice of 1 . that, if my. 
N profile % % 1 my levy. the mancy upon the count As 
Po for 188 n, extortion, 2 other treſpaſſes, ſo little | 
were they re reg zarded, that no | penalty was affixed to * 
18 | Fences could ever be obtained. 


and no pa, for ſuch 8 : tain 
"Tax cuſtoms of Gauellinds 8 and Tan try wers " en — 
with the ſame abſurdity in 1 Gfibution of property. 
3 eit. mage” "7 Sir John Ban, 2 
Ars ES : | Upon 


1 49 * * 8 LIOT 41 


Upon the death-ofianpperfon, his land; by*th&6uſt 
 Gavelkinde, was divided among all the males of the fe 


tion made, if any of the ſept died; his portion was not 
ſhared out among) his ſons p but che chieſtain; be ber 
_ cretion, maile a hem of. all:the landsg be 

a en eee eee aesbis dude af — 
by reaſom of this cuſtom, enjoyed the: ſtied property of 


— to build; to plant to incloſen co cultivateg 6 | 


mprove; would have beet fo much loſt abeur t 
Tux chieftains and #h& Tanifts! kheugk drawn from 
1 thenprjneipal families, werb not heredita 
"eftabliſhed" by election) org more properhy fpeaking, "by 
er tyre Their authority at WIRE; and, 
hſtanding that certain Lands were(alligned-to the 
flies; Alte profit reſulted from exactions; dues, aſſeſf⸗- 
ments; for which pee eee und Which 
were levied at pleaſute He | | 
word among the Iriſh, That they dwelt wefward of he1ew, 
 wohichi dwelt beyond the rb ef the Barrow Meaning the 
countryz/ where the Engliſh: inhabi $3:and? which ex- 
tended not beyond the compaſs-of twenty miles, lying in 
the neighbourhodd of Dublin . 
- AFTER aboliſhing theſe Iriſn euſtoms, and ſubſtituting 
Engliſh law in their place; James, having taken all the 
natives under his protection, and declared them free citi- 
zens, proceeded to govern them WY regular adminiſtra- 
tion, military: as well as ci ee ee e ene 207 gant 
5 ſufficient army was maintained, its diſcipline” in- 
. (at pay itted from England, in order 
to keep the ſoldiers from preying upon the country, as a8 


| des been uſual, in former "reighs. © When Odog rhartie | 


nt n Lt ober, 
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| nity 4 cirvuits were: elablikes, juſtice adminiſtered, 


| kind fevercly denied: ns As'the Triſh had been univer- 
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Lok Tur hole province of Ulſter having fallen to the 
cron by the attainder of rebels; a company was! eſta» 
bdliſhed in London, for planting nem colonies in that fer- 
tile e The RAY | 
were brought. over: yang Akad ee 
Triſh were removed from the hills and faſtneſſes, and ſet - 
tled in the open country: Huſbandry and the arts were 
5 82 A N habitation. ſettured-:-Phaiider, and. 

ing the welt wild. Kat 1 province of all Irela » 
ſoon. became the beſt cultivated and molt civilized 1 
* UCH the arts, t ee na- 

5 and. juſtice, a 


* Sir John Davi pats » 264, #6 4.6 * 3 | 
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Elizabeth ith, the Palatine — Riſe & . 


of Somerſet ——Riſe oof? 2 dun. 
onar towns s delivered ——Aﬀetre of d. Scolari. * 


vu IS year the ſudden denth of Henry 1 a of 
e e * Wales, diffuſed an univerſal grief throughout the 
1612 nation. "Tho" youth and royal birth, both of them ſtrong 
Nav. Gb, allurements, prepoſſeſs men mightily in favour of the 
Prince Early age of all prinees; it is with peculiar fondneſs, that 
Hewy. hiftorians mention Henry: And, in every reſpect, his 
merit ſeems to have been extraordinary. He had not 
reached his eighteenth year, and he already poſſeſſed more 
dignity in his behaviour, and commanded more reſpect, 
_ his father, with all his age, learning, and experi- 

ace. Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, had 
— him into any irregular pleaſures: Buſineſs and 
ambition ſeem to have been his ſole paſſion. His incli- 
nations, as well as exerciſes, were entirely martial. The 
| French ambaſſador, taking leave of him, and aſking his 
commands for France, found him employed in the ener- 

| © Ciſe of the pike ; Tell your king, ſaid he, in what occupa- 
tion you left me engaged. He had conceived great affec- 
tion and eſteem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. It 
„ * qr his ſaying, Sure no king but my father would keep ſuch 
7 "or . r us indeed to have nouriſhed . 


| \ 2 The French Monarch had PA 8 orders to his dige to cul. 

tivate the prince's friendſhip ; who muſt ſoon, (aid be, have chief authority 

in England, where the king and queen are beld in fo little e e See 
Dp. de la Boderie, vol. i. p. 402, 415. vol. i ii. Pe 16; 349. © 

d Coke's Detection, 5. 37. | 
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ee ene For the king, on acco 

pedantry and puſillanimity; and by that means a 

in wich che reſtieſd and martial ſpirit of the Engl n. e 

non. | bably promoted the glory, 8 

perhaps not the felicity, of his people.” The 'utthappy = 9 

Prepoſſeſſion, which men commonly entertain In Favour — 

of ambition, courage, enterprize, and other watlike vir- 

tues, erigages generous natures, ' who ne Ive fame, 

Pee eee eee ace een that of 

the reſt of mankind. * e, eee e | 
VIOLENT reports were and NT Henry had „„ 

* carried. off by poiſon; but the phyſicians, on open q 

ing his body, found ine to confirm ſuch an 

opinion . The bold and criminal malignity of \men's 

eee the king on that oc 

caſion. But that Prince's. character ſeems rather to haye 5 

failed in the extreme of facility and humanity, than in 

chat of cruelty, a0. violence. His, indulgence to Henrx 

was great, and. perhaps imprudent, by giving him a ”"_ | 

= Independent ſextlements; . in ſo ehe 


i martiage 'of the 3 . e Fre- 163. 
os Elector Palatine, | was finiſhed ſome. time after/the | 
death of the prince, and ſerved. to diſſipate the grief, 
which aroſe on that melancholy. event. But this marri- Per. _ fo 
Age, though celebrated with great joy and feſtivity, M Marriage of 


| proved, itſelf, an unhappy event to the, king, as well as 5 


to his i law, and had ill. conſequences on. the repu- — 
tation and fortunes of both. The. Elector, truſting to 

ſo great an alliance, engaged in enterprizes beyond his 
krength: And the king, not being able to ſupport him 

in his diſtreſs, Toft entirely, in the end of his life, what 

| remained of = affections and eſteem of his own ſubjects, 


94948 Exer during ſeſlons of parlament, the hiſtory of 
this reign may more properly be « called the haffory of the 


macs © eee p. 690. . 37. Witwood, p. 278. | : NE 
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2 — neee court: It 
he . was a favourite, and;one beloved by James wich ſo pro- 
e. fuſe and unlimited an affection, as left no room for. any - 


rival or competitor. About the end of the year 2609, 
Robert Carre, à youth of twenty years of age, and of a 
good family in Scotland, arrived in London, after having 
ſome time in his travels. All his natural accom- 
| pliſhments conſiſted in good looks : All his acquired abi- 
ties, in an eaſy air and 2 demeanour. e 
D that 

be diſcovered talents ſufficient to entitle nary ins | 


: 5 to male a great figure in che government. Apprized of I 


err and beauty, and exterior 
appearance, he ſtudied how matters might be ſo adjuſted, 
that this new object ſhould make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 
upon him. Without mentioning him at court, he aſſigned 
him the office, at a match of tilting, of preſenting to the 
king his buckler and device; and hoped that he would 
attract the attention of that monarch. Fortune proved 
_ favourable to his deſign, by an incident, which bore, at 
firſt; a contrary aſpect.” When Carre was advancing to 
execute his _ his unruly horſe flung him, and broke 
his leg in the king's preſence. James approached him 


With pity e Love and affection aroſe on the 


ght of his beauty and tender years ; and the prince or- 
dered him immediately to be lodged in the palace, and to 

| becarcfullyattended. He himſelf, after the tilting, paid 

nim a viſit in his chamber, and returned frequently du- 
ring his confinement. "The i ignorance and ſimplicity of 
the boy finiſhed the conqueſt, begun by his exterior 
. graces and accompliſhments. Other princes have been 
fond. of chuſing their favourites from among the lower 
| ranks of their ſubjects, and have repofed themſelves on 


; 
44 ; i. ; 
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vets el confidence A 


becauſe the object has been beholden to their bounty for er = 


every honour. and acquiſition : James was deſirous that 


his favourite ſhould alſo derive from him all his ſenſe, ex- 


perience, and knowledge. Highly conceited of his-own 
wiſdom, he pleaſed himſelf with the fancy, that this raw 
, youth, by his leſſons and inſtructions, would, in a little 
time, be equal to his ſageſt miniſters, and be initiated 


into all the profound myſteries of government, on which 
he ſet ſo high a value. And as this Kind of creation was 


more perfectly his own work than any other, he ſeems to 


have indulged an unlimited fondneſs for his minion, be- 


even that which he bore to his own children. He 


| knighted him, created him Viſcount Rocheſter, 


gave him the garter, brought him into the priyy-council, 
and, tho at firſt without aſſigning him any particular of- 
ce, beſtowed on him the ſupreme. direction of all his 


bulineſs and political. concerns. Agreeable to this rapid 


advancement in confidence and honour, were the riches 


heaped upon the needy favourite; and while Saliſbury 


and all the wiſeſt miniſters could ſcarcely find expedients 
| ſufficient to keep in motion the overburthened machine of 
government, James, with unſparing hand, loaded with 
treaſures this inſignificant and uſeleſs pageant %,  ... 
Ir is faid, that the king found his pupil fo ill educated, 
as to be ignorant even of the loweſt rudime 
tin tongue ; and that the monarch, layi 8 
tre, took the birch into his royal hand, and inſtructed 
bim is in the principles of grammar. | During the intervals 


of this noble occupation, affairs of ſtate would be intro | 


duced; and the ſtripling, by the aſcendant which he had 
E acquired, was now enabled to repay in political what he 


had received in grammatical inſtruction. Such ſcenes, 5 


5 and fuch incidents, are the mote Mega 65 . *s 
TT %, 
vor. I. . ED - leſs. 
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e. as the paſſion ef James ſeems not to 


f 9 conminedintic any thing criminal or fagitious. Hiſtory 


mm 


es herſelf willingly with a relation of the great 
crimes, or the great virtues of mankind; but ſhe appears 
to full from her dignity, when neceſſitated to ne = 


| nenne: 


"Tat favourite was not, at firſt, fo intoxicated' with 


advancement, as not to be ſenſible of his own ignorance 
and inexpetience.” He had recourſe to the affiſtance and 


advice of a friend; and he was miore fortunate in his 


| choice, than Is. tual with ſuch pampered minions. In 


Sir Thomas Overbury he met with a judicious and ſin- 


cere counſellor, who, building all hopes of his own pre- 


ferment on that of the young favourite, endeavoured to 
inſtill into him the principles of prudence and diſcretion. 


By zealouſſy ſerving every body, Carre was taught to 


abate the envy, which might attend his ſudden elevation: 
By ſhewing a preference for the Engliſh, he learned ts | 


eſcape the prejudices, which prevailed againſt his coun- 
try. And fo long as he was contented to be ruled by 


Overbuty's friendly counſels, he enjoyed, what is rare, a 
the hi gheſt favour of the Prince, e being hated by 
the people. * 


: To complete the 2 0 of courtly Japon, nought 
was wanting but a kind. miſtreſs; and, where high | for- 
tune concurred with all the graces of youth and beauty, 5 
this, circumſtance could not be- difficult to attain. But i 


Was here that the fayourite met with that rock, on which 


all his fortunes were wrecked, "and which plunged. him 
for, ever into an abyſs of infamy, guilt, and miſery. 


3,6. 


”Y No ſooner had James mounted the throne of Koko, 
ha z he, remembered. his friendſhip, for the unfortunate 
1 of Howard and Deyereux, who had ſuffered, for 
attachment to the cauſe. of Mary and to his own, 
N * young ! EX to 'his blood and dignity, 
85 1 * E and | 


- 


1 niz 1 2 vo 1. an 


ther pleaſure of uniting theſe families by the marriage f 


tte ear of Eſſex with lady Frances Howard, daughter 


of the earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he fours 
teen years of age; and it was thought proper, till both 
ſould attain the age of puberty, that he ſhould go abroad, 

and paſs ſome time in his travels . He returned into 
England after four years abſence, cid was pleaſed to 


find his counteſs in the full luſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed * = 


of the love and admiration of the whole court. But, 


2 huſband, he met with nothing but ſymptoms of aver- 
ſion and diſguſt, and a flat refuſal of any farther familiari- 
ties. He applied to her parents, who conſtrained; her to 
attend him into the country, and to partake of his bed: 


br But nothing could overcome her rigid ſullenneſs and ob- | 


ſtinacyz and ſhe ſtill roſe from his fide, without having 
ſhared the nuptial-pleaſures. Diſguſted with re-iterated 
denials, he at laſt gave over the purſuit, and ſeparating 


8 how of Norfolk — 


en the earl approached, and claimed the privileges of 


himſelf from her, thenceforth ane n ache to 


a her own will and diſcretion. 198 by 


- Svcn coldneſs and averſion in lady 3 Eſſex datos 


without an attachment to another object. The favourite 
had opened his addreſſes, and had been too ſucceſsful in 
making impreſſion on the tender heart of the young, 


Counteſs E. She imagined, that, fo long as ſhe refuſed 


che embraces” of Eſſex, ſhe never could be deemed his 
Wife, and that a ſeparation and divorce might ſtill open 


* 


the way for a new marriage with her beloved Rocheſter 3. 


Though their patfion was ſo violent, and their *opportu- ; 


fities" of intercourſe ſo frequent, that they had already 
mclülged themſelyes in all the gratifications of IoVegt 
Aill lamented their unhappy fate, While the union be- 


9 Kennet, p. 686, * lde, p. 687. S0 Trins, lk 2.28. : 
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be, if S64-0.0 be o& | 5 
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enge raven them was, not entire and indiffoluble- And the 


| my Over, as well as his miſtreſs, was e waere ee 
OG: 5 


mutual ardour ſhould be crowned by marriage. 

g8o momentous an affair could not be b with- 
out conſulting Overbury, with whom Rocheſter was ac- 
cuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets; While that faithful 
friend had conſidered his patron's attachment to the 
counteſs of Eſſex merely as an affair of gallantry, hd had 


_ favoured its progreſs; and it was partly owing to the i ins 
© genious, and paſſionate letters which he, diQtated; that 
Rocheſter. had met with ſuch ſucceſs in his addreſſes, 
| Like an experienced courtier, he thought, that a con- 
queſt of this nature would throw a luſtre on the young 
uritez and would tend ſtill further to endear him to 


ae than n hnc.ef the ane. of his 


court, and liſtened with attention to every tale of gal- 


lantry. But great was Overbury's alarm, when Rocheſ- 


ter mentioned his deſign of marrying the Counteſs; and 
he uſed every method to diſſuade his friend from ſo. fooliſh 


an attempt. He repreſented, how invidious, how diffi- 
cult an enterprize it was to procure her a divorce from her 


huſband : How dangerous, how ſhameful, to take into 


| his own bed a profligate woman, who, being married to 


3 young nobleman of the firſt rank, had not ſcrupled ta 
proſtitute her character, and to beſtow favours on the ob- 


ject of a capricious and momentary paſſion: And, in the 


4eal of friendſhip, he went ſo far as to threaten Rocheſter, 
that he would ſeparate himſelf for ever from him, if he 
gould ſo far forget his Wyo and his Ingerel as to 


ſecute the intended marriage. 


- RocarsTBER had the weakneſs. to reveal this . 


1 ten to. the Counteſs of Eſſex; and when her rage and 


ury broke out againſt Oyerbury, he had alſo the weak- 
nes to. enter into her vindictive . and to fwear 


REY Sate rand. i. p. 2357 . Franklyn, p. 14. 
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| vengeance againſt his friend, Pr the Une inſtance, © 2 
which he could receive, of his faithful friendſhip. Some — 
contrivance was neceſſary for the execution of their pur- 1613. 
poſe.” Rocheſter addreſſed himſelf to the king ; and aften 
complaining, that his own indulgence to Overbury had 
begot in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely 
diſagreeable, he procured a commiſſion for his embaſſy to 
Ruffia; which he repreſented as a retreat for his friend, 

both profitable and honourable. When conſulted by 
Overbury, he earneſtly diſſuaded him from accepting this 
offer, and took on himſelf the office of ſatisfying the king, 
if he ſhould be any-wiſe diſpleaſed with the refuſal . T 
the king again, he aggravated the inſolence of Over- 
bury's conduct, and obtained a warrant for committing April ai. 
bim to the Tower, which James intended as a ſlight 


ment for his diſobedience. The lieutenant of the Toter 5 BY 


was a' creature of | Rocheſter's, and had TIED: 
into the office for this very purpoſe : He confined Over 
bury ſo ſtrictly, that the unhappy priſoner. Was e 
the ſight even of his neareſt relations; and no commu pars 
cation of any kind was allowed with him, Og: * =D, 
fix months, which he lived in/prifon. Sh, 

. Txzs obſtacle being removed, the lovers — "ON 
purpoſe: and the king himſelf, forgetting the dignity of 
his character, and his friendſhip for the family of Eſſex, 
entered zealouſly into the project of procuring the Coun- 
teſs a divorce from her huſband, - Eſſex alſo. embraced 
the opportunity of ſeparating himſelf from a bad woman, 
by whom he was hated; and he was willing to favour 
their . ſucceſs. by any honourable expedient. The wo _ 
dtence for 2 divorce, was his incapacity to fulfil the con- 
jugal duties; and he confelled, that, with regard to the 
Tut | he was conſcious of ſuch an way N 


1 6 I 
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4 ag hho not ſenſible of it with/regird't6 why: | 

n her place too, it is ſaid, à young —— rern 

"ig tuted under a maſk,” to undergo: the legal eee | 

A jury of matrons. After ſuch a trial, f | 

influence; and ſupported by the ridiculous en. 

faſcination or witchcraft, the ſentence” of divorde Was 

8 need between the Earl of Eſſex and his Counteſs'*, 

| And, to crown the ſcene, the king, ſolicitous leſt tha 

lady mould loſe any rank — beſtowed | 

on his minion the title of earl of Somerſet. 18% 

A Noerwirnsrawpixe this ſucceſs, the Ge 

Somerſet was not ſutisfed, till ſheiſhould: further fats 

| het revenge on C Overbury ; and ſhe engaged her huſband; 

. DTD af welt her Unelez the Earl of Northampton, in the 

un atföeibus defign of taking him off ſecretly by poiſon! | 

e Pu fb attempts were reciteratec by weak nn but 
1 poioned, ht daſt, they gave him one ſo ſudden and violent, 


| TO IIa ſymptoms: were apparent to every one, who'apprinched i 


— Fm, is interment was hurried on with the greateſt 

1 he precipitation; and, though a ſtrong ſuſpicion immedittely 

2 . Prevalled in the public; the full proof of the crime was 
47 , not brought to light, till me years 5 eee EB 


Ae ras] 295 7 * en fatal — ed Ove 


? au bi. | 

. of by erg given wir 5 damen | Men je rt ng | 

| | Hot; chat the contrary inference was much juſter.” If 
1 | Somerſet was ſo great a novice in this deteſtable art, that, 

J during the courſe” of five months, àa man; Who was his 

1 priſonet, and attended by none but his emiffaries, could 

=_ be EI 0 bungling à manner; how 
1 TPcöould it be imagined, that a young prince, Ring © in his 
own. ourtyubtotinded by bis own friends and" i 
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elude the ſkill of the moſt experienced phyſictans ? 


of e e en © n A . 
off by ſo ſubtile a poiſon, if ſuch a one exiſt, as 00 


| nnn iſter that James ever poſſeſſed, the Earl 


y was dead u: Suffolk, a man of ſlender ca- 
| pacityy! had ſucceeded him in his office: Aud; it was 
0 taſk to ſupply, from an exhauſted 2 

FUL n of James and of his young Fe be the 
t, invented by Saliſbury, was fold; and two 


hundred patents of that ſpecies of knighthood; were diſ- 


poſed of for ſo many thouſand pounds: Each rank of 
nobility had alſo its price affixed to it : Privy ſeals were 
eirculated to the amount of 200, 00 pounds: Bene vo- 


lences were exacted to the amount of 52,000ipounds'? : ; 


But all theſe expedients proved inſufficient to ſupply che 
f — ee even though he began to enter into 


* 


| nem fot retrenching his expences gh. However 


a ne parliament muſt be 
dangerous expedient, 26ar feh- it 
ee e e eee eee to trial. % 3 , 
Wr the commons were aſſembled, they Asbbere 
an extraordinary alarm, on account of the/rumour, which 
vas ſpread abroad concerning andert: 
ported, that ſeveral: iro attached: to the king, Had 
entered into a confe and having laid a regular 
plan for the new elections, bad diſtributed their intereſt 
all over England, and had undertaken to ſecure a majo- 
rity for the court. 80 ignorant were the commons, that 
they knew not this incident to be the firſt infallible ſymp- 
tom of any regular « or, eſtabliſhed liberty. Had they been 
weine On, * mann of their predeoeſſors; 


- we 7 4 14655 wants eus hit em 
m noth of May, ien. en we ee a. T1, 33. „ Idem p. 761 
p Idem, 7.49. 14 eth ms, be! 5 7 PS: * 
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5th April. 
A Parlia+ 


aber., Ie was rel men Ane 
2 72» 


| ex 2 as 7. who, as the earl of — laſbpariainent; 


| | . 
129 "ow needed not 


Fg  derable offices of the king 


OO POIs EPL eue — 
; A def in-itheir cledtions.” e the kings even 
inſiſted, that none of their houſehold ſhould be elected 
members; and, though the charter was afterwards: de- 
elared void, Henry VI. from his great favaur'to the city 
of York, conferred a peculiar privilege on its citizens, 
that they ſhould be exempted from this trouble. It is 
well known, that, in ancient times, à ſeat, in the houſe. 
being conſidered as a burthen, attended neither with ho- 
nour nor profit, it was requiſite. for the counties and 
boroughs to pay fees to their repreſentatives. Abqut this 
time, — dF Ade 2 and the. 


of long ages for the eee was not alto- 

continued. It was not till lang after, when 
; Ln was . eſtabliſhed, and popular aſſemblies 
entered into every branch of public buſineſs, that the 
ee eee eee eee and the crown 
— — — 


W's 7s 2 


80 little ſkill or fo monroe pena 


IF eee for managing elections, that this houſe. of 
1 85 commons ſhowed rather a ſtronger. ſpirit of liberty than 


the foregoing; and inſtead of entering upon the huſineſe 
of ſupply, as urged by the ns who made them ſeveral 
liberal offers, of s! 5 hays immediaely refined be 


. 1 1 Feb. ow: i appears,. Ib that, Salibary way Sg 
what miſtaken in this fact: And if the kings were not oftener refuſed ſupply 


| by the parliament, it was only becauſe they would not often expoſe them. 


ſelves to the hapard of being refuſed 1 Bot it is certain that Engliſh parlia- 
| ments did anciently carry their frugality to an extreme, _— GET > 
prevailed upon to give.the neceſſary ſupport to the government. 5 

8 Part e. ow ee 35 5 
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ee broached laſt r 
diſputed his majeſty's power of levying new 
| and- impoſitions, by the mere authority of his prero- 1626. 
gative. er een wee in nn 
ney and RI Ni. of — 
Spain; nor was this reaſoning received by the houſe, ei- 
ther with ſurprize or indignation v. The members of the 
oppoſite party, either contented themſelves with denying 
the juſtneſs mee op: they diſputed the truth 

of the obſervation . And a patriot member in particu- 

5 lg Sir Roger Owen, eren in arguing againſt the impo- 
 Hitions, very frankly allowed, that the king of England 
was endowed with as ample power and prerogative as any 
prince in Chriſtendom 7. The nations on the continent, 

we may obſerve, ſtill, in chat age, ſome ſmall 

e ene _ re eder en. OLIN © . 
little more. ** err anne . | | 
pine FINER e e a n | 
e ee A ſpeech of Neile, f 

— dhe pen z and the king ſeized | 1 

the opportunity of diſſolving immediately, . with great 5 

indignation, a parliament, which had ſhown ſo firm 2 th Jens. 
reſolution of retrenching his prerogative, without com-. 
muniaating, in return, the ſmalleſt ſupply. to his neceſ 

ſities. He carried his reſentment ſo far as even to throw ö , 
into priſon ſome of the members, who had been the moſt | 

; Mn we. to his meaſures *. In vain did 

he plead, in excuſe far this violence, the example of Eli- 

vabeth and other princes of the line of Tudor, as well as | 

Plantagenet, The people and the parliament, without 


„ Journ, 47 nj 1614. * Journ. 22, 1 May, 1624.) hn. 
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pfetedents admitted; che —— —— * e 

hs oye —— of e een that time, 
wet fn Heftroy each other, and from difſol 
the old, beget ſome new le — 
bern and conſiſtent. rei iO extra Hiw att 
| I che public'and-avowee eee 
Ben of commons, throughout this whole reign, there 
appears ſufficient cauſe of quarrel and mutual diſguſt; yet 
| be ee e eee CPP gr tek ates | 


boy the high — — -which-t eee 

mois contented tiiwhiclves to hear with filence and ſeem- 
ing approbation ; and the king, informed of theſe bas 
ne cogchuded de whole houſe: to be infected v 

t tis prerogative ; 
though he valued bf xcremelyon i ing-raſ and 
perhaps was not altogether i diſſi "i 
ſeems to have eee eee 
ſeecrecy; but openly, at his table, in all companies, in- 
culeated thoſe monarchical tenets, which he had ſo — 


England, and — vere 8 in the ee. 
terms, to the civil law: And for this indiſcretion he found 
himſelf obliged to apologize, in a ſpeech to the former 
X ent . As à fpecimen of his uſual liberty of talk, 
* mention fe beugte it paſſed { tome, An after, 
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ane. nt with-in we life of Wales, and which © FIT A 1 
young, Wa e bist un en nn WE” vs 
in the circle, and ſaw James dine; where, among other 
| companys: there ſat at table two biſhops, Neile and An- 
drewys. The king propoſed aloud: this queſtion, Whether 
eight ust take his ſubjects money, when he needed 
it, without all this for mality of parliament? Neile re- 
plied, God forbid you ſhould not: Forrypurare the breath of 
ou noftrils. ' Andrews declined anſwering, and ſaid, he 
was not ſkilled: in parliamentary caſes : But upon the 
king's urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no eva- 
ſion, the biſhop replied very pleaſantiy: My then I think 5 
your majeſty 10 Wen my dane, en 78 yo 
be Mart it.. e BA A 12 127 15 30 


6 55 e ee A&I „ % Fl . 82 
* Tes euere d e ape the enquiry o how. 
ide ; but he had not eſcaped that ſtill voice, which 2 
. make itſelf be heard amidſt all the hurry and flattery ** 
af à court, and aſtoniſhes the criminal with a juſt repre- 
ſentatiun of his moſt ſecret enormities. Conſcious of the 
murder of his friend, Somerſet received ſmall conſola- 
tion from the enjoyments of love, or the utmoſt kind- 
neſs and indulgence of his ſovereign . The Yract of - 
his youth gradually diſappeared, the gaiety of his man- =_ 
ners was obſcured, his politeneſs and obliging behaviour 55 ; in 
.-wereichanged into ſullenneſs and filence; And the king, 
wWboſe affections had been. engaged by: theſe ſuperficial 
_accompliſhnients, began to eſtrange W ee a man, 
who; no longer contributed to his amuſement. „ 
Vn ſagacious courtiers obſerved the a ee es er 
this diſguſt: Somerſet's enemies ſeited the opportunity, 
and offered a new minion to the king. George Villiees, 


= youth of one-and-twenty, younger brother of A ou” | 
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c Ache bai. returned at this e eee 


| remarked for the advantages of a handſome — 


9 


teel air, and faſhionable apparel. At a comedy, he was 


purpoſely placed full in James's eye, and — | 
engaged the attention, and, in the ſame inſtant, the af · 


ſections of that monarch ©, Aſhamed of his ſudde U 
| t, the king endeavoured, but in vain, to con- 
ceal the partiality, which he felt for the handſom 


ſtranger; and he employed all his profound e 


fix him in his ſervice, without ſeeming to deſire it. He 
declared his reſolution not to confer any office on bim. 
unleſs entreated by the queen; and he pre 


mould only be in complaiſance to her choice, —— 


agree to admit him near his perſon. \ I be queen was im- 
mediately applied to; but ſhe, well knowing the extr 


- 66 which the king carried theſe agtackments, .refiaſeds.. at. 


firſt, to lend her countenancn;@> ichis cap. pai: It 


was not till entreated by Abbot, archbiſhop of Canter- 


dury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced againſt 


Hand, by aſking this favour of him. And the king, 


advance of friendſhip from his rival, begat p 


Somerſet, that ſhe would condeſcend to oblige her huſ- 


thinking na- that all appearances were fully ſaved, no 


longer conſtrained his affection, but eee eee : 
the- office e ene on young Villiers 


Tus whole court was thrown into parties W 


two minions; while ſome endeavoured to advance the 
Fiſing fortunes of Villiers, others deemed it ſafer to ad- 
here to the eſtabliſhed credit of Somerſet... The king 
himſelf,” divided between inclination and decorum, en- 
creaſed the doubt and ambiguity: of the courtiers; and 


the tern jealouſy of the old favourite, who refuſed: every” : 


n nn their ſeveral a e "But the "wag 
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ol thay, which he ſo well merited. ES, 

A apothecary's prentice, who had been —_—_— in 
4530 up the poiſons, having retired to Fluſhing, began 
to talk very freely of the whole ſecret; and the affair at 
laſt came to the ears of Trumbal, the king's envoy in the 


7715. 


Low Countries, By his means, Sir Ralph Winwood, 


ſecretary of ſtate, was informed; and he immediately 


carried the intelligence to James. The king, alarmed 

and aſtoniſhed to find ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom 
be had admitted into his boſom, ſent for Sir Edward 
Coke, chief juſtice, and earneſtly recommended to him 


the moſt rigorous and unbiaſſed ſcrutiny, This injunc- 


tion was executed with great induſtry and ſeverity: The 


Whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled: The 
leſſer criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, 
Franklin, Weſton, Mrs. Turner, were firſt tried and 


condemned : Somerſet and his counteſs were afterwards 


found guilty : Northampton's death, a TROP IIs had | 


ſaved him from a like fate. | 
1 Te e ee ee eee 


dial of Mrs. Turner, told her, that ſhe was guilty of 


the ſeven deadly fins : She was a whore, a bawd, a ſor- 


cerer, a witch, a papiſt, a felon, and a murderer f. And 


| what may more ſurprize us, Bacon, then attorney- gene- 


tal, took care to obſerve, that poiſoning was, a popiſh. 


trick :. Such were the bigotted prejudices which prevail 


ed in this age : Poiſoning was not, of. itſelf, ſufficien y 


_ edious, if it was not repreſented as a branch of popery. | 


Stowe tells us, that, when the king came to. Newcaſtle, 
on his firſt entry into England, he gave liberty to all the 


priſoners, except thoſe who. were confined for treaſon, _ 


murder, and papiftry. When one conſiders theſe circum- 
e State Trials, vol. i p: $30. 19 28 . vol. i. p. 24. 
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Ef it ktances, chat furious bigotry of che catholics, which 


broke out in the gunporter aa ge ee n leſs 
1613. ſurpriſing. e r 9 oth iris 
Nee the e ide in Overbury's de received 
the puniſhment due to their crime: But the king be- 
flowed: a pardon on the principals, Somerſet and the 
counteſs. It muſt be confeſſed, that James's fortitude had 
been highly laudable, had he pelitted i in his firſt inten- 
tion of conſigning over to ſevere juſtice all the criminals: 
But let us ſtill beware of blaming him too harſhly, if, 
on the approach of the fatal hour, he ſcrupled to deliver 
into the hands of the executioner, perſons whom He had 
once favoured with his moſt tender affections. To ſoften 
the rigour of their fate, after ſome years” impriſonment, 
he reſtored them to their liberty, and conferred on them 
2 penſion, with which they retired, and languiſhed out 
old age in infamy and obſcurity.” Their guilty loves 
were turned into the moſt deadly hatred ; and they paſſed - 
many years together in the ſame houſe, without 1924 in- 
| tercourſe or correſpondence with each other b, 2 88 
SEVERAL hiſtorians i, in relating theſe N "have 
inſiſted much on the diflimulation of James's behaviour, 
when he delivered Somerſet into the hands of the chief 
juſtice ; on the inſolent menaces of that criminal; on 
his peremptory refuſal to ſtand a trial; and on the ex- 
| treme anxiety of the king during the whole progreſs of 
this affair. Allowing all theſe circumſtances to be true, 
of which ſome are ſuſpicious, if not palpably falſe *, the 
| great remains of tenderneſs, which James ſtill felt fer 
- Somerſet, may, perhaps, be ſufficient'to account for chem. 
| That favourite was high-ſpirited ; and reſolute rather to 
4 periſh than live under the infamy to which he was ex- 


OW" James was ble, that the pardoning of fo great 

Nie $0057 21 Ade end K e 5 04 
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Gill more 1 0 if his obſtinate and ren — 

viour on his trial ſhould augment the public hatred againſt | 

him 1. At leaſt, the unreſerved confidence, /in which 
the king had indulged his favourite for ſeveral years, 

| might render Somerſet maſter of ſo many ſecrets, that it 

is impoſſible, without farther light, to aſſign the parti- 

cular cauſe of that ſuperiority, Ma RPO Wee 


35 peared ſo much to aſſume. N ee thi 


Tux fall of Somerſet, and his ASP is en RI 
opened the way for Villiers to mount up at once to the Bockinge | | 

full height” of favour, of honours, and of riches. Had ; 
James's paſſion been governed by common rules of pru-— 1 
dence, the office of cup-bearer would have attached!Wil | 
liers to his perſon, and might well have contented one of 
his age and family; nor would any one, who was not | 
cynically auſtere, have much cenſured the ſingularity g. 
the king's choice in his friends and favourites. But ſun 
advancement was far inferior to the fortune, Which he = 
intended for his minion. In the: courſe of e a 
he 'created him Viſcount Villiers, Earl, Marquis, and 
Duke of Buckingham, knight of the garter, maſter of 
che horſe, chief juſtice in Eyre, warden of the cinque 
ports, maſter. of the king's. bench office, ſteward of Weſt= 
minſter; conſtable of Windſor, and lord high; admiral of - 
England. His mother obtained the title; of Counteſs of peo 
Buckingham: His brother was created Viſcount Purbeck; au. e, 
ang. a numerous train in of needy relations were all matted <= . * 4) 
up into credit and authority, And thus the fond prince, e 


while, he meant to play the tutor to his favourite, and 1 is 


to train him up in the rules of prudence and politics, ,* 27 4 


| al] an' en apa by e him Wilde kao 7 2 
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ed A May 5 2 bas 


dus family to ſupply with riches, were enterprizes too 


geeat for the empty exchequer of James. In order to 
. obtain a little money, the cautionary towns ruſt be de- 


livered up to the Dutch; a meaſure which has been ſe- 
verely blamed by almoſt all hiſtorians 3 and I may ven- 
ture to affirm, E edi 


| real weight and importance. re) offs Leh 


Wx queen Elizabeth advanced Ads | 
port;of the Infant republic'; beſides the view of ſecuring 


' herſelf againſt the power and ambition of Spain, ſhe ſtill 


reſerved the proſpect of re imburſement! and ſhe got 
conſigned into her hands the three important fortreſſes of 


Fluſhing, the Brille, and Rammekins, as pledges for the 


due to her. Indulgent to the neceſſitous condi-. 
tion of the ſtates, the agreed that the debt ſhould bear no 


5 mages and ſhe ſtipulated, that, if ever England ſhould . 


make a ſeparate peace with Spain, ſhe n * | 
croops, which garriſoned thoſe fortreſſes a. 
Arrzx the truce was coneluded 1 Spina and 


| the United Provinces, the States made an agreement with 

the king, that the debt, which then amounted to 860 oh 
pounds, ſhould be diſcharged by yearly payments of 
_. 49,000 pounds; and as five years had elapſed, the debt 
Was now reduced to 600,000 pounds, and in fifteen years 
mmaore, if the rruce was renewed, it would be finally ex- 
tinguiſhed 9. ' But of this ſum, 26, ooo pounds a- year 
were expended on the pay of the garriſon: The remain= 
der alone accrued to the king: And the States, weighing 


| theſs circumſtances, thought, that they made James 4 


Q Rane, tom. .. p. 247, Wiawood, vol, l. p. 33. 115 C Si 


Y era aaa b. 27, 28, * 
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N oh on, * fl urrender « of the cautionary towns, to pay Gy, 
him immediately, 250,000 pounds, and to incorporate 1616. 
the Engliſh, garriſons in their army. It occurred alſo to 
che king, that even the payment of the, 40,000, pounds. a-. 
year. was precarious, and depended: on the, accident of the : | 
Gude 's being renewed between Spain and the Low Coun+ | 
tries: If war broke out, the maintenance of the gartifons 
lay upon England alone; a burthen very uſeleſs and too 
heavy for the ſlender revenues of that kingdom: Tha 
even during the truce, the Dutch, ſtraitened by. other 
expences, were far from being regular in their payments; 1 5 
and the garriſons were at preſent in danger of mutinyging < i 
for want of ſubſiſtance: That the annual ſum of 450 
the whole ſaving on the Dutch payments, amounted, in 
fifteen years, to no more than 210,000 pounds; whereas 
259,000; pounds were offered immediately, a. larger ſum, 3 1 
and if money be computed at ten per cent, the current e el 1 
| intereſt; more than double the ſum to which England - 
was entitled : That if James waited till the whole debt EL 
Was diſchatged, the troops, which compoſed the garri- 
ſions, remained a burthen upon him, and could not be 
broken, without receiving ſome confideration , for their 
paſt ſervices: That the cautionary towns were only Aa 
temporary reſtraimt upon the Hollanders; and in che pre- 
ſent emergence, the conjunction of intereſt between Eng- 
| land and the. republic was ſo. intimate as to render all | | 
2 ſuperfluous; and no reaſonable meaſures. for ; 1 
3 ſupport would be, wanting from the Dutch, even | 
though freed from the dependence of. theſe garriſons : 
That the exghequer of the republic, Was at preſent very 


| 43 1 40 Ah annuity * 20666 poünds du duri ing fifieen Sikhs; | woke: bellz⸗ at "to 
W recent, is Worth on computation only 106, 300 pounds; whereas the king 


4 tived/250,000.2 Ver tue bargain was good for the Dutch, as well as the 
King; becauſe they were beth of n freed from the maintenance of aſe: eſs 


3 [ 
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eg bes, inforuch that ey bound difficulty, now that me 
us of France were withdrawn, to maintain themſelves 
366. in that poſture of defence, which was requilite during the 
truce with Spain: And that the Spaniards were per- 
petually inſiſting with the king on the reſtitution of theſe 
towns, as belonging to their crown 3 and no cordial al- 
Mnnee could ever be made with that nation, while they 
- © Femained in the hands of the Engliſh 2, Theſe reaſons, 
hs | together with his urgent wants, induced the king to ac- 
. _ - ,, ceptof Caron's offer; and he evacuated' the cautionary 
' Sth June. towns, which held the States in à degree of ſubjection, 
; | and which an ambitious and enterprizing 33 
have regarded as his moſt valuable 'poſſeffions. ' 
4s the date of the full liberty of the Daun ommon - 


1617, en th crown ALS pA ORG it 
| 2 of might have been foreſeen by the Scotch nation, that the 
= Independence of their kingdom, the object for which 
 __ " * their angeſtors had ſhed ſo much blood, would now be 

| loſt; and that, if both ſtates perſevered in maintaining ſe- 
parate laws and parliaments, the weaker would feel more 
ſenſibly the ſubjection, than if it had been totally ſubduet 
by force of arms. But theſe views did not generally o- 
cur. The glory of having given a ſovereign to their 
powerful enemy, the advantages of preſent peace and tran- | 
quillity, the riches acquired from the munificence of their 
maſter ; theſe conſiderations ſecured their dutiful obedi- 
ence to a prince, who daily gave ſuch ſenſible proofs of 
his friendſhip and partiality towards them. Never had 

the authority of any king, who reſided among them, F 

deen ſo firmly eſtabliſhed as was that of James, even 
when abſent; and as the adminiſtration had been hith 
> Hs "conducted with great order and pay, Han 
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A * >ccurrence to draw thither Wh IM 
Bur this ſummer, the king was reſolved to pay a viſit to. 
| his native COUNTY, in order to renew his ancient friend= nome 

connexions, and to introduce that change of 
5 ſiaſtica diſcipline and government, on which his 

2 was extremely intent. The three chief points of 
a this kind, which James propoſed to 'accompliſh by his 
journey to Scotland, were the enlarging of epiſcopal au- 
thority, the eſtabliſhing of a few. ceremonies in public 
worſhip, and the fixing of a Ry in the 1 above 1 
ay eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

Bor it is an obſervation, ſuggeſted by all Nad a | 
by none more than by that of James and his Meer, | 
that the religious ſpirit, when it mingles with faction, 
contains in it ſomething ſupernatural and unaccountable; 
and that, i in its 6perations upon fociety, effects correſpond 
| leſs to their known cauſes than is found in any other 
circumſtance of government. A reflection, whick mays 
at once, afford a ſource of blame againſt ſuch ſ : 
as lightly innovate in fo dangerous an article, and of | 
_ apology for ſuch, as being engaged in an enterprize of 
that nature, are Uſagpoined's 5 the e Expedited "m and - 
fail in their undertakings, 0 

' Wren the Scottiſh nation was firſt ſeized wi . 
zeal for reformation, which, though it cauſed ſuch dif- 
turbance during the time, has ſince proved {6 falutaty in - 
the conſequences ; the preachers, aſſuming to themſelves 
a character little inferior to the prophetic! or apoftolical, 
diſdained all. ſubjection to the ſpiritual rulers of the 
church, by whom their innovations were puniſhed and 
oppoſed. The revenues of the dignified clergy, no longer 
- conſidered as ſacred, were either appropriated by the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors, or ſeized by the more powerful barons; N 
and what remained, after 7 3 . 
1 | 3 2 3 
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'E — => — however, and bes, ans theit pere _ 
13 tions and' their feats in parliament; and though laymen 
were ſometimes endowed with eccleſiaſtical >titles, - the 
church, notwithſtanding its frequent proteſtations to the 
contrary, was ſtill ſuppoſed to be repreſented by thoſe 
ſpiritual lords, in the ſtates of the kingdom. After many 
ſtruggles, the king even before his acceſſion to the 
throne of Englan equited ſufficient influence over 
the Scotch clergy, to extort from them an acknowlege- 
ment of the parliamentary juriſdiction of N though 
| attended wich many precautions, in order to ſecure them- 
LY, ſelves againſt the ſpiritual eee bene of that order ꝰ. 
Wen king of England, he engaged them, though Kill 
with great reluctance on their part, to advance a ſtep | 
Saen, and to receive the. biſhops. as. perpetual: preſidents 
or, moderators in their eccleſiaſtical ſynods; re-iterating 
8 proteſtations againſt all. ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 
prelates, and all controuling power over the preſbyters v. 
And by ſuch gradual innovations, the king flattered him- 
_ fell chat he ſhould quietly introduce epiſcopal authority : 
But as his final ſcope vas fully ſeen from the he je 
every new advance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and 
| . inſtead of (rings, the abhorrence enter- 
5 | | alt the prelacy, 3 9 
= „ WIuar rendered the king's 3 aim more e apparent, were 
| ee, which, at the ſame time, he uſed to in- 5 
troduce into Seotland ſome of the ceremonies of the In 
. church of England : The reſt; it was eafily foreſeen, 
would ſoon follow. The fire of devotion, excited by 
' novelty, and inflamed by oppoſition, had fo poſſeſſed the 
minds of the Scottiſh feformers, that all rites and orna- 
ents, nd... Tu order of e were diſdainfully 
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that divine ſpirit, by which they ſyppoſed themſelves to 


de animated. A mode of worſhip was eſtabliſhed, the 


moſt: naked and moſt ſimple imaginable ; one that bor- 
rowed nothing from the ſenſes ; but repoſed itſelf entirely 


on the contemplation of that divine Effence, which diſ- 


covers itſelf to the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of 


devotion, ſo worthy of the ſupreme Being, bat fo little 
ſuitable to human frailty, was obſerved to occaſion great 
diſturbances in the breaſt, and in many reſpects to con- 


found all rational principles of conduCt and behaviour. 


The mind, ſtraining for theſe extraordinary raptures, reach 


ing them by ſhort glances, ſinking again under its own 
weakneſs, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp and ceremony, . 


was ſo occupied in this inward life, that it fled from every 
intercourfe of ſociety, and from every chearful amuſe- 
ment, which could ſoftep or humanize the character. It 


was obvious to all diſcerning eyes, and had not eſcaped 


the. king's, that, by the prevalence of fanaticiſm, = Zh 
gloomy and ſullen diſpoſition eſtabliſhed itſelf among the 


; people ; a ſpirit, obſtinate and. dangerous ; ; independent 


and diſorderly ; animated equally with a contempt of au- 


| thority, and à hatred to every other mode of religion, 


particularly to the catholic. In order to mellow theſe 


 humours, James endeayoured to infuſe a ſmall tincture of 


ceremony into the national worſhip, and to introduce 
ſuch rites as might, in ſome degree, occupy the mind; 
and pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing too far from that 
ſimplicity, by which the reformation was diſtinguiſhed. 
The ſiner arts too, though ſtill rude! in theſe northern 


kingdoms, were employed to adarn the churches; and 
| the king's chapel, in which an organ was erected, and 


ſome pictures and ſtatues diſplayed, was propoſed as a 


model t to the reſt of t the nation. | But muſic was grating 
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its rapturous ecſtaſies, and cramping the operations of 
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on A” A, bo. the prejudiced ears of the Scotch clergy 3. A 
3 painting appeared inſtruments of idolatry ; the ſurplioe 
en. . was a rag of popery; and every motion or geſture, pre- 
ſeribed by the liturgy, was a ſtep towards that ſpiritual 
Babylon, fo much the object of theit horror and averſion. 
Every thing was deemed impious, but their own myſtical | 
comments on the Scriptures, which they idolized, and 
| Whoſe eaſtern prophetic ay np in eee 
mon occurrence, 
I TT will not AER ogra hee RFPS 
tte ceremonies which the king was ſo intent to eſtabliſh, . 
Such inftitutions; for a time, are eſteemed either too di- 
vine to have proceeded from any other being than the 
ſupreme. Creator of the univerſe, or too diabolical to have 
been derived from any but an infernal demon, But no 
' ſooner is the mode or the controverſy paſt, than they are 
- univerſally diſcovered to be of ſo little. importance as 
ſcarcely to be mentioned with decency amidſt the ordinary 
courſe of human tranſactions. It is here ſufficient to re- 
mark, that the rites introduced by James regarded the 
kneeling at the ſacrament, private communion, private 
baptiſm, confirmation of children, and the obſervance of 
© Chriſtmas and other feſtivals 9, The acts, eſtabliſhing 
theſe ceremonies, were afterwards known by the name of 
the articles of Perth, ow: She e, 
ratified by the aſſembly.  _ 
A conFormatyY of diſcipline and worſhip 3 Pw 
churches of England and Scotland, which was eee 
aim, he never could hope to eſtabliſu, but by firſt pro- 
curing an acknowledgement of his own authority in all 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes; and nothing could be more contrary 
to the practice as well as principles of the preſbyterian 
clergy. The eccleſiaſtical courts poſſeſſed the power of 
| e e amen, and 2 e ha 
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ned by every one as profane and impious; and his whole 


eſtate, during his life-time, and all his moyeables, for 


ever, were. forfeited to the crown. Nor were the previous 
ſteps, requiſite before pronouncing this ſentence, formal 
or regular, in proportion to the weight of it. Without 


accuſer, without ſummons, without trial, any eccleſia - . | : 


tical court, however inferior, ſometimes pretended, in a. 
ſummary manner, to pronounce a ſentence of excommu- 
nication, for any. cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even 
though he lived not within the bounds of their juriſdic- 
tion . And, by this means, the whole tyranny of the 


— ple 0 im frm © 
it; was attended with immediate effects of the moſt im- c_— | 
portant nature. The perſon excommunicated was ſhun-- 


inquilition, though. without its order, was introduced „„ 


into the cingdor 


Bur the * e the e Ny 
juriſdiQion, which they exerciſed in eccleſiaſtical _mat- 


ters; They aſſumed a cenſorial power over every part of 
adminiſtration ; and, in all their ſermons, and even 
Prayers, mingling politics with religion, they inculcated | 

the moſt ſeditious and moſt turbulent principles. Black, 


miniſter of St. Andrews, went ſo far , in a ſermon, as 
to pronounce all kings the devil's children ; he gave the · 
queen of England the appellation. of atheiſt ; he ſaid, 
that the treachery of the king's heart was now fully diſ- 
covered; and in his prayers for the En. he uſed theſe 


words; We muſt pray for her for the faſbion's ſake, but we 


Fee She will never do us any ged. When 


ned before the privy council, he refuſed to anſwer 


Wachen for anything delivered from the pulpit, | 
even though the crime, of which he was accuſed, . was of 


2 civil nature. The church adopted. his cauſe. They 
raiſed a de in Edinburgh *. t. The king, during ſome 
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ce. LY P. 4 time, was was in the lande of the enraged populace; and 
3 was not without courage, as well as dexterity,” that he 
T7 was able to extricate himſelf u. A few days after, a mi- 
niſter, preaching i in the principal church of that capital, 
ſaid, that the king was poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that 
one devil being Hed, ſeven worſe had entered in his 
place :. To which he added, that the ſubjects might 
lawfully riſe, and take the ſword 'out of his hand. 
Scarcely, even during the darkeſt night of papal ſuper- 
ſtition, are there found fuch inſtances of prieſtly encroach- 
nog as the n of Noe ws 3 ee. an 
peri W 5 
By theſe 4 pe n of power; add by 
tient conduct of James, the church began to loſe 
F even before the king's acceſſion to the throne 6f 
England.: But no ſooner had that event taken place, 
than he made the Scottiſh clergy ſenſible, that he was 
become the ſovereigh of a great kingdom, which he go. 
verned with great authority. Though formerly he would 
have thought himſelf happy to have made a fair partition 
with them of the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, he was 
now reſolved to exert a ſupreme juriſdiction in church as 
Well as ſtate, and to put an end to their ſeditivus prac- 
_ "tices. An aſſembly had been ſummoned at Aberdeen 7; 
but, on account of his Journey to London, he prorogued 
it to the year following. Some of the clergy, difayow+- 
ing his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, met at the time firſt 
appointed, notwithſtanding his prohibition. He threw 
them into priſon. Such of them as ſubmitted, and ac- 
kriowledped their error, were pardoned.” The reſt were 
brought to their trial. They were condemned for high 
tteaſon-. The king gave them their lives; but baniſhed 
| them the pat Ser of them FRI this' penklty * 
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| Tal cotirtsz and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction and viſitatiot 
of the biſhops. Even their favourite ſentence of excom- 
munication was declared invalid, unleſs confirmed by the 


ordinary. The king recommended to the inferior.courts 
mbers whom they ſhould elect to this aſſembly; 
and every thing was conducted in it with CO er 5 


the 41 4 7 L - 


of choice and en, # 


By his own prerogatiyę likewiſe, which 725 ee to 


haue ſtretched on this occafion, the king erected a court 
of high commiſfion ©, in imitation of that which was 
eſtabliſhed in em The biſhops and a few of the 
clergy, who had been ſummoned together, willingly 
acknowledged this court; and it proceeded immediately 
upon buſineſs, as if its authority had n 58 on 
On full conſent of the whole legiſlature, 

Bur James reſerved the final-blow for the time FEAR 


1 Tas 3 aſſembly was afterwards W to ag · Cc. CHA RB 


knowledge the king's authority in ſummoning eccleſiaſti- 3 


27 


tio ſhould himſelf pay a viſit to Scotland. He propoſed to 73th Jour, 


the parliament, which was then aſſembled, that they 
. -ſhould enact, that, whatever his majeſty ſhould deter- 
* mine in the external government of the church, with 
the conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, and a compe- 
“ tent number of the miniſtry, ſhould have the force of 
a law. What number ſhould be deemed competent 


Was not determined: And their nomination was left en- 


tirely to the king: So that his eccleſiaſtical authority, 
had this. pill paſſed, would have been eſtabliſhed in its 
full extent. Some of the clergy. proteſted. They appre- 
hended, they ſaid, that che purity of their church would, 


by means of this new authority, be polluted with all the 


rites and liturgy of the church of England. James, 
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& © 8 A Po had already palfed the lords of articles; — that 
„ eee ontainec 


thirty ſix of the moſt eminent clergy.” He there declared 
his reſolution of exerting his prerogative, and of eſta- 


7. power than was recognized by it. e be 
called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the biſhops and 


bliſhing, by his own authority, the few ceremonies, 
which he had recommended to them. They entreated 


him rather to ſummon a general aſſembly, and to gain 


their aſſent · The king aſking, dur aſſurance he might 
Gave of the aſſembly's aſſent ? they anſwered, that they ſaw 


no reaſon to the contrary, and knew that the aſſembly 


would yield to any reaſonable demand of his majeſty. 


But if it fall out otherwiſe, ſaid the king, and my demand 


ſhall uſe my authority in eftabliſhing the cereminies, they will | | 
call me tyrant and. perſecutor. All crying out, that none 


could be ſo mad; Ter experience, ſaid the king, tells me, 


N , © that" it may 'readily' happen. Therefore, unleſs T be made | 


fure, I will not give way to an aſſembly. Galloway, one 


of the miniſters, ſaying, that the archbiſhop of St. An- 


drews would anſwer for them, the archbiſhop refuſed: 
For that he had been deceived by them, and had ſuffi- 


ciently experienced their breach of promiſe. Then ſaid 
Galloway, If your majeſty will truft me, 1-will anſwer for 


them. neee eee ern ve fee, free ed 


Var this aſſembly, which met after the king's op. 


ture from Scotland, eluded all his applications; and it 
Vas not till the ſubſequent year, that he was able to pro- 


cure a vote for receiving his ceremonies. And through 
every ſtep of this affair, in the parliament as well as in all 
the general aſſemblies, the nation betrayed the utmoſt re- 
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. authority had extorted a, 1 Fe 


ſent, which was belied by the inward ſentiments of all 


__ ranks: of people. Even the few, over whom. religious 26. 
prejudices were not prevalent, thought national honout 
ſſncriſiced by a ſervile imitation of the modes of worſhip . 
1 And every prudent man agreed in 
condemning the meaſures of the king, who, N 2 85 
r — for inſignificant ceremonies, had 
though in an oppoſite manner, equal narrowneſs of mind 
with the perſons, whom he treated with ſuch contempt. 
It was judged, that, had not theſe dangerous humoum 
been irritated by oppoſition ; had they been allowed 
peaceably to evaporate; they would at laſt have ſubſided 
within the limits of law and civil authority. And chat, 
as all fanatical religions naturally circumſcribe to very 
narrow bounds the numbers and riches of the eccleſia- 
ſtics; no ſooner is their firſt fire ſpent, than they loſe 
their credit over the people, and leave them under the 
natural and beneficent influence of _ civil and Ian 
obligations. 
Ar the ſame time that We tes ſhocked, in. ſo violent a 
manner, the religious principles of his Scottiſh „ 
he acted in oppoſition to thoſe of his Engliſh. He had 


obſerved, in his progreſs through England, that a 5 „ 


ical obſervance of the Sunday, chiefly by means of the 
puritans, was every day gaining ground throughout the 
| kingdom, and that the people, under colour of religion, 
were, contrary to former practice, debarred ſuch ſports 
and recreations as contributed both to their health and 
their amuſement 1. Feſtivals, which, in other nations 
and ages, are partly dedicated to public worſhip, partly - 
to mirth and ſociety, were here totally appropriated to.the 
| offices of religion, and ſerved to nouriſh thoſe ſullen and 
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ly ſubject. The king . 
ed, 3 it would be eaſy to infuſe chearfulneſs into chis 
dark ſpirit of devotion. He iſſued a. proclamation to 


allow and encourage, after divine ſervice, all kinds of 
lawyful games and exereiſes; and, by his authority, he 

' endeavoured to give ſanction to a practice, Which 1 ſub- 
a mon . e af: f. 


5 'n 1 p- pay re ſhow how rigid the Englith, chiefly the puritans, 


were in this particular, a bill was introduced into the houſe of commons, 
ia the 1üth of the king, for the more firift obſervance of the Sunday, which. 


"hey affected to call the Sabbath, One Shepherd oppoſed this bill, objected 


to the appellation of Sabbath as puritanical, defended dancing by the example 
of David, and ſeems even to have juſtified ſports on that day, For this pro- 
Faneneſs he (was expelled the houſe, by the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Pym. The 


; poule of Lords oppoled {6 fir this puritanical fpirit of the commons, that they 


. propoſe, that the appellation of Sabbath ſhould be changed into that of the 


.Lord"s Day. Journ. 15, 16 Feb, 1620, 28 May 1621. In Shepherd's en- 
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a che time when Sir wit A was 1755 con- GA. 
I fined in the Tower, Wis violent and 7257 tem- , 
R per had rendered him the moſt unpopular man in ngtand ; 8 
and his e6ndemnation \ was chiefly owing to that public Sap ey 


' odium, under which he laboufed. During the thirteen expeditions 


years impriſonment which he ſuffered, the ſentiments of 


k the nation were. much changed, with regard to him. Men 


: had leifure t to reflect on the hardſhip, not to fay irt ce, 
= 118 -ſente1 ce 3 they. pitied bis active and enterprizing 
ſpirit, whic languiſhed i in the rigours of confinement; z 


they Were ruck with the extenſive genius of the man, | 


2 Who, being a e amidſt naval” and military enter- 
475K had ſürpaſſed f in the purſuits of literature even 


oſe of the moſt recluſe and' ſedentary lives; and they | 
by admired' His "unbroken magnanimity, which, 1 his age 
Ew: and under his' circumſtances, could engage him to un- 


dertake and execute ſo great a work as his hiſtory of _ 
world. To encreaſe theſe” favourable diſpoſitions, 
which be buife the hopes of recovering his nberch be 
Ipread the report of a golden mine, which he had Ale 


vered in Guiana, and which was ſufficient, according to 


| his repreſentation, not only to enrich all the adventurers, 


| bis ard ic den the ratio. The king 
IE | | „ gave 
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v. 
omar gave little credit to theſe W both becauſe 


* 


e believed, that no ſuch mine as the one deſeribed was 


2613. any- where in nature, and becauſe he conſidered Raleigh = 


28 a man of deſperate fortunes, whoſe buſineſs it Was, % A 
any means, to procure his freedom, and to reinſta 
Lf in credit and authority. Thinking, however, that 
be had already undergone ſufficient puniſhment, he re- 
leaſed him from the Tower; and when his vaunts of the 
golden mine had induced' multitudes to engage with him, 
the king gave them permiflion'to try the adventure, and, 
at their defire, he conferred on Raleigh authority over his 
fellow adventurers. Though ftrongly ſolicited, he ſtill 
_ refuſed to grant him à pardon, which ſeemed. a natural | 
| conſequence, when. he was intruſted with power and 
t James declared himſelf fill diffident of 


| 2 7M - Raleigh 's intentions ; ; and he meant, he ſaid, to reſerve 
3 1 the Pos 2 ab 2 check 99; his future bow | 


* (rg —_ my 8 it was far 9 ** 5 
purpoſe to inyade any of the Spaniſh ſettlements : , He 
therefore firmly denied that Spain had planted any colo- 


: nies on that part e his ne re. When 


preparations, "carried. complaints to the king, Raleigh . 
Kill proteſted the innocence of his intentions: And James 
aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not EE. "hoſtile 
attempt, but ſhould pay with his head for ſo audacious 
an enterprize. The miniſter, however, wiſely conclud- 
ing, that twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out without 
ſome purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intelligence to the 
court of Madrid, who immediately gave e for arm 
—— Yer pl che ettlements, part 

- mon puny. panics of the $1 pani 
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heathens'whom they invaded, not only in arts And arms, = 


but alſo/ in the juſtice of the quarrel: They applied to 2688. 
Alexander VI. who then filled the papal chair; and he 
generouſly beſtowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, 
and on the Portugueſc the whole eaſtern part of the globe. 
The more ſcrupulous proteſtants, who acknowledged not 
the authority of the, Roman pontiff, eſtabliſhed the firkk - 
diſcoyery as the foundation of heir title ʒ and if a pirate . 
or ſea-adyenturer of their nation had but erected a ſtick | © 
or ſtone. on the coaſt, as a memorial of his taking pollef= 
ſion, they concluded the whole continent to belong to 
them, and thought themſelves intitled to expel « or exter- 
minate, as uſurpers, the ancient poſſeſſors and inhabitants. ; 
It was in this manner that Sir Walter Raleigh, about 
twenty-three years before, had acquired to the-crawn f 
England a claim to the continent of Guiana, a region as . 
| large as the half of Europe ; and though he had imme- 
diately left the coaſt, Jet he pretended, that the Engliſh 
title to the whole remained | certain and indefeazable. 
But it had happened i in the mean time, that the Span- 
_ ards,. not knowing or not acknowledging this i 8 
claim, had taken poſſeſſion of a part of 'Gufania, had 
formed a ſettlement on the river Oronooko, had built a PT 
little town called St. Thomas, and v were N 5 
ſome mines of ſmall value. 
70 this place Raleigh directly bent his courle ; it, 
himſelf at the mouth of the x river with five of - 
"hs lone ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to St. Thomas, under + 
the command of his ſon, and of captain Keymis, a per- 
ſon entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had 
expected this invaſion, fired on the Engliſh at their land- 
ing, were repulſed, and purſued into the town. Young 
Kaleigh, to encourage his men, called out, That this ua 
E win any other ; and 
advancing 
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ena. advancing upon the Spaniards, recei atten 
be inmediately expire La eee not Keymis and 

1. the others. They carried on the attack g got poſſeſſon 
of the town which they afterwardseduted to aſhes; 
and found not in it any thing of value ö ee 


ftir d not pretehd; that he had ble deen 
te mine, which he had engaged ſo many people to go in 
Aueſt ot: Tr'wis Keymfs, he Hd, wle Nac ye dit. 
| yea it, and had broüght him chat ump of dre, Which 
Promiſed fuch jnmmende treaſured, Ver Repulis;""whd 
2D ef owned that he was within, two hours” march of the place, 
Jn” on * moſt abſurd pretences; 6 take a eee 
5 tual der fowl ds finding it; and he returned immediately 
to Ralctgh, Tank the melancholy 1 news of his ſon's death, 
l and the ill ſucceſs of the entefprize. Senſible to reproach, | 
5 and dreading puniſhment for His behaviour, Keymis, in 
* 9 1 ints his Labin, abd put an end to he on 
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ruined Fortunes by ſuch. 5 enterprizes; ; and that he 
- truſted. to the money he ſhould aàequire, for mak ing his 
- peace with England; or if that view failed him, "that Ne 
Ds. propoſed to retire into ORE WAN a his 
„ | [riches would ſecure his retreat. rag e en 


Tus small acquiſitions, . gained. by. the. Hack, of St. 
Thomas, diſcouraged Raleigh's cempanions from enter- 
ing into theſe views; though there. v were many circum- 
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| tao a - teh ek invite them to engage'k in FR 
a 3 war againſt the Spaniards. 5 ; 
Wu England made peace with pla; the WR" 

5 Henry IV. was imitated, who, at the treaty of Ver- 
vins, finding a difficulty in adjuſting all queſtions with 
regard to the Indian trade, had agreed to paſs over that 
article in total ſilence. The Spaniards haying, all along, 
publiſhed ſevere edicts againſt the intercourſe of any Eu- 
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ropean nation with their colonies, interpreted this ſilence 


in their own favour, and conſidered it as a tacit acqui- 
eſcence of England 1 liſhed laws of Spain. 

The Engliſh, onthe contrary, pretended, that, as they 
had never been excluded by any treaty from commerce 
with any part of the king of Spain's dominions, it was 

ſtill as lawful for them to trade with his ſettlements in 
| either Indies, as with his European territories. In con- 
| ſequence of this ambiguity, many adventurers from Eng- 
land failed to the Spaniſh Indies, and met with fevers 
- puniſhment, when caught; as they, on the other hand, 
often ſtole, and, when ſuperior in power, forced a trade 
with the inhabitants, and reſiſted, nay ſometimes plun- 
dered, the-Spaniſh governors. Violences of this nature, 
which had been carried to a great height on both fides, 


it was agreed to bury in total oblivion; becauſe of the 


difficulty, which was found, in a enagding them, "op 
any fixed principles. 


Bur as there appeared a 3 difference 8 pri- ä 


vate adventurers in ſingle ſhips, and a fleet acting unde 

1 a royal . commiſſion ; Raleigh's companions thought it 
ſafeſt to return immediately to England, and carry. hm 
4 along with them to anſwer for his conduct. It appears, 
that he employed many artifices,, firſt to engage them to 
attack the Spaniſh. ſettlements, and, failing of that, to 

make his eſcape into France: But, all theſe proving un- 
ſucceſsful, he was delivered into the og hands, and 
ee, 5 „ rie, 
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n liel ned; as well as his fellow-adventurers, | be- 
Cm fore the privy- council. The council, upon enquiry, 
found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the former ſuſ- 
pieions, with regard to Raleigh's intentions, had been 
well grounded; that he had abuſed the king 3 in the repre- 
=—_ ſentations which he had made of his projected adventure; 
1 | that, contrary to his inſtructions, he had acted in an 
55 offenſive ind G1 manner againſt his majeſty's allies; | E 
and that he had wilfully burned and deſtroyed a town be. © 
longing to the king of Spain. He might have been 
tried, either by common law for this act of violence and 
= ; piracy, or by martial law for breach of orders: But it 
J eſtabliſhed principle among lawyers b, that, as he 
| OE lay under an actual attalnder for bigh-treaſon , he cou 
7, not. be brought to a new trial for any other crime. To 
| fatisfy, therefore, the court 'of Spain, which raiſed the 
loudeſt complaints againſt him, the King made uſe of that 
power which he had purpoſely reſerved in his own hand, 
[ and ſigned the warrant for his execution upon his former 
S EE, ſentence . | 
* RALEIOR, Gnding his fate west le collected al his 
= courage : And though he had formerly made uſe of many 
mean artifices, ſuch as feighing madneſs, ſickneſs, and 2 
| variety of diſeaſes, .in order to protract his examination, 
And procure his eſcape; he now reſolved to act his part 
with bravery and reſolution. 7er a ſharp remedy, he ſaid, 
3 but a ſure ane for all ils; when he felt the edge of the ax, 
ES by which he was to be beheaded i,” "His'harangue to the 
. people was calm and eloquent; and he endeavoured to 
revenge himſelf, and to load his enemies with the public | 
= : Hatred, -by Weng iifiverdtiohs of facts, which, to fay the 
3 leaſt, may be eſteemed very doubtful . With the utmoſt 
J g es this matter diſcuſſed in Bacon's letters, publiſhed by Dr, Birch, 
{p. 18. b Ses note [1] at the end of the volume. "i Franklyn, p. 32. 
| * He afferted in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he had no=wiſe contributed - 
* 5  1t0/Effex's death: But the lest Jester za Murden's colleQion/ contains the | 
| _—— proof of the contrary. IT 
6 -iptifftrence, 


exived the f ajal blow. ; And in his death, there ap] fe g Lats | 


his life, had. di layed itſelf ! in all 2 ene and 
haviour. | ; 

Ne — of x s reign, 3 was 3 with _ 
public diſſatisfaction than the puniſhment of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. To execute a ſentence, which was original] 
ſo hard, which had been ſo long ſuſpended, and which 
med to haye been tacitly pardoned by conferring, on 
him a new. truſt and commiſſion, Was deemed an inſtance 
: of cruelty and- inj juſtice. To ſacrifice, to a concealed 
| ng, of Fad, the life of the only man in the na- 


of & & $IE- 


experience, was regarded as meanneſs and indiſcretion ; 
And the intimate connections, which the king was now 
entering into with Spain, being univerſally diſtaſteful, 
rendered this proof of. mY ARR ſtill more ini 
lious and unpopular. 

Jans had 1 an in wake was ecu 
r to himſelf, and which had been adopted by none of 
| bis predeceſſors, that any alliance, below that of a great 
king, was unworthy of a prince of Wales; and he never 
would allow any princeſs but a 8 of France or 
Spain, to he mentioned as a match for his ſon l. This 


could receive honour from any alliance, was ſo well 
| known, that Spain had founded on it the hopes of 89 
verning, in the moſt important tranſactions, this 1 05 
narch, ſo little celebrated for politics or prudence... Dur- 5 

ing the life of Henry, the king of Spain bad dropped 
— hints of beſtowing on that prizice | his eldeſt daughter, 
| whom he afterwards diſpoſed of i in marriage to the young 
Dag Ts, Lewis XIII. At that NN the 1 yew of i 
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the Spaniards was to engage James into a neutrality with 
regard to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was diſputed 
between the proteſtant and popiſh line ® : But the bait 


did not then take; and James, in conſequence of his 


alliance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. of France, 


matched * 4000 men, under the command of Sir Edward 
Cecil, who joined theſe two powers, and put the mar- 


quis of Brandenburgh and the gear wy pecan  Þ in 
poſſeſſion of that duch. 
* GonpoMaR was, at this time, the Spaniſh 4 


0 in England: a man whoſe flattery was the more artful, 


uſe covered with the appearance of frankneſs and 


ſincerity ; whoſe politics were the more dangerous, be- 


| eauſe diſguiſed under the maſque of mirth and pleaſantry. 
= He now made offer of the ſecond daughter of Spain to 
prince Charles; and, that he might render the tempta- 


tion irreſiſtible to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave hopes | 


of an immenſe fortune, which ſhould attend the prin- 
ceſs. The court of Spain, though determined to contract 


no alliance with a heretic e, entered into negociations . 
with James, which they artfully protracted, and, amidſt 


every diſappointment, they ſtill redoubled his hopes of 


fucceſs*, The tranſaQtions in Germany, fo important to 


- he Auſtrian greatneſs, became ny ; oh a new motive 
0 this duplicity of conduct. 


In that great revolution of manners, which W | 
Fam the ſixteenth and the ſeventeenth centuries, the 


only nations, who had the honourable, though often 


melancholy advantage, of making an effort for their ex- 


piring privileges, were ſuch as, together with the prin- 


ciples of civil liberty, were animated with a zeal for reli- 


 gious parties and opinions. Beſides the irreſiſtible force 


of ftanding n he RNS n poſſeſſed og 
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royal families; that they continued the ſame appellatiens — — 
of magiſtrates, the ſame appearance of civil government; "000." 


and reſtraining themſelves by all the forms of legal ad- 
miniſtration, could inſenſibly impoſe the yoke on their 
unguarded ſubjects. Even the German nations, Wo 
formerly broke the Roman chains, and reſtored liberty th 
mankind, now loſt their own liberty, and. ſaw with grief 
the abſolute authority of their princes firmly eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them. In. their circumſtances, nothing” 'but 5 
pious zeal, which diſregards all motives of human brd 
dence, could have made them entertain hopes 'of Pre- 
ſerving any longer | thoſe privileges, which their anceſtors, 
through ſo many ages, had tranſmitted to tlem 
As the houſe of Auſtria, throughout all her extenſive 
| dominions, had ever made religion the pretence for, ber 
uſurpations, ſhe now met with reſiſtance from a 1 
principle; and the catholic religion, as uſual, had ranged 


itſelf .on the ſide of monarchy z the proteſtant, on "i | 


of liberty. The ſtates of Bohemia, having taken arms 
againſt the emperor Matthias, continued their revolt | 


_ againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdinand, and claimed the obſery- | 


ance of all the edits enacted in favour. of the new, reli © 
gion, together with the reſtoration of their ancient las 
and conſtitution. The neighbouring prineipalities, * 
leſia, Moravia, Lufatia, Auftria, even the kingdom of 
Hungary, took part in the quarrel ; and throughout : 
theſe populous and martial provinces, the f pirit of diſcord 
ang civil war bad Suse diffulee indetf's 2. Woes ; = IH I 
5 Fun An5 U. . poſſeſſed n more e and — 
Wbeigd not more lenity and moderation than are uſual 
with the Auſtrian princes, ſtrongly armed himſelf for the 
Weorey of his pe 5 __ belides <mploying the a. 
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Wa l ance of his tibjetts; who profelled the ancient ve 
. be engaged. on his fide a polwerful alliance 6 FW. 
1619. neighbouring potentates, All the catholic princes 'of 
the erhpire 1 had embraced his defence; ; even Saxony, the 
1 OY oft powerful. of the proteſtant: Poland had decl: ed 
3 1 ain in bis favour q "and, above all, the Spaniſh 1 monarch 
5 | ing. his « own ntereft cloſely de With that 1 


25 La f 12 branch of his 4 prepared 1 rful 


n 


55 ſtates 75 ee alarmed at theſe. i pre- 


f 25 | parations, began allo. to ſolicit foreign, | 
| gogether with that ſupport, which they obtained Fry the 


w #2 


£vai elical | union in Germany, they endeayoured * to eſta⸗ . 
1 N im connexions with greater princes, They calt their 
. a 251 on F rederic, elector Palatine. They confidered, * 


3 851 es Commanding no deſpicable force of his own, | 


| 
£ | was ſon-in-law t. to the king of England, and nephew ta 
| 5 4 Ines Taurice,” "whoſe authority was become almoſt LY 


. ſolute in the United Provinces. They hoped, that theſe | 
1 FinCes, moved by the connexions of blood, "as well as 
p the tie of cher common religion, would intel? chem 
Bi ves i in all the fortunes of Frederic, and would promote - 
hie *greatneſs, - They therefore made him a tender. 'of 
| „ run, whi ch they conſidered a as "elective; arid the 
E oung Palatine, ti Wulated "by ambition, A con- 
= | Mig either. James 4 Ata, Cs oppolitio! be 
foreſaw, immediately accepted the offer, and marched 
hi forces into Bohemia, in ſupport of bis new ſubjedts. 
8 "Tas. news of theſe events no ſooner reached England 
| thn bet wdr ber Ge peg i hv 
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land from the dominion of infidels. The nation co x 


_ as yet, ſincerely attached to the blood of their monarchs, | 
and they conſidered their connexign_ with the Palatine, 
who had married a daughter of England, as very cloſe 


and intimate. And, when they heard of catholics carry- 
ing on wars and perſecutions againſt proteſtants, they 


thought their own intereſt deeply concerned, and regarded 
their neutrality as a baſe deſertion of the cauſe of God, 
and of his holy religion. In ſuch a quarrel, they would 
gladly have marched to the oppoſite! extremity of Europe, 


| have plunged themſelves into a” chaos! of German poli- 
ties, and have expended all the blood and treaſure of the 


nation, by maintaining a conteſt with the whole Houſe 
of Auftria, at the very time, and in the very place, in 

2 ch it was the maſt potent, and almoſt irreſiſtible. 
Bur James, beſides that he had too little enterprize 


| Po ſuch vaſt undertakings, was reſtrained by another 


motive, which had a mighty influence over him: He 
refuſed to patronize the revolt of ſubjects agai aft their / 
ſovereign. From the very fiſt he denied to his ſon- in- 


law the title of kin ; of Bohemia :: He forbade him to 
de prayed for in the churches under that appellation: 


And though he owned, that he had nowiſe examined the 
Pretenſions, yelvitoges,” and conſtitution” of the revolted 
ſtates ; Jo exalted was his idea of the rights of 8 
that his conicluded fubjefts muſt ever be in the ee 
when they ſtood in oppoſition to thoſe, who had acqui 

or aſſumed that majeſtic title. Thus, even in "meaſures, 


| Founded on true politics, James intermixed ſo many nar- 


row prejudices, as diminiſhed his authority, and expoſed 
5 us to . of en, dp of errors \ 
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nap. MEANWHILE, affairs e y where baſtened : to a ifs : 
w—y— Ferdinand. levied a great force under the command of the 

2. duke of Bavaria and the count of Bucquoy; and advanced 

. upon his enemy in Bohemia. In the Low Countries, Spi- 

nols collected a veteran army of thirty thouſand men. 

When Edmonds, the king's reſident at Bruſſels, made re- 

monſtrances to the archduke Albert, he was anſwered, that 

the orders for this armament had been tranſmitted to Spi- 

How from Madrid, and that he alone knew the ſecret de- 

Nit. Spinola again told the miniſter, that his 

1 were Kilt waled but, if Edmonds would accompany 

him in his march to Coblentz, Jo would there open them, 

and give him full ſatisfaction v. It was more eaſy to ſee 

his intentions, e eee ſucceſs. Almoſt at 

one time, it was known in England, that Frederic, being 

defeated in the great and deciſive battle of Prague, nad 

Aed; with his family into Holland, and that Spinola had 

106 of 1.6 invaded the Palatinate, and, meeting with no reſiſtance, 


Palstinate. except from ſome princes of the union, and from one 


Engliſh regiment « of 25400 men, commanded. by the brave 
Sir Horace Vere *,.;had, in a little eier eee, a 
greateſt. part of that principality... — 8 1 
Hon were now the murmurs and a 1 
| che king s neutrality and unactive diſpoſition. The hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity of their own country became 
diſtaſteful to the Engliſh, when they reflected on the 
| grievances and diſtreſſes of their proteſtant brethren in 
Germany. They conſidered not, that their interpoſition 
in the wars of the continent, though agreeable, to reli- 
gious zeal, could not, at that time, be juſtified by any 
ſound maxims of politics; that, however exorbitant the 
Auftrian greatneſs, the danger was ſtill too diſtant to 
give any juſt alarm to England; that mighty reſiſtance 
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to the — Se een now engaged to contract à 2646. 
double alliance with the Auſtrian family, muſt neceflarily ; 
be ſoon rouzed from her lethargy, and oppoſe. the pro- 
greis of ſo hated a rival; that in the farther advance of 
conqueſts; even the intereſts of the to branches of that 
ambitious family muſt interfere, and beget mutual jea- 
louſy and oppoſition; that a land- war, carried on at ſuch 
a diſtance, would waſte the blood and treaſure of the 
Engliſh nation, without any hopes of ſucceſs; that a 
ſea- war, indeed, might be both ſafe and ſueceſsful againſt 5 
Spain, but would not affect the enemy in ſuch vital parts 
as to make them ſtop their career of ſucceſs in Germany, 
and abandon all their acquiſitions; and that the proſpect 
of recovering the Palatinate being at preſent deſperate, 
the affair was reduced to this ſimple queſtion; whether 
peace and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain hopes 
of plunder and of conqueſts in the Indies, were prefer- 
able? A queſtion, which, at the beginning of the King's 
reign, had already been decided, and aden with on: 
in favour of the former advantages. | 
[James might have defended" his Weed ae dyn 
We plauſible arguments: But theſe, though the chief, Spa 
_—_ not to have been the ſole motives which ſwayed 
He had entertained: the notion, that, as his own „ 
; bw and moderation had ſhone out ſo conſpicuouſly | _—_ 
throughout all theſe tranſactions, the whole houſe ot Od 1 
Auſtria, though not awed by the power of England, 
5 would willingly, from mere reſpect to his virtue, ſubmit 
themſelves to fo. equitable an arbitration, He flattered 
himſelf with hopes that, after he had formed an intimate 
connexion with the Spaniſh monarch, by means of gg 
| ſon's marriage, the reſtitution of the Palatinate might be 
procured, from the motive alone of friendſhip and per- 
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at. He perceived not, that his une 


match was itſelf attended with ſuch diſſiculties, that all 


his art of negociation would ſcarcely be able to ſurmount 


| them 3nuck. leſs, that this match cauld in good policy 


on, as the means of procuring ſuch extraor- 


3 advantages. His unwarlike diſpoſition, encreaſed 


by age, rivetted him ſtill faſter in his errors, and deter- 


mined him to ſeck the reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, by 
remonſtrances and entreaties, by arguments and embaſ- 
ſſies, rather than by blood and violence. And the ſame 

defect of courage, which held him in awe of foreign na- 


tions, made him likewiſe afraid of ſhocking the preju- 


Ds 2 of bis own ſubjects, and kept him ſrom openly 


| 2 the meaſures, which he was determined to pur- 


ue. Or, perhaps, he hoped to turn theſe prejudices to 
e and by their means, engage his people to fur- 
niſh him with ſupplies, of which their exceſſive frugality 


f Sad hitberte made them ſo ſparing and reſrryed r. 


H fart tried the expedient of a ee eee 


ry git from individuals; pretending the urgency of the 


ceunſe, Which would not allow of leiſure for any other 
meaſure: But the jealouſy of liberty was now rouzed, 
and the nation regarded theſe pretended benerolences as 


real extortions, contrary. to law and dangerous to free- | 
dom, however authorized by ancient precedent. A par- 
liament was found to be the only reſource, which could 


5 furniſh any large ſupplies; and. writs were accordingly 
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2 ily es aktermiged to ſactifice every ching, in nA. 1. 


— maintain a good correſpondence with their prince. of 
They would allow no mention to by made of the new 
| ruſtoihs! or impoſitions, which had been .o eagerly diſ- 


in the former parliament *; The impriſonment of Ac: 1 


che members of that parliament was here, by ſome, com- 
plained of; but, by the authority of the grauer and more 
prudent part of the houſe, that grievance was 


mitted ſeveral conſiderable ſums to the Palatine, tbie 
commons, Without a negative, voted him kws ſubſidies ; 
and chat too, at the very beginning of the ſeſſion, n 
trary e manns 1 aryl by their on. 
veſlorb. r Te, Ye Ae 14 
"AMY, they proceeded, but in 4 very tem- 


manner, to the Exantination' of grievances. They 


f bound, chat patents had been granted to Sir Giles Mom- 
n and Sir Francis Michel, for licenſing inns and 


Ale-houfts 3 That great ſums of money had been exacted, 


under pretext of theſe licences; and that ſueh inn-keepers 


u preſumed to continue their bukitieſs, without ſatisfying 


dhe rapacity of the patentecs, had been ſeverely ee 
by fies, impriſonments, and vexatious proſecutions. 
Tur ſume perſons had alſo procured a Patent, which 
| they Mared with Bir Tdward Villiers, brother to Buck- 
ingham, for the ſale making of gold and Hyver thread 
and lace, and had obtained very extraordina 
preventing any rivalſhip in theſe manufactures: They 


were attned'wſth authority to ſearch for all goods, Which 


might interfere with their patent; and even to puniſh, 


at their own will and diſcretion, the makers, importers, 


And Venlers of ſuch commodities. "Many had grievouſly 
i Fa by His FRO Juriſdiction; and the lace, 


7 buried in 
_ oblivion d: And being informed, that the king had re- 


ry powers for 
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 more.gf copper. than of eee eee metals. ow” N 
Tusss grievances the commons ee to the 
king; and they met with a very gracious and very cordial 
reception," Ie ſeemed even thankfuf for the information 


given him; and declared himſelf aſhamed, that ſuch 


abuſes, unknowingly to him, had creeped into bis ad- 
miniſtration. J aſſure you, ſaid he, had I before 
© heard theſe things complained of; I would have done 


ce the office . of a juſt king, and out of parliament have 


<< puniſhed; them, as ſeverely, and peradventure more, 
t than you now intend to do d. A ſentence was paſſed 

for the ere of Michel and Mompeſſon e. 4. 5 Was 
1 iN Villiers was, 2 time, ſent ae on a 
foreign employment; and his. guilt being leſs enormous 
or leſs apparent than that of the others, he was the more 


7 . e by che wk uk his dene, Bucking⸗ 


Bacon vat; 
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their ſcrutiny, and ſtill with à reſpectful hand, into 
other abuſes of importance. The great ſeal was, at that 


291 4 


time, in the hands of the celebrated Bacon, created 


Viſcount St. Albans ; a man univerfally-admired for the 


_ (greatneſs. of his genius, and beloved for the Courteonſ- 
| nee n of by: wore 9 25 Was .the great 
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k f Yelverton tle attorney- Wee was accuſed by the —— for + ea 
the patents for theſe monopolies, and for ſupporting them. He apologized 


por himſelf, that he was forced by Buckingham, and that he. ſoppaladiix. to 
be the king's pleaſure. The lords were fo. offended at. theſe articles of. de- 


"ence, though neceſſary to the attorney general, that they fined him 10,000 
pounds to the kings sooo to the duke. The fines, however, were; after- 
wards remicted,  Frankiyn, p. 55» "Ruſhworth, * 7. P. 305 32 0. 5 
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ing to render him the ornament of human nature itſelf, , 


but that ſtrength of mind, which might check his in- 
temperate deſire of preferment, that could add nothing 
to his dignity, and might reſtrain his profuſe inclination 
to expence, that could be requiſite neither for his honour 
nor entertainment. His want of ceconomy and his in- 
dulgence to ſervants had involved him in neceſſities; and, 

in order to ſupply his prodigality, he had been tempted 
to take bribes, under the title of preſents, and that in a 


very open manner, from ſuitors in chancery. It appears, 


that it had been uſual for former chancellors to take pre- 
ſents; and it is pretended, that Bacon, who followed the 


ſame dangerous practice, had ſtill, in the ſeat of juſtice, 
preſerved the integrity of a judge, and had given juft, 
decrees againſt thoſe very perſons, from whom he had | 


received the wages of iniquity. Complaints roſe the 
louder on that account, and at laſt reached the houſe of 


commons, who ſent up an impeachment againſt him to 
the peers. The chancellor, conſcious of guilt, depre- 


cated the vengeance of his judges, and endeavoured, by a 


general avowal, to eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter en- 
quiry. The lords inſiſted on a. particular confeſſion of 


all his corruptions. He acknowledged twenty-eight 
articles ; ; and was ſentenced to pay a fine of 40, ooo 
pounds, to be impriſoned in the Tower during the king”: 8 
pleaſure, to be for ever incapable of any office, place, 


or employment, and never again to fit i in e or 


* 2 


come within the verge of the court. : 


Tris dreadful ſentence, dreadful 'to a man a nice 
© nfbilicy to honour, he ſurvived five years; and being 
_ releaſed in a little time from the Tower, his genius, yet 


unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidſt involved circumſtances 


and a depreſſed fpirit, and ſhone out in literary produc- 


de which have made his guilt or weakneſſes be for- 
| gotten 


1655. 


Bina 


* 
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* other parts of his ſentence, conferred on him a large p 

ſion of 1800 pounds a- year, and employed every exges 
to alleviate thi he-weight of his age and misfortunes. 22K 


; | had too long neglected the true ambition of a fine 

| | f ns „ genius ; and by plunging into buſineſs and affairs, which | 

—_ : | require much leſs capacity, but greater firmneſs of mind, 
than the purſuits of learning, had era himſelf to fuck 
grievous calamities WES 


3 Tux commons had 8 the — that they 
1 | were the great patrons of the people, and that the re | 
SR of all grievances muſt proceed from them; and to 
Ib | this principle they were chiefly beholden for the regard | 
Ou And conſideration of the public. In the execution of this 


EE office, they now kept their ears open to complaints of 
= 8 every kind; and they carried their reſearches into many 
. | grievances, which, though of no great importance, could 
. not be touched on, without ſenſibly affecting the king 
and his miniſters, The prerogative ſeemed, every m. 
ment, to be invaded; the King's authority, in every 
„article, was diſputed; and James, who was willing to 
correct the abuſes of his power, would not ſubmit to 
. have his power itfelf queſtianed and denied. After the 
El] ls houſe, therefore, had ſat near fix months, and had, as yet 
| | brought no conſiderable buſineſs to a full concluſion, the. 
| king reſolved, under pretence of the advanced 21755 tea. ; 
Interrupt their proceedings ; ; and he ſent them word, 3 
de was determined, in a little time, to adjourn theth al 
0g" | Pere. winter. 5 The commons made application to . 


N 
* 


6 It n . nnn 
ere while Bacon held the great ſeal. Appeals, under the | 
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the adjournment; which was refuſed by the upper houſe. — | 


be king egarded this project of a joint petition as an 
attempt to force him from his meaſures : He thanked the 


pebtꝝ for their refuſal to concur in it, and told them, that, 


* 


XLVIII. 


if it was their defire, he would delay the adjournment, 


but wauld not ſo far comply with the requeſt of the lower 
bouſe d. And thus, in theſe great national affairs, the 


ahn in private alterations; aftcm_ 


raiſes a quarrel from the ſmalleſt beginnings, produced a 


# mutual coldneſs and diſguſt between the king and the | 


NET che Wt of rs. m Ming uſed. s en 


tween the 


meaſure to render himſelf popular with the nation, and to king asd abe 


appeaſe the riſing ill- humour of their repreſentatives. He ©2=mons. 


| had voluntarily offered the parliament to circumſcribe his 


own prerogative, and to abrogate for the future his power 


of granting monopolies. He now recalled all the patents 


of that kind, and redreſſed-every article of grievance, to 


the number of thirty-ſeven, which had ever been com- 
plained of in the houſe of commons i. But he gained 


not the end which he propoſed. The diſguſt, which 
had appeared at parting, could not ſo ſuddenly be diſpel- 


to priſon Sir Edwin Sandys u, without any known cauſe, 


cheſides his. activity and vigour, in diſcharging his duty as 


"aphex of parliament. And above all, the tranſaftions in 


Jermany were ſufficient, when joined to the king's cau- 


Pers negociations, and delays, to inflame that jealouſy 


of honour and religion, which prevailed throughout the 


ee i his ſummer, the *. of the MT Was 
85 publiſhed 


eee le 2g. LOS 1 ia, i 


p. 733. * Journ. x Dee, 1621. 


9 1 To thow to what degree the nation wat inflamed with regard to the Palz= big 


| tinate, chere occurs a remarkable tory this ſefſion. One Floyd, a priſoner in 
the Fleet, a catholic, had dropped ſome expreſſions as if ke were pleaſed with 
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2 10 . publiſhed againſt the elector Palatine; e 


WE. was committed to the duke of Bavaria v. The 
262. Upper Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered: dy nat 


„ 


. Nor, - Tar zeal of "V2 commons 3 3 
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prince; and meaſures were taking in the empire for be- 
_ Rowing: on him the electoral dignity, of which: the Pala- 
tine was deſpoiled. Frederic now lived with his nume- 
rous family, in poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland, 
or at Sedan with his uncle the duke of Bouillon. And 
throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the Palatinates, 


i as well as in Bohemia, Auſtria, Lufatia, the progreſs of 


tlie Auſtrian arms was attended with _— and ſeve- 


rities, exerciſed __ me e of Oe yea 
religion: $ 


" pon their aſſembling, to take all theſe tranſactions into 
"conſideration. They framed a remonſtrance, which 
intended to carry to the king, They repreſented, that” 
the enormous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened 
the liberties of Europe; that the progreſs of the cathol 
religion in England bred the moſt melancholy appre- 
henſions, leſt it ſhould" again acquire an aſcendant in the 
"kingdom ; that the indulgence of his majeſty towards the 
profeſſors of that religion had encouraged their inſolence 
and temerity; that the uncontrouled conqueſts,” made by 


the Auſtrian family i Germany, raiſed mighty enpecta- 


tions in the Englih/ papiſts ; but above all, that the 
proſpect of the Spaniſh en elevated them fo far as 4 


the 3 of he Palatine 770 bis wife. The. commons. . were . a 
Hame z and pretending to be a court oF judicature.: and of record, proceeded to 
"condemn him to a ſevere punilliment. The" houſe of lords checked this en- 
eroachment; and What was extraordinary, e che preſent homour 
_ of the lower houſe, the latter acquieſced in the ſentiments of the p 
This is almoſt the only pretenſion of /the Baglſch commons, in which they 
| Have not prevailed, Hap ily for the. nation, they haye been ſucceſsful in 
* almoſt al cheir other claims... See Parliamgotary Pans mw. * . 5 
459. &e, Journ. 4» 3, 12 NS FF 3 
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hope for an entire toleration; if not the 4 Ann SAN 
ment of cheir religion, The commons, therefore, en- 
treated his majeſty, that he would immediately undertake 1621. 
the defence of the Palatine, and maintain it hy force of 
arms; that he would turn his ſword againſt Spain, whoſe: 
armes and treaſures were the chief ſupport of the catho- 
lie intereſt in Europe; that he would enter into no ne- 
gociation for the marriage of his fon but with a proteſtant 
taken from their parents, and be committed to the care 
of proteſtant teachers and ſchoolmaſters; and that the 
fines and confiſcations; to which the catholies were * 
law, liable, ſhould be leyied with the utmoſt ſeverity v. | 
By this 90% ſtep, unprecedented in England for many : 
years, and ſcarcely ever heard of in peaceable times, the 
commons attacked at once all the king's favourite maxims 
of government; his cautious and pacific meaſures, his 
lenity towards the Romiſh religion, and his attachment 
to the Spaniſh alliance, from which he promiled: him 
. ſelf ſuch mighty advantages. But what moſt diſguſted 
him was, their ſeeming invaſion of his prerogative, and 
| oor ee under colour of advice, to direct his 5 
conduct in ſuch pomts, as had ever been acknowledged 
| to belong ſolely, to the management and direction of the 
; ſovereign. . He was, at that time, abſent at Newmarket ; 
but as ſoon as he heard of the intended remonſtrance of 
the commons, he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, in which N 5 
he ſharply rebuked the houſe for openly debating matters 5 
far above their reach and capacity, and he ſtrictiy forbade | 
them to meddle with any thing that regarded his go- 
vernment or deep matters of ſtate, and eſpecially not to 
touch on his ſon's marriage with the daughter of Spain, 
Tins to Sono: the Waden 0 that king « or 8 other of his 
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nay. NG Is: confeterates; || Inorder the Here 60 tithes : 
— them; he mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin 
 Sandys;' and though he denied, that the confinement” of © -- 
— that member had been owing. to-any offence committed in * 
te houſe, he plainly told them, that he thought him 
|  felf fully intitled to puniſh every miſdemeanor in parlia- | 
ment, as well during its fitting as after its diſſolution; 
and that he intended thenceforward to chaſtize' any man, 
whoſe inſolent b _ ed rere e wa of 
oſfence e 1 1 1180 N 


F | | Tied oldie Ke - Aelch he kg, t SE Kel 
EE. imitated former precedents, may be thought not to have a 
. A cted altogether on the defenſtye, had the effect, which 
might naturally have been expected from it: The com- 
mons were inflamed, not terrified. Secure of their own 
popularity, and of the bent of the nation towards a war 
with the catholies abroad, and the perſecution of popery 
at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, 
who was unſupported by military force, and whoſe gentle 
temper would, of itſelf, ſo ſoon diſarm his ſeverity. In 
a new remonſtrance, therefore, they {till inſiſted on their 
former remonſtrance and advice; and they maintained, 
mmough in reſpectful terms, that they were intitled to in- 
| terpoſe with their counſel in all matters of government; 
that to poſſeſs entire freedom of ſpeech, in their debates. 
on public buſineſs, was their ancient and undoubttd 
right, and an inheritance tranſmitted to them from their 
_ anceſtors ; and that, if any member abuſed this liberty, 
it belonged to the houſe alone, who were witneſſes of his 
offence, to inflict a proper cenſure upon him v. 
80 vigorous an anſwer was nowiſe calculated to appeaſe 
the . 15 is. $ aid, When the e of the com- 
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ordered twelve chairs to be brought: For that there were * 


ſo many kings a coming 9. His anſwer was prompt and re 


3 
. 


ſharp, He: told the houſe, that their mOnſtrante way s 
more like a denunciation of war than an addreſs of duti- 

ful ſubjects; that their pretenſion to inquire inte ali 
ſtate· affairs, without exception, was ſuch a plempammm 
as none of their anceſtors, even during the reign of the = 
weakeft princes, had ever pretended to; that publie 
tran ſactions depended on a complication of views and in- 
telligence, with which they were entirely anacquaintedz 

that they could not better ſhow their wiſdom as well 28 
duty, than by keeping within their proper *:ſphere; and 

that in any buſineſs, which depended on his prerogatiye, 

they had no title to interpoſe with their advice, except 

when he was pleaſed to deſire it. And he concluded with 
| theſe memorable words; Aud though we cannot allow of 
your - flile, in mentioning your ancient aud undarbted right a 
inberitange, but would rather have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, | 

that your privileges ere derived from the grace and ' permiſe - 
fron of our ancyſhors and us (for the ng of them grow from 
precedents, which ſhows rather a toleration than inheritance); 

Det cus arg pleaſed to give you our royal aſſurance, that as long | 

as you cuntain yourſelves within the limits of your duty, we 

will be as careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful liber: 
ties and privileges as ever any of our predeceſſors were, * 8 
as to preſerve. our own royal prerogative *. 105 
| Ta1s open pretenſion of the king's naturally 3 
alarm to the houſe of commons. They ſaw their title to 
every privilege, if not plainly denied, yet conſidered, 5 
: ik as precarious. It EY be bored ad 0 W ig | 
© Kendet, p. 43. 57 © EE 


„ Ne futer i. This rte is W be . and | 

| dilobliging { Bur it was a Latin proverb fam: iarly uſed on all occafions, © 
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- * 25 MI why: | dealt acted; it. They thought propers 
oo * — therefhjc; immediately to oppoſe pretenſion to pretenſion. 
They med a proteſtation, in which they repeated all 
their former claims for freedom of ſpeech, and an un- 
bounded- authority to interpoſe with their advice and 
PG. ng And they aſſerted, That the liberties, franchiſes, 
ons. Privileges,” and juriſdittions of parliament, are the ancient 
PPC 
n king, Ind of theſe encreaſing eats and' * 
Jouſies in the houſe, h to town. He ſent immedi- 
10 ately” for the journals of the commons; and, with his 
5 own 8 before the council, he tore out this proteſta- 
| ; and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the 
EZ bh book. He was doubly diſpleaſed, he ſaid, with 
nn W dhe proteſtation of the lower houſe, on account of the 
- Hafner of framing it, as well as of the matter which it 
7 Whrained, It was tumultuouſſy voted, at a late hour, 
and in a thin houſe ; and it was expreſſed in ſuch general 
„„ ambiguous terms, as might ſerve for a foundation'to 
"- ____  the'moſt enormous claims, and to the moſt unyarrantable 
15 7 v ſurpations upon his prerogative vx. 
Tut meeting of the houſe might have proved dans 
- bus after ſo violent a breach. It was no longer poflible, 
_ While men were in fuch a temper, to finiſh any buſineſs, 
The king, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and 
ſoon after diſſolved it by proclamation; in which he 4s 
. made an apology to the public for his whole conduct. 
Tux leading members of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke 
7 und Sir Robert Philips, were committed to the Tower; . . 
| Belden, Pym, and Mallory to other priſons *, As a 
E | lighter puniſhment, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas 
Th | Drew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Sir 207 Perrot, joined in 


2 855 abby 1 at he endof the valome, - Jourm 18 Dec, 1621. 
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| 1 with bilies, were ſent to hob, in euere FA 


execute ſome buſineſs 7. The king, at that time, enjoy 
ed, at leaſt exerciſed, the prerogatiue of employing any 
man, even without his e in — U n 1 e 
ſervice. 5 2 121 


comptroller of the houſehold, a privy counſellor, and 


ſoon after, a baron *, This event is memorable ; as be- 
ing the firſt inſtance, perhaps, in the whole hiſtory of 


England, of any king's advancing a man, on account of 


parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition to his meaſures. 
However irregular this practice, it will be regarded. by 
political reaſoners, as one of the moſt early and moſt in- is 


fallible ſymptoms of a regular eſtabliſhed liberty. 


Tux king having thus, with fo raſh and ndifcrrek. a a 


hand, torn off that ſecret veil, which had hitherto covered 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and which threw an obſcurity 
upon it, ſo advantageous to royal prerogative, every man 


began to indulge himſelf in political reaſonings and en- 
quiries; and the ſame factions, which commenced in 
parliament, were propagated throughout the nation. In 
vain did James, by rer iterated proclamations, forbid the | 
diſcourſing of ſtate affairs *. | * Such. proclamations, if 


they had any effect, ſerved ane to inflame the curioſity 


of the public. And in every company or ſociety,. the 
late tranſactions became the ie of e and Kh 


bate. 


AI "Wigs aid 1 rv bs the comms 45 1 28s 


the hiſtory of England, juſtify the king's poſition. with, 


regard to the origin of popular a and every rea- 


* Franklyn, p. 66. "Rothworth, wel, 1. p. 3 5. | 2 Kenoet, N 


nn, b. 36. Ruſhworth, vol. 1. p. 27, Fr 38. The king allo, | 


in imitation of his predeceiors, gave rules to preachers. Franklyn, p. 70» 


| The pulpit was at that time much more dangerous than the preſs. £ ew „e; by 


plc could read, "and fill fewer were in the practice of reading. - 
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SIR Joke Seville, a . man in ne houſe of ants ; 
mons, and a zealous opponent of the court, was made 
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- 75 i enable man muſt allows that, as monarchy is the moſk 


[ funple form of government, it muſt firſt haye gecurred to 


wor rude and uninſtrutted mankind.” The other complicated = 


and artificial "additions were the ſucceffive invention of 
ſovereigns and legiſlators ; or, if they were obtruded on 
the prince by ſeditious ſubjecta, their origin muſt appear, 
on that account, ftill more precarious and unfavourable, 

In England, the authority of the king, in all the exte- 
rior forms of government and in the common ſtyle of law, 
appears totally abſolute and ſovereign ; nor does the real 
ſpirit of the canſtitution, as it has ever diſcovered itfelf 
in practice, fall-much ſhort of theſe appearances. The 
parliament is created by his will; by his will it is diſ- 
folved. | It is his will alone, though at the defire of both 
houſes, which gives authority to laws, To all foreign 


nations, the majeſty of the monarch ſeems to merit ſole 


attention and regard. And no ſubject, who has expoſed 
himſelf to royal indignation, can propoſe to live with 
_  fafety in the kingdom; nor can he even leave it, accord- 
ing to law, without the conſent of his maſter. If a ma- 
Siſtrate, invironed with ſuch power and fplendor, ſhould 
conſider his 3 as facred, and regard himſelf as the 
Fnointed of heaven, his pretenſions may bear a very fa- 
vourable conſtruction. Or, allowing them to be merely 
pfious frauds, we need not be ſurprized, that the ſame 
fratagem, which was practiſed by Minos, Numa, and 
the moſt celebrated legiſlators of antiquity, ſhould now, 

In theſe reſtleſs and inquiſitive times, be employed by the 
king of England, Subjects are not raiſed aboye that 
pi To though affembled in parfiament, © The fame | 
humble reſpect and deference is ſtill due to their prince, 
Though he indulges them in the privilege of laying be- 


fore him their domeſtic grievances, with which they are 


{iippoſed to be beſt "acquainted, this warrants not their 
| bold intruſion into every P 0 1 af government. 
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lines of duty are as much tranſgreſſed by a. more inde - 
_ 5, pendent. and leſs reſpectful exerciſe of acknowledged 
ebe e eee urpatios enen 
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Tux lovers of liberty, de ning 8 


a a very different manner. It is in vain, ſaid they, 


that the king traces up the Engliſh government to its firſt 


origin, in aro repreſent the privileges of parliament 


as dependent and precarious : Preſcription and the prac- 
tice of ſo many ages, muſt, long ere this time, have given 
a ſanction to theſe aflemblies, even though they had been 


derived from an origin no more dignified, than that which 


he aſſigns them. If the written records of the Engliſh 
nation, as aſſerted, repreſent parliaments, to. have ariſen 
from the conſent of monarchs, the principles of human 
nature, when we trace government a ſtep higher, muſt 
- ſhow us, that monarchs themſelves owe all their autho- 


rity to the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the people. But, in 
fact, no age. can be ſhown, when the ene govern- 


ment was altogether an unmixed monarchy: And if the 
privileges of the nation haye, at any particular period, 


been overpowered by violent irruptions of foreign force 8 


or domeſtic uſurpation; the generous ſpirit of the people 
has ever ſeized the firſt opportunity of re- eſtabliſning the 
ancient government and conſtitution. Though in the 
ſtyle of the laws, and in the uſual forms of adminiſtra- 


tion royal authority may be repreſented, as ſacred and 


ſupreme; whatever is eſſential to the exerciſe of ſovereign 


and legiſlative power, muſt ſtill be regarded as equally 
divine and inviolable. Or, if any di be made in 


this reſpect, the preference is ſurely dus to thoſe national 


Councils, by whoſe interpoſition the ' exorbitancies. of 
 tyrannical power are reſtrained, and that ſaered liberty is 


preſerved, which. nn 
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| than life nit Nor iis nene. 
TD 3 eee How 
moderate ſoever the exerciſe of his prerogative, how exact 
ſoever his obſervance of the laws and conſtitution ; - 66 If 


b he founds his authority on arbitrary and dangerous 


b principles, it is requiſite. to watch him with the ſame 
e care, and to oppoſe him with the ſame vigour, as if he 


WS nn 


85 tyranny.“ „ DON CE itt 2 

' AM1DST. theſe diſputes, the wiſe _ ee in he | 
mi endeavoured to preſerve, as much as poſlible, an 
equitable neutrality between the oppoſite parties; and the 
more they reflected on the courſe of public: affairs, the 
greater difficulty they found in fixing juſt ſentiments with 


regard to them. On the one hand, they regarded the 


very rife of oppoſite parties as a happy prognoſtic of the 
eſtabliſhment of liberty; nor could they ever expect to 
enjoy, in a mixed government, ſo invaluable a bleſſing, 
without ſuffering that i inconvenience, Which, in ſuch 
governments, has ever attended it. But, when they 
conſider, on the other hand, the neceſſary aims and pur- 
ſuits of both parties, they were ſtruck with apprehenſion 
of the conſequences, and could diſcover no feaſible plan 


- of accommodation between them. From long practice, 


the crown was now poſleſſed of ſo exorbitant a preroga- 
tive, that it was not ſufficient for liberty to remain on the 


defenſive, or endeavour to ſecure the little ground, which 


was left her: It was become neceſſary to carry on an 
offenſive war, and to circumſcribe, within more narrow, 

as well as more exact bounds, the authority of the ſove- 
reign. Upon ſuch: provocation, it could not but happen, 


that the prince, however juſt and moderate, would en- 
reer his opponents; and, as he ſtood upon 
er ene of W rere it was to be feared 
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ctyvil war muſt enſue; 2a civil war, 
both parties would juſtly 


dents, which might be pleaded on 
- In” fach delicate queſtions, the m 


8 and virtuous would ſcarcely know what vows. tq 


form ; were it not that liberty, ſo neceſſary to the per- 
fection of human ſociety, would be ſu 
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Rs peror and the duke of Bavaria, muſt always have 
2622, been regarded as a very difficult taſk for the power of 
England, conducted by ſo unwarlike a prince as James: 

It was plainly impoſſible, while the breach ſubſiſted. be · 

f Negocn- . tween him and the commons. The king's negociations, 


| aber the therefore, had they been managed with ever ſo great dex- 


| Ne terity, muſt now carry leſs weight with them; and it 
nate, was eaſy to elude all his applications. When lord Dig- 5 


by, his ambaſſador to the emperor, had deſired a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, he was referred to the duke of Bavaria, 


who commanded the Auſtrian armies. The duke of Ba- 


yvoaria told him, that it was entirely ſuperfluous. to form 
any treaty. for that purpoſe. Ho/ilities are already ceaſed, 
ſaid he; and I doubt not but I ſhall be able to prevent thei- 
revival, by. keeping firm poſſeſſion f the Palatinate, till a 


foal agreement ſhall. be concluded between the contending par- 
ties Notwithſtanding this inſult, James endeavoured 


to ref! ume with the emperor. a treaty of accommodation ; 
and be opened the negociations at Bruſſels, under the 


5 mediation of archduke Albert, and, after his , 


4 


* Tränktya, 5. LY | Ruſbworth, vol. j. p. 38 
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emperor; but as he had no choi 
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fanta: When the conferences were entered upon, e er, ogg 


found, that the powers of theſe pri des to detetmine 


in the controyerſy were not ſufficient or ſatisfactory. 
BSchwartzenbourg, the imperial miniſter, was expected at 

| London; and it was hoped, that he would bring more | 
_ ample authority: His commiſſion referred entirely to the 


negociation at Bruſſels. It was not difficult for the king 


cg of any other expedient, 
and it ſeemed the intereſt of his ſon-in-law to keep alive 


*his-pretenſions, he was ſtill content to follow Ferdinand 


through all his ſhifts and evaſions. Nor was he entirely 
_ diſcoutaged, even when the imperial diet at Ratiſbon, by 
- the influence, or rather authority of the emperor, though 
contrary to the proteſtation of Saxony and of all the pro 
teſtant princes and cities, had transferred the ec 

b ee ee WIE Bavaria. 


EANWHILE, the efforts made by Frederic, for the þ 
recovery of his dominions, were vigorous. "Three armics 
were levied in Germany by his authority, under three 
| commanders, duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, the prince of 

Dourlach, and count Mansfeldt, The two for- 
mer generals were defeated by count Tilly and the Impe- 
rialifts : The third, though much inferior in force to his 


enemies, {till maintained the war; but with no equal 


ſupplies of money either from the Palatine or the king of 
England. It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the 
Palatinate, that he ſubſiſted his army. As the Auſtrians - 
bee Le they were kept in more exact diſei- 
pline; and James juſtly became apprehenſive, leſt fo un- 
equal a conteſt, beſides rayaging the Palatine s hereditary 


_ dominions, would end in the total alienation of the peo+ 


Ple's affections from their ancient rereign- by whom 


en red, n JP new 
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{ g maden, by whom they were eee le perfuaded 
A therefore his ſon-in-law to diſarm, ar coldur of duty 
| $622. and ſubmiſſion to the emperor: And accordingly, Manſ- | 
feldt was diſmiſſed from the Palatine's ſervice; and that 
famous general withdrew his army into the Low Coun. 
tries, and there e eee ee cafes the e of . 
che United Provinces, Mts 
Pac ow tibls-arronawas'f ho 3 5 
en abroad, there is a pleaſantry mentioned by all 
| hiſtorians, which, for hat reaſon, ſhall have place here. 
In a farce, ated at Bruſſels, a courier was introduced 
5 carrying the daleful news, that the Palatinate would 
f ſoon be wreſted from the houſe of Auſtria; ſo powerful 
| were the ſuccours, which, from all quarters, were haſten- 
ing to the relief of the deſpoiled elector: Fhe king of 
Denmark had agreed to. contribute to his aſſiſtance a hun- 
dred thouſand pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred 
thouſand butter-boxes, and the king of England a hun- 
dred thouſand ambaſſadors. . On other occaſions, he was 
ponies with a ſcabbard, but without a ſword ; or with 
a ſword, wh ich n at n though ſeveral were | 
pulling at it, RY: | 
Ir was Rt Gas his arg mich i ae. 
"the duke of Bavaria, that James expected any ſucceſs in 
his project of reſtoring the Palatine : His eyes were en- 
tirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effectuate 
his ſon's marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not, but ; 
that, after ſo intimate a conjunction, this other point 
could eaſily be obtained. The negociations of that court 
being commonly dilatory, it was not eaſy. for a prince of 
ſo little penetration in buſineſs, to diſtinguiſh, whether 
the difficulties, which occurred, were real or affected; 
and he was ſurprized, after negociating five years on ſo 
ſimple a demand, that he was not more advanced than at 
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— in the crown of Spain. He ſecretly: employed 


MIA TO en 8 8 1406. "ay. 


the beginning, 1 diſpealation from Rome Was maui A 
| forthe marring of the Infanta with a proteſtant prince; | 

and the king of Spain, having undertaken to procure that 
13 had thereby acquired the means of retard OT 
FP at the ff 
ſame time of oncea ling ee his artifices from the | | 9 


In order to remove 55 e James diſpatched 
ſoon afterwards created earl of Briſtol, as his 
dor to Philip IV. who had lately ſucceeded. his 


Gage as his agent at Rome; and finding that the differ- 

ence of religion was the principal, if not ſole difficulty, 

which retarded the marriage, he reſolved to ſoften that 1 

objectiom as mych as poſſible. He iſſued public orders 

for diſcharging all popiſh recuſants who were impriſoned 

and it was daily apprehended, that he would forbid, for 

the future, the execution of the penal laws enacted againſt 0 

them. For this ſtep, ſo oppoſite to the rigid ſpirit of his 55 

ſubjects, he took care to apologize; and he even endea- 

voured to aſeribe it to his great zeal for the reformed "uy 

religion. He had been making applications, he ſaid, to | 

all foreign princes for ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed 

proteſtants; and he was ſtill anſwered by objections de- 

rived from the ſeverity of the Engliſh laws againſt catho- N - 

lies . It might indeed occur to him, that, if the 

extremity of religious zeal was ever to abate among the = 

chriſtian ſects, one of them muſt begin; and nothing 

would be more honourable for England, e to e 

ed the way in ſentiments ſo wiſe and moderate. ber ; 
Nor only the religious puritans murmured at * to- 

l meaſure of the king: The lovers of civil liberty 

were alarmed at ſo important an exertion of his preroga - 

dle. x 2 among other Ka: articles of 8 
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England, and bring with her an immenſe fo 
millions of pieces of eight, or 600,000, poundd derung: 
with ne, and ee: 0 W the: money, ö 
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of exereiſing iti Beſides, though the royal prerogative 


Gr the alten of ee. as a meſa entity of 
that nature. dite Als ww; 07 be 11 
B W ae PIG BY the catholics; he 


ie his end. The fame religious motives, which 
had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid inſincere in all 


the ſteps taken with regard to the marriage, were now | 
the chief cauſe of promoting it. By its means, it was 
there hoped, the Engliſh catholics would for the future 
enjoy eaſe and indulgence ; and the Infanta would be the 
happy inſtrument of procuring to the Church ſome tran» 


| quillity, after the many ſevere perſecr 


hitherto undergone. The earl of 8 of : 
vigilance and penetration, and who had formerly oppoſed 


all alliance with catholics f, was now fully convinced of | 


the ſincerity of Spain; and he was ready to congratulate 

the king on the entire completion of his views and pro- 
je&s . A daughter of Spain, whom he repreſents as 
extremely accompliſhed, would ſoon, he ſaid, arrive in 
ne of two 


which the parliament, during the whole eourſe of this 


reign, had hitherto granted to the king. But What was 
of more importance to James's, honour and bappipeſs, 
Briſtol conſidered this match as an infallible pre 0 
the a N s reſtoration; nor would Philip, be thought, 
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land. So exact was his intelligence, that the moſt ſecret fa 


counſels. of the Spaniards, he boaſts, had never eſtape 


him; and he found that they tad al dess case 


the marriage of the Infanta and the reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate as meaſures cloſely connected, — 


parable i. However little nnn 


extort ſo vaſt a conceſſion; however improper the mea - 
| ſures Which he had purſued for obtaining that end the 
ambaſſador could not withſta tn n. evidenoe * 


Perhaps too, like eee he nad. that be 
of ſtate, which are ſuppoſed ſolely to. influence the coun- 
eils of monarchs, , are not always the motives; Which 
nates chat the milder views of -prititude, - 
eee friendſhip, generoſity, are frequently able, among 
princes as well as private per ſons, to counterbalance theſe 

ſelfiſh conſiderations; Hah the juſtice. and moderation of 


that he had at laſt „ alliance: of that 
nation, ſo celebrated for honour and fidelity... Or if po- 
litics muſt ſtill be ſuppoſed the ruling motive of all pablic 
meaſurxes, the maritime power of England was ſo conſi- 
derable, and the Spaniſh dominions ſo divided, as might 
well induce the council of Philip to think, chat a ſincere 
friendſhip with the maſters. of the ſea could not be pur- 
| chaſed by too. great conceſſions +... And as James, during 
fo many years, had been. allured yaa 
ions, eee Aden . 


1 Ruſbworth, 600. l. p. 276 = 4 4 2 
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ſhown by the latter to Buckingham, that the marriage and the reſtitution of 


the Palatinate were always confidered by the court of Spain as inſeparable. 
See Franklyn, p- 77, 7h. Ruſhworth, vol. J. p- 71, 280, 299, 300. Parl. 
1 vol. vi. p. 66. N a K nn p. 72, | 
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France, the friendſhip of 
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—— and could — eyes have been opei 
hhe had now, full opportunity of obſerving how unfit his 
" IE" the” DO nope he was 


3 Dae more than 


generoſity: A warm friend, à furious 
out any choice or diſcernment in either 

e he had early and quickly mounted to the high- 
eſt rank; and -partook at once of the inſolence which at- 


tends a fortune newly acquired, and the impetuoſity 
whieh en, to OS ey in oy ſtations, and un- 
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neceſſary to es ve 


dune by che egen e 3 had fondly 
exalted from a private re eee e 


Buckingham” had 
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— nad experienced the arroganee 6f © A 5 
[this overgrown favourite, the prince of Wales himſelf Co 
had not been entirely ſpared ; and a great t coldneſs, if 2 
not an enmity, had, for that reaſon, Whey place between 
them. Buckingham, defirous of am opportunity, Which 
might connect him with the prince, and overcome his 
averſion, and at the ſame time envious of the great cre= 
dit acquired by Briſtol in the Spaniſh negotiation, be= 
thought himſelf of an expedient, by which he might at 
once gratify both theſe inclinations. He repreſented to 
Charles, that perſons of his exalted ſtation were pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in their marriage, the chief circum- 
ſtance in life; and commonly received into their arms a | 
bride, unknown to them, to whom they were unknown; 
not endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by ſervices 
Wobed by treaties alone, by negotiations, by political 
| intereſts: That however accompliſhed the Infanta, the 
muſt ſtill conſider herſelf as a melancholy victim of ftate, 
and could not but think with averſion of that day, when 
ſhe was to enter the bed of a ſtranger and paſſing into a 
foreign country and a new family, bid adieu for ever to 
her father's houſe and to her native land: That it was in 
the prince's power to ſoften all theſe rigours, and lay 
ſuch an obligation on her, as would attach the moſt in- 
different temper, as would warm the coldeſt affections: 
That his journey to Madrid would be an unexpected 
gallantry, which would equal all the fictions of Spaniſſi 
romance, and ſuiting the amorous and enterpriſing cha- 
racter of that nation, muſt immediately introduce him 
to the princeſs under the agreeable character of a devoted | 


lover and daring adventurer: That the negotiations 


Vith regard-to. the Palatinate, which bad hitherto lan- 
guiſhed in the hands of miniſters, would quickly be ter- 
minated by fo illuſtrious an agent, ſeconded by: the me- 


diation and intreaties of the grateful Infanta: That 


5 H . Spaniſh, : 
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—— confidence, would make concen veyond what cou 
wo eee eee bee nſiderations . 
that he would quickly return to the king Sheds glory 
of having re-eſtabliſhed the Fate: ” Rn 
ſume enterprize, which procured him the affections and 
the perſon of the -Spaniſh princeſs Dont 13h» fg 4 * 
Pu mind of 1 2 tr gn OOO 
=. * by e He e to make applicaio 
1 5 di0 che king for his approbation. They choſe the m 
=o me dit of his kindeſt and moſt jovial hum —— 
L »y the carneſtneſs which they expreſſed, chan by the 
force of their reaſons, they obtained a poo er =" 
confent to their undertaking. And having engaged his 
n to keep their purpoſe u dne, ERR 
* order to make preparations for the journal!” nn, 
"OR e, | "5: 3 was the king alone, than e Wore 
i 1 than ſanguine, ſuggeſted very different views 
of che matter, and repreſented every difficulty and dan- 
r, Which could occur. He reflected, chat, however 
* world might pardon this ſally of youth in the prinee, 
they would never forgive himſelf, who, at his years, and 
after his eñperience, could entruſt his only ſon, the Heir 
ol his crown, the prop of his age, to the diſcretion of 
foreigners, without ſo much as providing the frail feen- 
rity of a ſafe conduct i in his favour: That if the Spaniſh 
monarch were ſincere in his profefions, à few months 
mauſt Fiſh the treaty of marriage, and bring che Infanta 
„ints Eogland ; if he were not ſincere, the folly was Nill | 
; more egregious of committing the prince Ea hands: 1 
That Philip, when poſſeſſed of ſo invaluable 2 pledge, : 
$3 might well rife 1 in his demands, and impoſe harder con- 
„ ee aan And that the temetity of this enter= | 
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plainly. d li ſcerned 


_ from another, breach « | | his word, i in 1 b 
| matter to ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed him with t 
Piel tene which, be bad alleged, end be doubted nor 
but he ſhquld hereafier know who, his counſellor had had... 
been; and. that if he receded from What he had Piomiſed, on 
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Francis Cottington alone, the priges's ſecretary, and | 
7 een eee eman of his bed - chamber, ſhould 
16 accompany; them; and the former being at that time in 
| | 8 he-es-immadaty led in b | 
BO hs honeſt man, and therefore he was 
Z 5 | affair of the higheſt i impor! 0 'Y 
WEE: his life, to Gilclole to- any man whatever. c Outage 
I added he, 4 here i. is baby Charles and Stenny, 
=... (theſe "ridiculous appellations be uſually. gave, to e 
1 ; prince and Buckin gbam).** who hae a great mind to 
Fr ge poſt into Spain, and fetch home the Infant: They 
= will have but two mote in their company, and have 
|  <""qhoſpn pen for one. Wia think you of the Journey? 
| Sit Francis, who was 4 4 prudent man, and had refided' 
| 5 eee e eee 
| all che | 6bvious objections to ſuch an enterpriae, and 
1 | ſetiipled not to, Aeclare them. The king thiew himfelf _ 
l HW Weds at cry I cold you this þ ere; and fell 
3 a new. pe ht and new lamentations, * 
1 a be Was Undone, and eine, 0 by Galen, 
1 © el Sly Art with Sete a but 
= 1 gham broke into an open paſſion againſt him. 
1 | „ | he king, he told him, ae bi him only of the Journey + 


aud of the lance of traveling; particulars, of which 
he mig hi be 2 competent judge, baving gone the road ſo 
often yt; but” that he, without being called to it, 

Bad the preſumption to give his advice upon matters er 
Mats and ugainſt his ma- er, which he ſhould repent as 
Tong 48 heflived. A thouſand other reproaches he added, 
which pur the poor king into a new. agony-i in behalf of 
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aid no more than I tald you ere he was aullad in, Hon. 
— all this * on bath te Damen & 


Murney. iq 8 he now-at any {get e ah that. 
the — er Was ORR contrived — Bucking- 


hs en rb 43 e 517 55 
Tm HESE a which 85 well e the 
ff War ee ſeem t6 have been related by Cottington to lord 
Clarendon, from whom they ate here tranſeribed; and 
though minute, are not undeſerving of a place in hiſtory. 
Tu prince and Buckingham, with their two atten- 
dants, and Sir Richard Graham, maſter of horſe to 
Buckingham, paſſed diſguiſed and undiſcovered through 
France ; and they even ventured into a-court-ball at Pa- 
ris, where Charles ſaw the princeſs. Henrietta, whom he 
afterwards eſpouſed, and who was at that time in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. In eleven days aſter their 


departure from London, they arrived at-Madeid'z and 7th March. 
ſurpriaed eyery- body by a ſtep ſo unuſual among great journey to 


princes. The Spaniſh monarch immediately paid Charles weis. 
a viſit, expreſſed. the utmo gratitude for 8 confidence 
repoſed in him, and made warm prote | re. 
zondent confidence and friendſhip. By the We ſtu- 
died civilities, he ſhowed. the reſpect which he bore to | 
bis royal gueſt. He gaye him a golden key; Which 
opened all his apartments, that the prince might, with 
out any intr jon, have acceſs to him at all hours: 
He took the left hand of him on every occaſion, except 
in che apartments aſſigned to Charles; for there, he ſaid, 


the prince was at home; Charles was introduced into 5 5 


the palacy e the ſame pomp and c 
3 K 3 
8 ts * OR 5 N 
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iy ee ede ne kings of Spain on t neir coronation: 3 
dil received public orders to 3 
., ſelf: Olivarez too, though à grandee of Spain, who 
1 bas the right of being covered before his own king, would 
not pute on his hat in the” prines's' preſence'® : 55; "Al the” 


nary il 515 5 


3 Tus point a esu 0 arriec 

= rous people, that no attempt was e account of 

wie advaritagewhich'they had acquired, of impoſing a 

= 2 conditions of treaty: Their pious zeal” only 
VB rompted them, on one occaſion,” to deſire more con- 
. celfionis in noch religious articles ; but, upon the oppo- 
c | : 378 | fit 1 R 1; accompanied- with: one fe 33 
e . g FD ec iekindiacdy defiſted. 


2 4 


The Pope, however, hear- 
ing of che prince's arrival in Madrid, "tacked "ſore" nes, 
© elauſes-ts the diſpenſation ; and it beeime neceſſury 
tranſit the articles to. London, that the king might ra- 
tify them. Thie " treaty, which was made public,” on- 
 fiſted of ſeveral articles, chiefly regarding” the exerciſe of 
the catholic religion by the Infanta and her Wensch, 
Nothing could reaſonably be found fault with, except 
one article, antes pe ue, eee that the chil- 
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received, about this time, a very civil letter from the 
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hopes, that, during the prince's reſidence in Spain, 15 | 
expedient might be fallen upon to effect his converſion. „„ 
The king of England, as well as the prince, became im- .  _ 


lis e and en on _ The! WER —_—_ at 
8. eee n | 
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Vn a ſufficient ſecurity CHAS. 
_ againſt theological prejudices, yet the ſame reaſon, which 
_—_ the, a. od; that article, aus have een 1623. 


OY the lde treaty, e were ace 05 5 
| q es, privately ſworn to by the king; in which he pro- 
miſed to ſuſpend the penal laws enacted againſt catholics, 

to procure a repeal of them in parliament, and to grant 
a toleration for the exerciſe of the catholic religion in 


private houſes . Great murmurs, we may believe, 


3 


would have ariſen againſt theſe articles, had they been 


made known to the public; ſince we find it to have been 
imputed as an enormous crime to the prince, that, having 


pope, he was induced to return a very civil anſwer *, _- 


 Mreanwnirte Gregory XV. who granted the FN „ | 
tation,” died; and Urban VIII. was choſen in his place. „ | 


: Upon this event, the nuncio refuſed to deliver the diſ- 


penſation, till it ſhould be renewed by Urban ; and that 5 0 4 | 
crafty” pontiff delayed ſending a new e eee in 25 1 


patient. On the firſt hint, Charles obtained permiſſion e 
to return; and Philip graced his departure with all the _ 


eircumſtances of elaborate civility - and reſpect, which 


had attended his arrival. He even erected a pillar, on 


the ſpot where they took leave of each other, as a monu- 


ment of mutual friendſhip; and the prince, having 
ſworn to the obſervance of all the articles; entered on 
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. 75 . Tur character of C Charles, compoſed 
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cee, modeſty, eee virtues eee 
1643. ners of the Spaniards; the unparalleled confidence, which 


he had repoſed in their nation; the romantic gallantry, 
Which he had practiſed towards their princeſs; all theſe 
circumſtances, joined to his youth and advantageous 
| Ggure, had Damned him to the whole court of Madrid, 
and had impreſſed the moſt favourable ideas of him 
But, i in the fins is that the prince was beloved 
and eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and hated: . His 
behaviour, compoſed of Engliſh familiarity and French 
vivacity; his ſallies of paſſion, his indecent freedoms 
with the princeg his diſſolute pleaſures, his arrogant, im- 
petuous temper, which he neither could, nor cared to 
diſguiſe ; qualities like theſe, could, moſt of them, be 
eſteemed no where, but to the Spaniards were the objects 


af peculiar averſion v. They could not conceal their 


2 — 


ſurprize, that ſuch a youth could intrude into a negoti - 


ation, now conducted to a period, by ſa accompliſhed a a 


miniſter as Briſtol, and could. aſſume to himſelf all the | 
merit of it. They lamented the Infanta' s fate, who muſt 
be approached: by a man, whoſe temerity ſeemed to re- 
ſpect na laws, divine or human :. And when they ob- 
| ſerved, that he had the imprudence to inſult the Conde 
duke of Olivarez, their prime miniſter; every one, Who 
was ambitious of paying court to the Spaniſh, became 
| Gefirous of ſhowing a.contempt for the Engliſh favourite. 


Tus duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his 


” own attachment to the Spaniſh nation and to the king of 
Spain was extreme; that he would contribute to every 
meaſure, which could cement the friendſhip between 
England and them; and that his peculiar ambition 
would 12 to bellen the e 8 tings with the kn; 5 
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and indiſereet, At regard to you, bir, in Jahr, you 
mul not confider me as your friend, but miſt eber e 5 1 
from m all — and oppoſition. The Conde duke 
replied, with a becoming dignity, that he very willing 

accepted of what was eee. e And on e 3 
terms the favourites parted . e ee e „ 

Bock NA,, ſenſible how odious he was e „ PRs - 
the Spaniards, and dreading the influence, which that 4 

nation would naturally acquire after the arrival of the 

Infanta, reſolved to employ all his credit, in order to 

prevent the marriage. By what arguments he could en- 

gage the prince to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spaniſh na- 4 
tion, from whom he had met with ſuch generous treat- -. 
ment; by what colours he could diſguiſe the ingratitude, Ws | 
N and imprudence of ſuch a meaſure; theſe are totally un- 

\ known to us.” It only appears, chat his impetuous and 
domineering character had acquired, what it ever after 
maintained, a total aſeendant over the gentle and modeſt 
temper of Charles; and, when the prince left Madrid, 
he was firmly Led, notwithſtanding all bis pro- 
feſſions, to break off the treaty with Spain. 


Ir is not likely, that Buckingham prevailed ſo eaſily PRE 
with James to abandon a project, which, during ſo many 
years, had been the object of all his wiſhes, and which 

| he had now unexpectedly conducted to a happy period *. 
| A rupture with Spain, the loſs of two millions, were 
1 little agreeable to this pacific and indigent mo- 
narch, - But finding his only ſon bent "againſt a match, 
which had always been oppoſed by his people and his 

_ parliament,” he yielded to difficulties,” which he had not 

courage or ſtrength of mind ſufficient to overcome. The 
prince therefore, and n on their arrival at 
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en d enten f ahi Paladnss had ever 
ee by James as a natural or neteſſary con- 
ſequence of the Spaniſh allianre; he had al forbid 


his miniſters to inſiſt on it as (von og mcg to the 
_ concluſion. of the marriage · treaty. He conſidered, that 
this principality was now in the hands of the emperor 
and the duke of Bavaria; and that it was no longer in 
the king of Spain's power, by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, 
to reſtore it to the antient proprietor. The ſtrict alli- 
ance of Spain with theſe. princes would engage Philip, 


he thought, to ſoften ſo diſagreeable a demand by every 


art of negotiation ; and many articles. muſt of neceflity 
be adjuſted, .. before ſuch. an important point could be 


effectuated. It was ſufficient, in James's opinion, if the 
7 of the Spaniſh court. could, for the preſent, be 


; aſcertained ; and, dreading. farther delays of the marriage, 
ſo long wiſhed for, he was reſolved to truſt the Palatine's | 
Fn: 1 to the event of futur 


E ee Ay 


Fun mae fuftern of mo Buckingham hs 


n and he overturned. every ſuppoſition, upon 
vhich the treaty had hitherto been conducted. After | 
many fruitleſs artifices. were employed to delay or prevent Er 


the eſpouſals, Briſtol received poſitive orders not to deli- 


ver the proxy, which had been left in his hands, or to 
_ finiſh, the marriage, till ſecurity were given for the full 
ws. of. the. Palatinate . Philip underſtood this 
ceived by Buckingham; and: dees 1 | 
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„ by which: he bound himſelf to procure 
ee eg the Palatine, either by perſuaſion,; or 
de eee —— means z/ and, r Wann 


Fanta to tay: alide ihe title of princes of Wales dich | 


7 ad — — languages, A 
thinking that ſuch raſh/ counſels,” as now governed the 


— would not ſtop at the breach of che 

age treaty, he ordered preparations for war imme- 
e. ; | thtoughout all his dominions. 
| Ta HUS James, having, by means inexplicable from. BY 
t ie rules of politics, conducted, ſo near an honourable 
end, the marriage of his fon and the reſtoration of his 
ſon-in-law, failed, at laſt of * purpoſe, 2 means s equally 


5 unaccountable, 


Bur, though the 5 already uſed 1 Buck- 


| 1 were ſufficiently inglorious, both for himſelf 


and for the nation; it was neceſſary for him, ere he 
could fully effect his purpoſe, to 9 e Rill 


| more diſbonourable. 
Tu King, having Fa with e was ices to 1624. 


concert new. meaſures; and, without the afliſtance of 
parliament; no effectual ſtep of any kind could be taken. 
Fhe benevolence, which, during the interval, had been 
rigorouſly exacted for recovering the Palatinate, thou gh 
wy for popu an end, bad procured to. rand 


rauhe . Ro. Ruduworth ol. 2146 | 
* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 114. 


* 15 . Gate ec nations. — 
mined; however; to throw the blame of the rupture en- broken. 
15 tirely on the "Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand a 
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en teen i-will-from'\dis: ſubjeQts r. Whatever | 


is ill 


s, therefore, he might receive f 


ſpeech to the houſes, James dropped ſome hints of his 


cauſes of complaint againſt Spain; and he graciouſiy 


condeſcended to aſk the advice of 


| hadvever-before. rejected, with regard to the conduct of 


partly by the falſe colouring laid on othe rs, this n 


ham delivered, to a committee of lords and e 


ſo important an affair as his ſon's marriage \Bucking- 


4 long Rarrative, which he. pretended to be true nas 
complete, of every ſtep taken in the negotiations with 
Philip: But partly by the ſuppre of ſome facts, 


Ft) 


tive was calculated entirely to miſlead the parliament, 


and to throw on the court of Spain the reproach of arti- 


* 


fice and infincerity, He ſaid, that, after many, years | 
negotiation, the king found not , himſelf. any nearer his 


purpoſe; and that Briſtol had never brought the treaty 1 


beyond general profeſſions and declarations: That the 
prince, doubting the good intentions of Spain, reſolved 
at laſt to take a 8 to Madrid, and put the matter 
to the utmoſt trial: That he there found fuch artificial 


dealing as made him conclude all the ſteps taken towards | 
the marriage to 1225 falſe and dont > That tl 
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reſti- 


e Toſhow by what eld e this dds rite, far. one 
telle us, in his Rerum Britannicarum biftoria, that Barnes, a citizen of I. ut 


: don, was the firſt who refuſed to contribute any thing; vpon- which, Fs 0 


treaſurer ſent him word, that he muſt immediately prepare | himſelf 10 carry 


5 by poſt a difpatch into Ireland. The citizen was glad to make his peace b 
| paying a hundred pounds 3; and no one du ns. | 


irt afterwards refuſe the ben 
lence required. See farther, Coke, p. 80, 
2 eee, neee eee Kennetyp. 978. 
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alatinate, which had ever been nega A. my” 
© by the. king as an Je Se preliminary, was > beg Cn, 
intended by Spain: And that, after enduring much bad 
uſage, the prince was obliged to return to England, 
| without any hopes, either of obtaining the Infanta, or "2 
7 reſtoring. the EleQtor Palatine d. 15 8 T; : ns 0 
| Wes cg which, conſidering he gay 1 9 
ccaſion, and the ſolemnity of that aſſembly, to which | 
= it was delivered, deſerves great blame, was yet vouch⸗-⸗- 
eld for truth by the prince of Wales, who was preſent; 
and the king himſelf lent it, indirectly, his authority, 
| by telling the parliament, that it was by his order Buck- - | 
ingham laid the whole affair before them. The conduct 
of theſe princes it is difficult fully to executes It is vin | 1 
to plead the youth and inexperience of Charles z unleſs „„ 
his/inexperience and youth, as is probable , if not cer- | 
tain, really led him into error, and made * ſwallow 
all the falſities of Buckingham. And though the king 
was here hurried from his own meaſures. by the impetuo- 
ſity of others; nothing ſhould: have induced him to'pro- 
ſtitute his character, and ſeem to vouch the impoſtures, 
at leaſt falſe. colourings, of his favourite, of eee ty 
had ſo good reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion k. Ty 
_ Bucxmonan's narrative, however niet diſguiled; . 
contained yet ſo many contradictory circumſtances as 5 
were ſufficient to open the eyes of all reaſonable men 
but it concurred ſo well with the paſſions and prejudices 
of the parliament, that no ſcruple was made of immedi- 
ately adopting it. Charmed with having obtained at 
. -Þ, Franklyn; p. 89, 90, 97 c. ee . i. en. 120, fa 
Parl. Ria. vol, vi p. 20, 21, &. eta a ĩ 5 | 5 
85 Zee note 1811 at the end of the volume, 23 | if „ 
* It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the king EP 3 bs | | 
houſe not to take Buckingham's narrative for his, though it was laid before 
them by his order. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 104. The king was | . . 
aſhamed to have been carried fo far by his — . 
2? hw Hift, vol. vi. p. 75, © F 
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: people, ever eee, nk ; "60 they” 


miniſters.” Buckingham was now” the favoilchte of the 
public” and of the'partian 
Houſe-of commons, Edited him the Savicur oth nation 
3 place reſoundecd witx his praiſes.” And he hi 


and-which he ſo men en violatedalf d 


rity. He even — 96g "for . 
| order of bilh6ps, and ſelling the dean and thi 
in order to defray the expetices of à Spahiſh War. 2 
tde king, though he ſtill entertained projects for tempo- 
rizing, and for forming an accommodation with! Spain; 
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in of the Paliügtts . Te 

er by" It, dit. 

| 4 afure hy public 
— od ef LANNY Wiek 6 che 8 


| nt. Sir Edwartl Coke, in te 
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Tate 


by a popularity; which he e 


Ws fo borne down by the torrent of poſta. pfefüdbces, 


conducted and encreaſed by Buekkingharm fe hät Ms Gab at 
laſt obliged, in à ſpeech to parliament; 

vour of hoſtile meaſures, if they would engage to 
him . Doubts of their ſincerit 
Which che event ſhowed not to be in grbndel; Had 
probably mann bak e paciRe ang Ullitoty b 
meaſures. W e nee 73 


do deckte It a- 


y in this reſpect; dots 


Ix his e on 1 the king began with 


lamenting. his misfortune, that, having ſo long valued 


No on the wither" of the beiße a he ſhould. 
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ele be obliged to exchangs the n 2 4 Mr. 
þ#- NT the inevitable calamities of war. * __ EY 


_ ſented to them the immenſe and continued exy 


| quiſite for military armaments; and beſides ſupplies, from M 


time to time, as they ſhould become 
manded a vote of fix ſubſidies and twelve Siteanthe; as 
4 proper! ſtock before the commencement of hoſtilities. 
He told them of his . intolerable debts,” chiefly oontracted 
by the ſums remitted to the Palatine »; but he added, 
that he did not inſiſt on any ſupply Wo relief, and 
krhat it was ſufficient ſor him, if the honour'and ſecurity: 
of che public were provided for. To remove all ſuſpi- 
eion, he, ho had ever ſtrenuouſly maintained his prero- 
gative, dhd wlio had even entended it into ſome: points 
eſteemed doubtful, now made an imprudent conceſſon of 
which the conſequences might have proved fatal to royal 
authotity He! voluntarily offered, that the TOs * 
ſhould be paid to a committee of parliament, and ſhould 
de iſſusd bye them, without being intruſted to his manage 
| ment . The commons willingly accepted! of this con- 
celßen; ſo uhprecedente® in an Englith moharch ; they 
voted him only three ſubfidies and three ffteenths -; 
a0 6 ey took no notibe of the complaints, en 2 
_—— this own wants and'necefities,” 11 
5 Abr ANTAGE was alfo taken of the preſent g 000 agrees - 
ment between the King ant parliament, in order to bas 
+ bill againſt monopolies, Which had rmerly been 
encouraged: bythe king, but hich had failed by che 


rupture | 


This bin was" conteived i in ſuch terms as to render it 
wach declaratory; ; ang all monopolies were condemned, 
= contrary ts law and to the known liberties of the peo- 
ble. It was there ſuppoſed, b ſubject of. Eng 
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e: n Brad bad entire power to diſpoſe of his 'own n 


2 provided he did no injury to any of his fellow ſubjectsʒ 
and that no prerogative of the king, nie power of -any 
magiſtrate, nothing but the authority alone of Jaws, | 


could reſtrain chat unlimited freedom. The full proſe- 


cution of this noble principle into all its natural conſe- 
__ quences, has at. laſt, through many eonteſts, produced A 
that. fngularnad happy and which we 0. at 
profes ia, l . 951} 91 e . at 212 77" 
Tas Loud commons alſo c robo = by a new 
8 the important power of impeachment, which, - 
tu years before, they had'exerciſed, in the caſe of han- 
cellor Bacon, and which-had-lain dormant for more.than 
Rs. yr when they ſerved as ap ee 
| 0 carl: Added Haag been 
"dan: hay; to he ervaſiiher a Engluads 3 bs ba his. 
8 and addreſs, ſeemed not unworthy. of; that pre. 
ſerment. But, a8 he incurred the diſpleaſure of his pas 
ton, by ſcrupling or refuſing ſome demands of moneys 
during the prince's reſidence in Spain, that favour our 
vowed revenge, and employed, all his credit among tl the 
commons to procure an impeachment of the treaſurer. 
The king was extremely diſſatisfied with, this meaſure, 
and propheſied: to. the prince and duke, that they would 
live to have their fall of parliamentary proſecutions *. In 
2 ſpeech. to the parliament, he endeavoured anten. 
for Middleſex, and to ſoften. the accuſation againſt him . 
The charge, however, was ſtill maintained by the ow 8 
mons; and the treaſurer as found guilty, by the BAY... 
though the miſdemeanors, proyed againſt him, were nei-⸗ 
ther numerous nor important. The accepting of two 8 
preſents, of five hundred pounds. ce for paſling two. 
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een [0] x he end of the yolume, by dee res 
1 Park Hiſt, rol. mh. Bo 191 K ter ; 
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when. he mounted the throne. R 2 * AE T5985 > 20d. Ks 


of the martyrs te the feed of the chicth;-| He ald con 


pear to him deſerving that name; and it was probablybyi A 
means of thisexplications/he thought'that he had ſaved his 
Honour... And as Buckingham; in his martative:r, ce... 
feſſed, chat che king hid agreed tot temporary ſuſpenſſon 4 
of che penal laws againſt-the catholicsy Which he diſtin-⸗ 
guiſhed from u tac | 
_ edious, James natu q 
fitiently explained; and feared not any reproach of falſe - 4 


the king, ee hints, chough i in Sand ned 


; . "Io — NT; TOME TE 4 * * 8 * 5 15 01 
article of ald weight,” -His- 


was, to! be fined $0,000 pounds for the * ii 


to ſuffer at the other penalties formerly inflicted upon 
Bacon. The fine was afterwards Nana 15 the prince, 


Tuts ſeſſion; an addreſs was als Vans wp digs 


able to the king, craving- the ſevere" execution of the 


laws againſt 'eatholics. His anſwer Was gracious 4 


_ epfidleſeendirig "; though he declared againſt perſecution 7 
5 ax being an improper meaſure for the ſuꝑpreſſion e 


n, acehrding to the received maxim, Tut 7 


demined an entire indulgence of the catholics; and ſeems) „ | 
ed; to 22 a middle courſe, as the moſt humane ad | ._ 


* He went ſo far as even to afflrm, with an W U | 
oath, ©that' he never: had: entertained; any thoughts EO || 
granting/a.coletucion 49 theſe religioniſts'®, The liberty? == | 
of exerciſing) their worſhip in ptivate houſes, which he- | 
had ſecretly agreed to in the Spaniſh'treaty, did notap=; =_ 


ky term at chat time extremely. = | 7 
eau deemed his meaning t be ſufs . 2 1 


hood.or.duplicity,:on account of this"afſeveration; - After gt . 1 
allizheſe tranſactions, rh parliament aas prorogued by — 
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FR Es, unable; to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a TS FOUR 
— his people, his parliaments his ſon, and his fa-,- 5 
had been compelled. to embrace meaſures, for 


hen, ich from temper. as well as judgment, he had ever 
 Entertained a moſt Re. averſion. x Though he diſſem- 


1 


4 


| Buckinghar, Kg ln he aſcribed, all, thoſe violent 

che prince e's journey inte, Spain, def che breach of the. 

_ martiage treaty... The arrival of. Briſtol, he im tientiy 
lenged, for 3 and. it was by the aſſiſtanes of th 

3 bes wildom be r {pected, and whoſe Gs e 

= _ that e hoped in time to extricae binde rom his proſe. 

| 3 „ _ difficulties, If, Tha 7 BE I 155 Alpl. Tye, K $0155 REL v7 bo 

Return ef pDORING:the prince's-abode. i in} Spain,: that ehe- 


cCiator had ever oppoſed, though unſuecaſefully, to, the 
impetuous meaſures ſuggeſted by Buckingham, his own? 
miſe and well tempered;;counſels.7:Aftet; Qharles's dero 
3 eee b e 
EE 8 of: the; Spaiiadds/in-th&;conduft-of che 
_ weaty,,'as;well.as the. , which England muſt 
. map rot the completion of it. Enraged to find, 'thiat 
1 his ſucefpful labours ſhould be rendered abortive by: the 
. | Jevities: and caprides of an inſolent minien che would 
. ua derſtand no hints; and nothing but: expreſs orders 
„ . him to make that demand} 
_ which, he was ſenſible, muſt put alin Nee tothe 
9 to © ereaty/ He was not therefore ſurpriſec 
Buckingham had declared himſelf his eee r 
5 | both before the council and parliament, had thrown out 
many violent refletions againſt him. Upon che "firſt 
. order, he prepared for leaving Madrid ; and he was con- 
da t6' the" king of Spain and the Conde "Dake 85 ig 
| order to fulfil the ceremonial . BY, 
e 5 | 5 | nun, 


. ˙ Or rin Tl me 2 TOA ets ets 
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f 8 A or an 


| i * 1 gar 4 


7 eee Ted'm 
| rihred, that Briffol's ſervices ſhould meet with fo'unworthy 
Fr reward,” and that his enemies ſhould o far have ny 
Wed as 15 infuſe prejudices into his maſter and his" 


chunteh agaiot'a miniſter, who hall fo faithfully done lis 


rather than expoſe himſelf to the inveterate malice of 
l his rival and the ungovernable fury of the people.” He 
offtredd Him eyer 
| the sts of panlmment; and, leſt his honour ſhibila” 
"by the” Helerticn ve His Hark country, the mo- 
narch promiſed to Confer all cheſe advantages, with 4 


| dity'to both. He eritreatgd him to fix His abode in Span, 


ry advantage of rank and fortune, to foften_. - 


1 


püblie declaration, that they were beſtowed” merely for 


his fidelity to the truſt committed to him. And he added, 
that he eſteemed ſuch à conduct of importance to his 
oben ſervice z that” all his miniſters , obſerving his' regard” 
to Virtlie eveh in a ftranger, might be the more animated 
ef les their fidelity towards fo generons a maſter.. 
Tus entf of Briſtol, while he expreſſed che utith 
this ptinoely offer, tt 


- offtitude for 1 
cc deltne chte 
e more con rm all the calumnĩes of his enemies than 

nis remaining at Madrid, and his receiving honour and 
. preferment from his catholic maſeſty; that the 8 
dignity of the Spaniſh monarchy, however valued; would 
be but an unequal comper 
which be muſt incur by accepting it; that he -truſted-to + 
his on innocenee for protection againſt the fury of po- 
palar ptejudice; and that his maſter was ſo juſt and gra 
eius, that, however he might for a time be ſeduced by 
caluiny, he would ſurely afford him an opportunity of 
. himſelf, and would in the end reſtore bin 0 
his favour and good opinion Wy 
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80 magnanimous an anſwer e he h ieh £ N 


Philip had conceived for the ambaſſadot, That prince 


5 
BY 
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1 ught himſelf obliged | ON] 
nee” of it. He ſaid, that nothing 


ration for the loſs of Honour, 
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ezged him, at leaſt, to accept of a preſent of 10,000 /%%„ĩ—[ 
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egg 2 plucats, hich mam his ſupport, till he 
. , could diſipate the prejudices contracted. again ; 
" he promiſed, that this compliance ſhould, for ever remain. 


i knowledge of his maſter. There is one perſons n | 


de ert f Briftel, who will u elt Al 
* N i eien ee 

" Norumo could he W apts conſequence to. ucl 
3 than to keep Briſtol at a diſtance both from th 

_ King and the parliament ; leſt the power of truth, enforc 

b à ſpea er, ſhould open ſcenes, which 
| were but fuſpected by the former, and, of which the latter 


himſelf under the appearance of fineſſe and difimulstion, : 


— 


from the king, to retire to his country ſeat,, and to abſtain, 


an of laying his whole conduct before his maſter 


1 at his inſtigation, the. prince, 
| ledge his errors and ill- conduct: But the ſpirited noble, 


| had as yet entertained no manner of jealouſy. He ab. 
plied therefore to James, whoſe 'weaknels, diſguiſed to. 


was nom become abſolutely incurable, A warrant for . 
ſending Briſtol to the Tower was iſſued immediately. upon... 
his arrival in England * z and though. he was ſoon, re- 5 
leaſed from that confinement, yet orders were carried kim | 


neee . 


would be reconciled to Briſtol, if he fem e iow , 


| how to all the world, pla as Ta pe 


# 


eee Me longs a thro th a 


man, jealous of his honour, refuſed to buy favour at ſo 


| high a price. James had the equity to ſay, that the in- 
ſiſting on that condition was a ſtrain of unexampled 


7 ARE: :) Bulk en ee not re N 4 
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his ufual 08 ption, that Wand the 11 the RES 
nor himſelf, were as 70 ſatisfied of Briſtol's Ba, of 


"Was the attachment of the prince to Buckingham, 8 


while the timidity of James, or the ſhame of changing 

J his favourite, kept the whole court in awe; the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, Inoloſa, endeavoured to open the king's eyes, 

and to cure his fears, by inſtilling greater fears into him, 

He privately Nipped into his hand a paper, and gaye him 

ſignal to read it alone. He there told him, that he ö 
Was as much a priſoner at London as ever Francis I. was 

1 at Madrid; that the prince and Buckingham had con- 
2 fired together, and had the whole court at their devo- 

tien; that cabals among the popular leaders in pale: 
nent were carrying on to the extreme prejudice of his 

authority ; that the projet was to confine him to ſome 
of his hunting ſeats, and to e 

tration of affairs to the mana 
. that it was neceſſary for him, by one vigorous effort, to. - 

_ vindicate his authority, and to puniſh thoſe who had 5 

long and ſo much abuſed his friendſhip and beneficence *, 
WnaAr credi t James gave to this repreſentation does 

not appear. He only diſcovered ſome faint ſymptoms, . 

which he inſtantly retracted, of diſſatisfaction with B uck- 

7 ingham. | All his public meaſures, and all the alliances, 1 | 
Into which be entered, were founded on the ſyſtem of vith *pain. | 

| enmity to the Auſtrian family, and of war to be carried FED 
oh for the recovery of the Palatinate, | | 

Tus ſtates of the United Provinces were, at wis t time, 

governed by Maurice; and that aſpiring prince, ſenſible 

. that his credit would languiſh during peace, had, on the. 

expiration, of the twelve years truce, renewed the war . 
with the Spaniſh monarchy. His great capacity in che OE: 
military art would have compenſated for the inferiority N 
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1 8 nothing could be more welcome to the xe» 


- Public than the e of a rupture between James and 
tze catholic King; and they flattered themſelves, as well 


fron the- natural union of intereſts between. them and 
England, as from the influence of the preſent conjuncture, 
\ that powerful ſuccours would ſoon march to their relief. 
"Accordingly; an army of fix thouſand. men was levied in 
England; and ſent over to Holland, commanded. by ſour 
8 Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and Wile 
. loughby, who were: ambitious of diſtinguiſhing, them 
ſelves in ſo popular a cauſe, and of acquiring militar * 
| de under ſo renowned a captain as Maurice. FRY 


" 2 aa Ir might reaſonably have been expected, that, as reli> | 


gious zeal had made the recovery of the Palatinate appear 
à point of ſuch vaſt importance in England; the ſame 
effect muſt have been produced in France, by the force 


| merely of political views and conſiderations. While 


at principality; remained in the bands of the houſe of . 
Auſtria, the French dominions were ſurrounded on al 
Tides by the poſſefiions of that. ambitious family, an 
might be invaded by ſuperior forces from waxed quarter, : 
k concerned the king of France, the refore, to preve nt. 
e_peaceable eſtabliſhment. of the emperor in his new 
ee and both by the ſituation and greater. 
of his Rate, he was much, better enabled than James to i 
Sire ſuccour to the diſtreſſed Palatine *. „ But thougt 
theſe yiews eſcaped not Louis, n nor cardinal Richlieu, who 
wor began to. acquire an aſcendant i in the French. cour court "NP 
miniſter was determined [5 pave the Way for his en- 

| terprizes by firſt fubduing the "Hugonots, and d thence, 1 
[*) 


proceed, by mature  cqunicls, to humble the houſe 
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5 encouragement was given to every propoſal for /conci» 7 


liating a ue between Charles 2 the On 
„Henrietta. * 13 Yo . e 2 


FB ſenũble e 8 


pathy, entertained by his ſubjects, againſt all alliance 
with catholics, he ſtill perſevered in the opinion, that 
bis ſon would be degraded by receiving into his bed 4 
_ princeſs of leſs. than royal extraction. Aſter the rupture, 
therefore, with Spain, ki ES 
with France; and to that court he immediately applied 
himſelf . The fame allurements had not here place, 
| Which had fo long entangled him in the Spaniſh negdci - 
ation: "w_ portion OS was much inferior; and 
the peaceable of the Palatine could not thence 
3 t FRY was afraid leſt his ſon ſhould 
be altogether diſappointed of a bride; and therefore, as 
ſoon as the French king demanded, for the honour of 
. NO TI 
kae during his abode in Spin, eee 
e to allow the Infanta the education of her children 


the preſent diſtreſſed condition of his poſterity. The 
court of England, however, it muſt be confeſſed, always 
pretended, even in their memorials to the French court, 
ttat all the favourable conditions, granted to the eatho- 

| lies, were inſerted in the marriage treaty merel t pleaſe _ 
the pope, and that their ' ſtrict execution way, by” "an 
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James might have acquired of the unſurmountable anti 
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and of leaving that ſtate in ſecurity, was unwilling that 
ſio important a fortreſs ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of 
de enemy. To compromiſe all differences, it Were wer 
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þ as the concluſion of the marriage treat 
to the king, 28 a r bites m 
of ee eee rener gage 

| his own incapacity-for ſuch a ſcene of action. 5 
Duntmo the Spaniſh negociation, / ne and 
Manheim had been taken by the imperial forces; and 
Prankendale, though the garriſon was entirely Engliſh, 
was cloſely beſieged by them. After reiterated remon - 
ſtrances from James, Spain interpoſed, and procured” Aa 
ſuſpenſion of arms during eighteen months. But as 
| Frankendale was the only "Mlace of Frederie's ancient do- 
' minions, which was ſtill in his hands, Ferdinand, being 
defirous of | withdrawing his forces from the Palatinate; 


to ſequeſtrate it in the Infanta's hands as a neutral per- 
ſon ; upon condition that, after the expiration of e 
truce, it ſhould be delivered to Frederic ; though peace 
ſhould not, at that time, be concluded between him and 
Ferdinand i. After the unexpected rupture with Spain, 
——— when bereuen annals _ 


3 promiſe «ule das forthe bern through 
che Spaniſh Netherlands: But there was ſome territory 
of the empire interpoſed between, her ſtate and the Pa- 
- 'tinate; and for paſſage aver that territory, no terms were 
** ſtipulated *, By this chicane, which certainly had not 
been employed, if amity with un les been preſerved; - 


Tur Engliſh notion. Saw: nk e eee 
conch want Hcg, ſe was dll determined 1g 
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econquer the Palatinate 3 4 ſtate e 5 FE i | 
| y. poſſeſſed entirely by the Rape N Nan 

— ſurrounded by potent enemies, and cut off from . 
| ll communication with England. Count. Manet nge 
* n 


5 o . | ry Aja 3 —_ in mo terms, 3 
2 23 not only that a free paſſage ſnould 2. 1 
be granted to the Engliſh: troops, but that powerful ſue r 
cours ſhould alſo join them in their march towards tbr I 
Palatinate, In England, all theſe nen „ 
interpreted to be poſitive engagements... The troops under 
Mansfeldt's command were pas at Dover; but, 1 
upon failing over to Calais, found no orders yet. arrived 
K their admiſſion. After waiting in vain during ſome 
time, they were obliged to ſail towards Zealand; where | 
R to concert proper meaſures ſoeer | 
their diſembarkation; and ſome ſcruples aroſe among the „ 
| States on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions... Mean= © —- 3 
while, a peſtilential diſtemper creeped in among the Eng- e 
liſh forces, ſo long cooped up in narrow veſſels. Half 23 

the army died while on board; and the other half, 
Veakened by ſickneſs, appeared too ſmall a body to march 

* . into the Palatinate?. And thus ended this ill- concerted 
and fruitleſs expedition; the only nor which hap» 

a nn roiperous and pacific reign. 
© of James. N . . 3 Ys 
Tur e u Ani 3 a hack Rm ----- 
Wing peace, ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated, 9 — EY 
loved by this monarch, his life alſo terminated. This 1 
5 ſpring he was ſeized with a tertian ague; and, when en: 
_ - ...ecouraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that 
I” "this diftemper, during that ſeaſon, was health for a king, 
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=q 97 vu. Ui diſpoſition on puſillanimity,” his wiſdom on cunning, - 


ö 5 5 ä Y 55 1 "rity, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, in a few of his actions, 
And ſtil more of his pretenſions, to have ſomewhat en- 


WEED 5 . 7 411 ts neighbour 


WEE = te 8 


2 ien —— 93 
beter his 3 and he expired on the 27th of March, after 
_ 1 reip — of twenty-two: years and ſome days; 


. And in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His reign over 
a 55 | nd was almoſt of equal duration with his life. In 
7 Mm denen ae it would be difficult. to find Sg leſs Wuf- 


55 | e No prince, — ard fo 8 
*  . brer ſo much expoſed rothe oppoſite extremes of calumny 
75 5 5 ea flattery, of ſatire and 88 n 

. ; which” began in his time, being dill continued, hive 


- commonly that of princes who are our contem 


* 


any of them pure, or free from the 


f 2 11 fe _ contagion” of the neighbouring vices. His generoſity 
* bordered on profuſion, his learning on pedantry, his pa: 


his frlendlnip on light fancy and boyiſh fondneſs. While 
— agined that he was only maintaining his on autho- 


as e eee eee While he endes 


voured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good ill 
rs, he was able to preſerve fully the 


= _ -Utcent' a and regard of none. His capacity/ wah mee 
le; but litter to di. urk nas: than to 
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e his character be as much diſputed to this day, 45 16 
„ however, it muſt be owned, SLY 


_ Tie pen. Fer 


3 be. W af rear . + arg Ga 
_ tetnper more than of a frail judgment: Expoſell to jm 
ity eee from our hatred by 

a wha * pronounced of his ch r, that all 
his qualities were ſullied with aaa embelliſhed | 
by humanity. Of political courage he certainly das de-, 


| Ki 3apd acne ci i dived te ng prejudice, 1 15 


which 15 f. his 1 nn 


” age a gn * An ee 3 
3 Yirtues, . She 3 hows. and ex five. amuſements;s 
but po oſſeſſed little taſte in her pleaſures. A great comet 
3 about the time of her death; and che vulgar 
 glteemed it the prognoſtic of that event. 80 conſiderable | 
in their eyes are even the moſt inſignifican t princess. 
Hy left only one fon, Charles, then in the twenty- 
ES fifth year of his age; and one daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
| fried to the elector Palatine, She was aged twenty -nine 
.years, Thoſe alone remained of fix lexitimane children 
born to him. He never had any .illegitimate; and he 
never diſcovered any tendency, even the n . 
ö Apaſiqp for any miſtreſs, 
* [144 FRE archbiſhops of 8 inns this reign. were, 
'Whyrgife, who died in 1604; Baneroft, in 1610 ; Ab- 
bot, who ſurvived the king. The chancellors, lord 
x lefw ref * 1 8 in Tory TROTTER e 
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AT BRITAIN, 


V in 16123 he a of Sulfll ined ande 
. for bribery in 1618; lord Mandeville, lee in 16213 i 
. wg earl of Middleſex, N in 1624 ; the earl of Marl- 


WEE The lord admirals were, the earl of 
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, Sir Ralph Winwood, Nanton, wars * 
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un gt OY ASIA inen FA 1 
2 5 * 155 ake 1 , 
RP te; Wi period, to make 

| pauſe ; and to take a furvey of the ſtate of « 155 

dom, with regard to government, manners, finances, 


arms, trade, learning. Where 4 Juſt notion is not form.” : 
_ ed of theſe particulars, hiffory ca can be little e 5 
nd often will not be intelligible. eee ee . 
Ws may fafely pronounce, that No Engliſh” g govern- Gen do. 
ment, at the acceſſion of the Scottiſh line was much'verameat of | 
more arbitrary, than it is at preſent; the prerogative leſs” 
limited, the liberties of the ſubject leſs accurately defined" 3 
and ſecured; Without mentioni ing other particulars, the ä 
urts alone 'of high cominiſſion' and flar-chamber were 


. 
e This hiflory ot che bouſe of Stuart was: cen and publifued bye ms 1 
8 eee Hence it happens that 
palſages, particularly in the preſent Appendix, may ſeem to be repetitions of | e 
what was f delivered in the reign of Elizabeth. The author, . 
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* =! 4 y. Elizabeth, and never almoſt by. James. ; 1h 5. word,, 


Tun court of high ene Ka . by 
h, in conſe zuence, of an act of parli ent, paſſed 

i ning of her reign: By this a&, it was thought 
proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm 

f 8 full powers, in order to diſeourage and 
fſuppreſs oppoſition. All appeals from the inferior eccle- 
 Gaſtical courts were before. the high commiſſion ; 
Aud, of ond Ne op eg life and A the 
nie 3 ader its inſpection. Every breach 4 
| N mity, every refuſal of the ceremoniex, 
Was c ee in chis court; and during the .reign of. 


4% 5 : rg tre * 


Hi eth, had Veen pu nithed by deprivation by Wh, 
if with the gentler pemityuf deprivation 3 n 
puniſhment erben e W on ee offender * 25 All 

Fey ele any Eg . rel igion, or ſent abr 

cir children or other relations, to receive that educat 

| E they 'could. not-procure them i in their own: country. 
= Popiſh. prieſts. were thrown. into priſon,. and might be, 


»” S 


ld over to the law Which puniſhed: 
death; though that ſeverity | had been ſp 


_«on«i2that liberty of conſcience, which we 10 1 
5 Jan Value at preſent, was totally ſupp ed; and no 
| exarciſe. of any religion, but the eſtabliſned, was. per- 


AA8 7 * 


mitted throughout the Kingdom. Any: word or wrt itir bs, 
which tended towards hereſy or ſchiſm, was puniſhable e y 
the high . Wer 1 


"% «FB 435 1 ten de 


: | } 


$6 


9 ts T1 . 8 


re 
an nh, by which the party cited before them, was: 
bouncb to anſwer any queſtion, which ſhould. depp 


3 refuſed this oath, though hapleaded" 


ever ſo juſtly, chat he migh 


r 
ments And in Pert, an indulfreft ibn, with n 


Full diſcretionary powers were beſtowed e ee 
dhe enquiry, trial, ſentence, and penalty inflied; e- 
epting only: that corporal puniſhments were reſtraĩned 
by that patent of the prince, which f erected the! courty: 


not by the act of - parliament; which empowered him: 


By reaſon of the uncertain limits, which ſtpatate ecole<! 
ſtaſtical from civil cauſes, all accuſations'ef adultery and 


inceſt were tried by the court of high ehmmiſſten 3 and 


every. complaint of wives againſt their huſbands us chere- 
mined and diſduſſed . On lite pretefices; every! 


| cane: n regarded conſcience, that is, every caùſtg 
een brought under their juriſdictonn 


Bu there was a ſufficient reaſon, why the king would 


, 55 be ſolicitous to ſtretch the juriſdictien of this court . 
The ſtar- chamber poſſeſſod the ſame authority” in civil 


matters; and its methods of prodeeding were 


deen unlimited. The origin of this Hat wn 2 
derived from the moſt remote antiquity v dag ie b. 


tended,” that its power had firſt deen carried to the 
teſt Nieht by; Fleury: VII., In 4 kimes, Bo. 22 6 


2 Rymer, tom. xvii. \Pr 200. 55 
: * Ruthworth, vol. I. p. 473. i 
pinion of all the court of King's Bench 


3013 


. 3 


i g k 
that the court of flar- CA 


| not-dexived. from; the Ratute of Henry VI. but was a coutft many years bes 


fore, and one of the moſt high and honourable courts of juſtice. See Croke's 
p. term. Mich. 5 Car, I. .See-furthi Camden's Brit: voll . dards pe. 
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by” — 1 * of proceeding, — 
| rected, by any preciſe law or ſtatute. 220 „„ * 
Wir have had already, or ſhall have fuflicient: cea· 
| fin, during the courſe of this hiſtory, to mention th 
_ diſpenſing power, the power of imp | exact- 

. ing loans i and benevolence; of preſſing n+ Guartirings: 
_ ſoldiers,” of. altering the cuſtoms, of erecting monopolies. 
Theſe branches of power, if not directly oppoſite to the 
pPeintiples of all free government, muſt, at leaſt, be ac». 
| knowledged dangerous to freedom in a monarchical con- 
ſtitution, where an eternal jealouſy. muſt be preſerved. 
Nn ſovereign, and no diſcretionary powers muſt. 
ever be entruſted to him, by which the property or per- 

| ſonal liberty of any ſubject can be affected. The kings 

ef England, however, had almoſt conſtantly. exerciſed: | 


5 | theſe powers; and if, on any occaſion, the prince had 
deen obliged 3 to laws enacted againſt them, he 
lud ever, in practice, eluded theſe laws, and returned to 
the ſame arbitraty adminiſtration. During more hang 


| called. * oy TOE EF e Sol OT 
8 833 alſo e that the principles in general, 
by prevailed. during that age, were ſo favourable to 
- — that they beſtowed on it. an.puthoalty, c_ 

_ abſolute and unlimited, ſacred and indefeaſible. 
Tun ne of parliament were fo precarious v4 

1 t, compared to the ve 5 

men's eyes \ were turned upwards in ſearch of ſoverei 
power, che prince alone was apt to ftrike them 2s the on * 


manent magiſtrate, inveſted; with the whole. majeſty, 
and. e wh the Late. * "The e e den me 


2 ; LR > * R 
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| — — — 
and had the leſs authority eren with thoſe, who were 


acquainted with them. | Thee exattples, belides, of K. 


1 in ancient tin | 
circumſtances of violenes, m eivil 


———— —— Wark diſagreeable 


idea to eee pace of the people, and Are 
inducement to renew ſuch diſmal ſcenes. By a 
gr wierd therefore, monarchy, ſimple and unmixed, 


was conceived to be the government of England; and 
thoſe popular aſſemblies were ſuppoſed to form only the 
ornament of the fabric, ene in any degtes, 
eſſential to its being and exiſtence nr 


ee ene by ee 
and durable; Ike thoſe eternal eſſences of the'ſchools, 


2 rede called in aid; and the 


— of His earthly ery be | And though it is 


Ente and more err inſiſted on i quit the . = 


che Stuarts, they were not then invented; and were only 


found by the court to be more neceflary at that period, £ 
by reaſon of "i" ane ee which Da 285 6. * 1 


r lie Desde hs wil 


| „ ſuppoſed to poſleſs : 8 
a ee fund) of Tate powers, Which might de 


| 3 e n 


e 
2 N . ON - 1 ay 
3H . VI. . hy 1 
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which no time or force could alter. The ſanction of ge. 5 


a to be intereſted in ſupporting the . 


1. conſequence of theſe exiled — of kingls ande- 55 


Bu ; i SS a r * 3 


HisroRE « OF. GREAT MIT Al. 


pe & toy ed real, Fipuyfollghnl fines nnd lebe ahb 
tations: But, in the Engliſh government, convenience | 
atone was conceived to authorize any extraordinary act 
_ ofiregal power, and to render it obligatory on the peo- 
ple, Renee the ſtrict obedience fequiretl to Proclama- 
Wutz, during all periods of the Engliſh hiſtory; adds if 
James has incurred blame on account of his edicts, it is 
only becauſe he too! frequently iſſued them at a time, 
hen they began to be leſs regarded, not becauſe he firſt 
aſſumied br extended to an unuſual degree that exerciſe 
„ of authority. Of this maxims in a eee the fol- 
9 ö AJowving is a pretty remarkable inſtan eee 
| rer Elizabeth had appointed aneh fir 
ee inſpection of priſons, and had beſtowed on them full 
-—__- _  diſcretionaty powers to adjuſt all differences between pri- 
_ _toners and their (creditors; to compound debts, and to 
1 give Uberty to ſuch debtors as they found honeſt, and 
Anfolyent. From the uncertain and undefined ee N 
me Eggliſh conſtitution, doubts ſprang up in many, that 
ds commiſſion was contrary to law; and it was repre 
ſented in that light to James. He forebore therefore 
arewing the commiſſion, till the fifteenth of his reign; 
hen complaints roſe ſo high, with regard to the abuſes 
3 in priſons, that he thought himſelf "obliged>to : 
. Brercome his ſcruples, and to appoint new commiſſi . 
ners, inveſted with the ſame OE powers, which 
| _ Elizabeth had formerly;conferred „ . 
10 15 Urom the whole, We muſt ee that I 
; on the acceſſion of the'kduſe of Stuart, was polleſſed of 
= very extenſive authority: An authority, in the jucg- 
1 ment of all, not exactly limited in the juclgment of 
Wh 5 5 3 Wy ics, not limitable. But, at the ſame time, this au- 
5 — was founded metely.- on the opinion of the 
people, influ 9 by ancient t precedent and example. 
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And, or bis ſon. we ms not 1 that i the — 
a princes of that line were ſo extremely jealous of their 
_ prerogative z.; being ſenſible, that, when thoſe, claim 5 


were raviſhed from them, they poſſeſſed no influence, . „ : 


which they could maintain their dignity, or ſupport the 


"ans By the changes, which, have ſince been introduced, 


independence of individuals has be 


dered mach.; more full, intire, and ſecure 5 that | of, th to 


punks: more uncertain and precarious. 1 Kae 


We have had occaſion to remark, in fo..manp.i ins rern. = 
Rances; the bigotry which prevailed in that age, that we TK 
can look for no toleration among the different ſects. Two: 

Arians, under the title of heretics, were puniſhed witk 
fire during this period; and no one reign, ſince the 
ties. Stowe 


ſays, that theſe Arians were offered their pardon ; at the 55 


reſormation, had been free from like bar Ari 


ſake, if they would merit it by a. recantation. 9 2 mad- 


man, who called himſelf the Holy Ghoſt, was, without 
any indulgence for his frenzy, condemned to the ſame 35 
puniſhment. Twenty pounds a month, could by, law, - 
be levied on every one, who frequented not the eſta· 08 
bliſhed worſhip. This rigorous law, however, had. one 


wann clause, that Fe; ines exacted ſhould not EX= 


4 


had 3 uſual for Elizabeth: to. allow thoſe penalties, to . 
run on for ſeveral years; and to levy. them all at once, 
doo the utter ruin of ſuch. eatholics,. as. had incurred BEE... 
. diſpleaſure. James was more humane i in this, 3 As. in every. | 


The Puritans formed. a ect, which, {> 


ſeparate. worſhip or diſcipline. | An attempt of that k 
would haye been univerſally regarded. as the moſt unp 


4 ef ch W religion, it is certain, from the _ of the 
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8 eretiy mars in the church, but pretended not. to an 1 


- donable enormity. And. had the king been diſpoſed 48 \ 
| grant the Puritans: a full toleration for a ſeparate exerciſe - 
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. hem i for ity and would bare eee 


Church; that their principles and practices ought to be 
5 bien Wurm . 

iſtratior "Ur this Ude den -propriety deſerve 
a appellation of perſecutors with regard to che Puri- 
tans. Such of the clergy, indeed, as refuſed to comply 
Wich the Legal deremonies were deprived of their livings, 
and ſometimes, in Elizabeth's / ebe were otherwiſe 
puniſhed: And ought any man co aceep 1 
beneſice in an eſtabliſhnic i 
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pretended to the right of erecting them. The greateſt 


- Fegartled.as ſubverſive of civil ſociety, Even ſo great a 
_ zeaſoner-as'lord Bacon, 
Lion was abſohitely neceſſary to the ' ſupport of go 
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ee, that Wer e were Ph ren pure 


, therefore, whether the 


tice with the fixed and known ales off ee 
ment? reer e beer. ne. 


Ach in me kingdom; and no Ae ever Ae or 
well-wilhers of the puritanical ſect would have con- 
dine a practice, which in that age was univerſally, 
dy ſtateſmen and eccleſiaſtics, philoſophers and zealots, | 
thought that uniformity in _ | 
"_ and that no toleration could with ſaſery — 


to ſectaries . Nothing but the imputation of idolatry, 
ide was thrown on the catholic religion, could juſtify, 


_ 
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to civil government, and eee 20 80 W of 
faction, and private combination; and oppoſition to the 
laws The magiſtrate, therefore, applied himſelf di- 
redtly to the eure of this evil a8 f every other; and r 
ly attempted, by penal ſtatutes, to ſuppreſs thoſe 
ſeparate communities, and puniſh, the obſtinate innova- | 
tors. But it was found by fatal experience, and after i 
Gilliog an ocean of blood in thoſe theological quarrels, | 
that the evil was of a peculiar nature, and was bath ei - 
famed by violent remedies, and diffuſed itſelf more ra: ö 
| dar t the whole ſociety. Hence, tho? late, . 
| the paradoxical ene ney ee 


ra: | preſs wh e NN Py 
| Waere ſuch reno res as then pre- 
vailed, and was therefore quite unknown in that age. — 
Beſides employing the two terrible courts of ſtar- chamber 
And * eee whoſe powers: were unlimited ; | 
Queen Elizabeth exerted her authority by reſtraints upon 
mme preſs,” 'Shepal ik dares in her court of ſtar- cham—- 5 
EY ber, chat is bycher own- will and pleaſ „ forbidding * 5 3 
any book to be printed in any place but in Dane — 
ford, and Cambridge: And another; in which ile 
prohibited: under ſevere penalties, the publiſhing of A 
| hook, or pamphlet againſt the form or meaning f am f. 
Araint or ordinance,” contained or to be contained, in any ia- Y 
1 r ths rea e eee „„ 
W ber majeſty on ben privy: council, or-againft \ the true fene... 
er 'meaping of any letters patent, commiſſions or pribibitions  _ 
unden the great ſeal of England v. James extended the | 
— ſame penalties to the i importing 


oy : 


of ſuch books fromm Ty 


_ abroad*.,. And to render theſe edits; more effectual, he . : 
 ® 28th of Plizabeth. See ftate-trials3/ Sir Robert Raightly, vol. » wil b 
allt. „ ns tom, xvii. p. _ m S 1d, ibid, SO. | 
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a abſolute d. 


biſhop of Vork, the biſhop of I c : . 
_ chancellor of one ono pens," 5er of ſotme pat * 
appointed by them. WN 22s, A 11 * 4054; a" ; EPA ao; Hh 
dern theology, v we may obſerve, that the doc 
ſolute decrees has ever been intimately connected with 
che enthuſiaſtic ſpirit; as that doctrine affords the hight 
elt ſubjeXof joy, triumph, and ſecurity,” to the ſuppoſed 
"the, ad "exalts them, by infinite degrees, above the 
re of Kind. All the firſt reformers adopted theſe 
Prineiples; and the Jenfüheits t80, 1 Hhätzeal ſet in 
France, not to mention the Mahometans in Aſia, have 
_ ever empraced them. As the Lucheran eftiliftidients | 
were ſubjected to epiſcopal juriſdiction, their enthuſiaſtic 
genius gradually decayed, and men had leiſure to perceive 
the abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to puniſh, by inkaite 
torments; what he himſelf from all eternity, had un- 
changeably decreed.” The king, tho' at this time, his 
Caluiniſtic elucation: had rivetted him in the doctrine of 
crees, yet, being a zealous partizan of epiſ- 
copacy, Was —— engaged, towards the end of 
his reign, to favour the milder theology of Arminius. 
bree ae doctor, pov F7o hone pres 
him, the 
| hieiclergy gradually dropped he migrs'right principles 


LE: 


we”: abſol ute reprobation and unconditional decrees. Some 


noiſe was, at firſt, made about theſe innovations; _— 
being drowned in the fury of fuctions and civil wars 
which enſued, the ſcholaſtic" arguments made an inſig- 
5 * niffcant e. midſt e ee degree about _ 
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rated. And . . ch b. Apgengiz, 
flie ſtill retained ber old ſubſeriptions and * 


faith was found to have totally changed het; 


doctrines, and to have embraced tenets. more ſuitable t *, 


the genius of her / diſcipline” and worſhip,. without, its herr 

ing poſſible to aſſign the pregit pexiod, in which, th 

| alteration was produced. a en bor HSE as Nee 
Ir may be worth obſerving; that James, from his gtrat 

0 4 re to promote controverſial divinity, erected college 
Gl be eker employed in refuting the papiſts and 
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Philoſophy: Even to this day, 


tuted for he poliſhing and fring of our e Thin 


it; which the ſovereign in © England 
1 «©oadly thick, that has the apf 
ſcience, was this. ſhort · lived eſtabliſhment: of James an 
inſtitution quite ſuperfluous, ay dhe, unhappy 

kerne. nn time, ſo uni erſally p parry 
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Ms evailed. wand 78992 
mixture, which, at preſent, diſtin 
- . England: from all other. countries... Such yiolent 
extremes were then ., unknown, f induſtry and de- 
bauchery, frugality and profuſion, civility and: ruſtic 
fanaticiſm and ſcepticiſm... Cand our, ſincerity, mod 


e eee 


poſſeſſed in common with the preſent, POO 9 Pol 
ion pride gf family then, prevailedz. and it yas. by. 


dignity and ſt. v of behavigut, that the.,gentry, : 
nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves | from. _ common. 
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iel ſea for the entertainment of twenty perſons,; who: 


the efforts of the great Bacon could not 
beau 85 eme eee cultivation of natural 
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TORY OF -GREAT BRITAIN. 


| - Great riches, acquired by commerce, were more 
" rate, and had not, as; yet, been able to: confound. * 
rams of men, and render money the chief 


 <diſtinQion. Mach ceremony took: ery 


| af deem elne dreadebe 0 peut appr fi i infe- 
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ſhowy; and a numerous retinue, rather tlian in conveni- 


ence and true ꝑleaſure. The earl of Nottingham, in 


his embaſſy to Spain, was attended with 500 perſons : 
1 * of lee ene — . 
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than at any time before or ſinee . This was the turn, 
r RY hie the nation was 
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enen ufufte pleaſures, and ſocial comer Wite 1 

beginning ts produce- an inclination for the börter and 
vilized life of the city.” James difeduraged, 20 

e chis alteration of manners. He W s 

„wont to be very earneſt,” as lord Bacon tells us. 

« with the country gentlemen to go from London to 7 

E wen ct beats. And ſometimes he would ſay | 
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e wich Pow e, but, in your country © 
— ben pe gu e which let "ble 
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rr "He- alfo „ 
iſſued reiterated proclamations, in imitation ef his pre- | 2 
deceſſor; containing ſevere menaces againſt the gentry, . 
who lived in town f, This policy is contrary to that, 8 
Which has ever been practiſed by all princes, who tu. 


| died the enereaſe of their authority. To allure the nobi- 
3 way fon e K 25 
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were apt to indulge too ee eee 
„To remedy the preſent evil, he was —4 

zei country ſeats; whe 
he hoped, they would bear a more ſubmiſſiy 3 
$0-his authority, and receiye leſs ſupport from each other. 
But the Pontrary, effect ſoen followed. The riches, 
fled during their reſidence at home, rendered them 
ndant. The: influence, acquir by. boſpitaliy | 


made hen formidable. ..They. would not be led by the 


court They could not be driven: opens pave pl 
dem — the Engliſh. government ceceived a: l. wands 
' ſudden alteration in the courſe of leſs than 


e had prople: Ae adhs progrefs.of e: 


«began; during this reign, to ruin the ſmall = 


1 of lands; and, by bath events, the gentry, 


or, Ark which compoſed-the houſe of commons, en: 
d wer and authority. The early improve, 
men In luxury were ſeized by the greater nobles, whoſe 
fortunes, placing them above \frugality, or even 2 94 
lation, were ſoon diffipated in expenſive pleaſures. Theſe 
improyements reached at laſt all men of property ʒ => 
95 of lender fortunes, who, at that 8 were often 
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4 „ naar men = heir land 
coming to ſale, ſwelled the eſtates of thoſe, who' poſſeſſed 
riches ſufficient for the faſhionable expences; hut who | 
were not enempted from ſome care en ntior auer 
4 enemy yy 2%, 
w — a were engaged, clap un exe 
pence, except that of country hoſpitality. ens 
were levied, no wars waged, no, attendance, at court ex- 

pected, no bribery or profuſion. required at enk 
Could human nature ever reach happineſs, the condition 
of the Engliſh gentry, under ſo mild a 
might merit that appellation. 2 15 is oO #4215 Ts EN 
Tux amount of the king's revenue, as. it ſtod 
1617, is thus ſtated. Of an, lands, 00,0 
1 — | „ „0 
0 d ot one, aer e of. revenue, beſide 
ba Fhe whole age Aer. 


Al the extraordinary ſums, we 65-0} had raiſed — 
—_— loans, ſale of lands, ſale of the . it! Fa: baro- 
ee ee were, in; the 4 bes . g 3 
lions two hundred thouſand pounds. Of which the ſale 
of lands afforded ſeven hundred and ſeventy- five thou- 
ſand pounds. The extraordinary diſburſements of the 
| king amounted to two, millions; : beſide. above four hun- 
n Aten rem chen be hace bel Wabttbut f e tb the counties, 


Iu careleſs-of the boroughs. | A ſeat; in the bouſe was, in itſelf, of ſmall ' 
importance; But the former became a point of honour, among the peatle= | 
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men. , Journ, 10 Feb. 1620. Towns, which had formerly negle ected Maa 1 


right of ending members; now beten to aint ie. Jourt. 26 Feb. 76233 
AKA dbſtract, or brief declaration of his . revenue, with the 


| affignations and defalcations vpgu Werfer N e 4 591 4- * 
& The exceſs was ns greater, as appears 75 S lib ary” account. 
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y fees indeed, requiſite; Wat the former method 
aa te ute before ine Hier: though praferable | 


due per en. This practice; fo hurtful to in- 
Ke: "4 evails fill in France, Spain, ant moſt countries 
e ee, The cutoe in 1604, yielded 2275 
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eee eee \which, divided. among twenty-one 
Fears, makes 30, 0 Pounds a-year. I do not in- 
_  clulle choſe ſupplies, amounting to 300, 00 pounds, 
Wich war given to. the king by hie laſt parliament, | 
2 | the expences ofthe Spaniſh yr were mach mote than 
— | a NUTS Journ, ar May, 1604. 5 : = Lew, 31 May, 166. r 5 0 
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Palatine was a great nme during part of 
ere The king, it is pretended, poſſeſſed not fru - 
geality, proportioned to the eee | 
revenue Splendid equipages, however, he did not-afs 
fe, nor coſtly furniture, nor a luxurious table, nor pto-ę᷑ͥ 
digal miſtreſſes. His buildings too were not ſumptuouszs 
— - though the banqueting - houſe muſt nat be engste = 
monument, which does honour to his reign. Hunting 
was his chief amuſement, the cheapeſt pleaſure in which . 
a king can indulge himſelf. neee | 
| ld} ee 4 DET etna a ae on 
On day, it is ſaid, while he was Abkding nid | e 


dome of his courtiers, x porter paſſed by; Loaded with - - | 


money, which he was carrying to the tréaſury. The 
thing to one ſtanding near him. Up ae ee, 


ſcſtmat Nich had faid, how happy would that money make me ! 


Without heſitation, James beſtowed it all upon him, 
though it amounted to 3000 pounds. He added, Yon 
think yourfelf very happy in obtaining fo large u ſum ;; bur 
am more happy, in having an opportunity of | obliging' a 
_ worthy. man, | whom I lone. The generoſity of James was 
more the reſult of a. benign humour or light fancy, than 
of reaſon or judgment. The objects of it were ſuch 26 
could render themſelves agreeable to him in his looſe 
deus. not n endowed Wee ee e or who 
eee 
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kiſtorĩans; „„ thets cane, north 
method of levying them, have been well explained. 
appears, that the fifteenths formerly correſponded to the 8 
. . „ 
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tizens. 3 ee — ae A 
deenth z (becauſe, there, it was; at firſt, a tentir of the 
moreables, The vrhole amount of a tenth and fif enth 
throughout the kingdom, or a fif „ it is often 8 
more conciſely called, was about 29, O00 pounds. The 
mmount of a ſubſidy was not invariable, like that of a 
fifteenth: In the eighth of Elizabeth, a ſublidy amounted 
| | e Ronan > In the fortieth, eee e 
„ Nn 3 fell to 70, ooo; and was conti- 
nmually decreaſing v. The reaſon is eaſily. collected from 
tte method of ley ing it. We may learn from the ſub- 
ua hilis a, chat one ſubfidy was given for four ſhillings 
in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight pence 
on moveables throughout the counties; a conſiderable tax, 
had it been ſtrictly levied. But this was only the ancient 
Rate. of a ſubſidy. During the reign of James, there 
e was not paid the twentieth- part of that ſum The ta 
. . that a man paid only in the county: 
where he lived, though he ſhould poſſeſs eftates in other 
counties; and the aſſeſſors formed a hs ſtimation-of - 
dais property, and rated him accordingly: To preſerves 
duowever, ſome rule ene it acer have 
been the practice to keep an eye to former aſſeſſments, had - 
d rate every man according as his anceſtors, or men of 
ſuch an eſtimated property, were aceuſtomed to hay. This 
e eee — e why GG: could: aeg 
| rent; Bades as am vidensreſon, why -coriti« 
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always ee crown; eſpecially during'the later end © 


of Elizabeth, when ſubſidies became numerous and fre. 
to former ſupplies. The aſſeſſors, though Ms: 
to have an eye to ancient eſtimations, were not bound to 


quent, and the ſums levied were con 


1 obſerve any ſuch rule; but might rate ane any perſon, 


5 parts of an eſtate were ſold off, the proprietor was ſure to 


t theſe loſſes, and obtain a diminution of his ſubs 
| 1 but where rents roſe, ot new lands were purchaſed, 


he kept his own ſecret, and paid no more than formerly 


. The advantage, therefore, of every change was taken 
againſt the crown; and the crown could obtain the ad. 
vantage of none. And to make the matter worſe, the 


alterations, which happened in property during this age, | 


2D were, in general, unfavourable to the crown. The ſmall 


proprietors, or twenty pound men, went continually to : 
decay; and when their eſtates were ſwallowed up by 


a greater, the new purchaſer enereaſed not his ſubſidy. 


So looſe. indeed is the Whole method of rating ſubſidies, : 


that the wonder was not how the tax ſhould eontinually 
diminiſn; but how it yielded any revenue at all. It be- 


came at: laſt: ſo unequal and uncertain, that ee © 
ange it into à land tax. beg e 
Ix price of corn, during this reign, and Thos: 


ment,” was obliged to c 


other neceſſaries of life, was no lower, or was rather 
higher, than at preſent. By a proclamation of James, 


-eſtabliſhini public magazines, wheneyer wheat fell below 
thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, barley. 
below Hixteen, the commiſſioners were, empowered 90 


purchaſe corn for the magazines“ „ Theſe prices then 
ars co be l as' low; * ann WR rather 
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to his preſent income. When rents fell, or 


* 


— ave. Tho def 

wool, during the greateſt part of | James's .r 
- thirty«three. ſhillings a tod: At preſent, eee e | 
| two-thinds of. m eee * eee, | 
| The fer nnatturs 29, by the progres of arts and a 
| er. . — a lich eee ee 
even ſuppoſing, what is not probable, that the beſt hol- 
band at 0s: time Joy eee en 
Elizabet h's reign, eee pro 
A enty ſnilli TY I have, not been able by any 
N ha the common price of butcher's meat 
ene e g. eee 


Feet Nel. Belzd, it + 
— of that age, which no 

— cettain. hoon han the eee 
and conſequently that all butcher's meat, as well as bread, 
vas rather higher than at preſent. We have a zegula- 
tion of the market with regard to poultry and ſome other 
articles, very early in Charles iy rag "op ; and che pices 
as 0 amen four ſhilli 


"Y 7:2 . 115 Wann abs * 7 2 "MF „ en A 1 5 
* Rymer, doch, xx, 7 157. ie * — Cited 
n the Memoirs of wy chap, "3. 5 e EIT , — Rack. 
year, , for all 12 — heef and mutton uſed in his family. pag 449-- "This 

| n very well My Eo e ne ne 9, 
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Cant hen five, a partridge one ſhilling,” a gooſe two, a 


capon two and ſbepence, a pullet one and ſixpence, | a Ek, 


rabbit. eight pence, a dozen of pigeons | fix ſhillings . 


We muſt. conſider, that London at preſent 1 is more than 
 three.times more populous than it was at that time: 
circumſtance, which much encreaſes che price of poultry, | 
and of every thing that cannot conveniently be brought 
from adiftance: Not to mention, that theſe regulations | 
by authority are arrays calculated to diminiſh; never to 
encreaſe the market prices. The contractors for victual- 
8 ing the navy were allowed by government eight pence 2. 
day for the diet of each man, When in Hardbler;; "ſeven | 
_ "pence halfpenny when at ſear; which would furs: at ELLE 
age and the preſent conſiſts in the imaginary wants "of + 


preſent. The chief difference i in expence be 


men, which have ſince extremely multiplied. Th 


" ” 


are the. principal reaſons, why James's" revenue wot 


£0 farther than the ſame money in our time; though the 


Bo x7; is not. near fo great as is uſually imagined.” ae 
Tut public was entirely free from the danger. and er- 
ce of a ſtanding army. While James was vauntitng 


. his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of his high preroga- 
tive, he poſſeſſed not ſo much as a ſingle regiment of . 
- guards to maintain his extenſive claims: A ſufficient 
proof, that he ſincerely believed his pretenſions to be well 
grounded, and a ſtrong preſumption, that they were at 
on built on what were then deemed plauſible. an eo x 


Vi * we way juigeoÞ the ret rome of prepay rene, 


| than the purveyors often gave bat hx pence for a d. 


wot for a fowl, Journ, 25 May, 1626, 
N Rymer, tom. xvii, p. 441. et ſeq. 4g 75 N 2 tan . e eee 15 | 1 2) Is 
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1 Is di TIF militia of Faglind; dn ing to 160,660 Men 
| if 5 u. the ſole defence of the kingdom, It is 1 
3 they were kept in good order during this reigh 
ET. The city of London procured officers, who had Ss 
3 | ad , and: who taught the trained bands their exerc erciſes 
ineniliay aarien; a. practice Which had been . 
F 1588. All the counties of England, in emu- 
8 tal, were fond of ſhowing a well- ordered 
and well-appointed militia, It appeared, t that the natura 
enſity of men towards tar ſhows and exerciſes. 
-_- 0 far, with a little attention. in the ſovereign, to- 
Wards exciting and ſupporting this Þicitin any nation. 
be very boys, at this time, in mimickry of their elders, 
| 2s themſelves, voluntarily into companies, elec 
officers, and practiſed the diſcipline, of which the 4 
Were every day expoſed. to their view*,. Sir Edward 
| Harwood, in a memorial compoſed at the beginning. of 
RR. ſubſequent reign, Tays, that England was fo unpro- 
A vided with horſes fit for war, that. 2000 men could not 
- ji yy ly be mounted throughout, "the whole kingdom 4. 
YT a preſent, the breed. of horſes is ſo much improved, 
= almoſt all thoſe w hich are employet „either in the 
5 * waggon, or ebach, would be fit for that purpoſe. 
Tus diſorders of Ireland obliged James to keep up- 
_ |. ſome forces. there, and put him to great Expenice. | The 
. eommon. pay of a: private man in the infantry * was eight 
; pence -d. Ys a lieutenant two ſhillings, an enſign eighteen 
pence . The armies in Europe Were hot "near ſo nu 
merous, during that age; and the private men, we * 
blerve, were drawn from a better rank than at 
and approaching nearer to that of the flicer: aer 
5 . «Journ, March, 1683. — eee eee 7 
ber yer — ed needDR, n. See. 
Il che Hatleyan miſcellany, vol. iv. 5.25 Rymen, tüm. wii, | 
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n 5 „ 
e 3582, there was a general ROTOR 2 = 9 
all the men in England, capable of hearing afin; andi 
theſe Geeſe to amount to 1,172,000 men, Accor 
- to Raleigh, It is impoſſible to warrant the exaftneſs gf 
... —-— „ 
he ert inaccurate. But if it approached near the © | 
truth, England bas probably, Gince that time, encreaſed —= 'J 
in populouſpeſs. The growth of London, in riches and = 
beauty; * me” as in numbers of inhabitants, has been 
prodigious... From 1609, it doubled every forty years'# 4 


god conſguently, in 2680, it gelbe four er ap 
many inhabitants, as at the beginning of the centu 


It has ever been the center of all the trade in the king | 
dam; and almoſt the only town that affords ſociety a „ 1 
amuſement. The affection, which the Engliſh bear m 
a country life, makes the provincial towns be little fre-. 
quented by the ntry. Nothing but the allurements WE; 
the N which is favoured by the refidence of the 
king, and by being the ſeat of government, and of all the 


- 


rural villas, 

ps ' Lowpon, at this time, was almoſt entirely built of Ae 
wood, and 1 in every reſpect was certain a very ugly city. eee, 
15 The earl of Arundel * 9 FP ond 8 


. K. brick buildings ®. 


Tus navy. of England was ſteer 
EY Tien time, It A it conſiſted ꝙ 


A wt = TX wy” 


noe 19 Sh am ons cr, Ace 
? -eantalned in Manden, and delivered.hy [Sin Seward Sale ne hop of | 

| commonsz and is more likely, | 
| Sir William Petty. „ Sir Edward Folk peel orcs, 
n ed. un. wok oped mad 
IM. . e LADA ee $4 


NA 


—_ was 3 er me navy. - I five years 7285 

1623. he built ten new ſtlips, and expended fifty thou- 5 

fand pounds a- year on the flext, beſide the value of thirty- | 

ik thoufand' pounds in timber, which he'annually gave 
from the royal foreſts . The largeſt ſhip that ever had 

| ome from the Engliſh docks, was built during this reign. 

_ - She was only 1400 tons, and carried fixty-four guns ®. 
The merchant ſhips; in caſes of neceſſity, were 3 * 
inflantly into ſhips of war. The king affirmed to che 
bee that che navy had 7 never r before 2 8085 In fo 
Ft; * condition WHEY LATE 


Commerce, Te "Evany ſeſnon of 3 9180 6 his whole — 
de meet with grievous lamentations concerning the de- 
ea of trade and the growth of popery : Such violent 
55 propenſity have men to complain of the preſent times, 
and to entertain diſcontent againſt their fortune and con- 
dition. The king himſelf was deceived by theſe popular _ 
omplaints, and Was at a loſs to account for the total 
want of money, which he heard ſo much exaggerated. *. , 
1 25 however, be affirmed, that, during no preceding 
=_ * ” 3 period of Engliſh hiſtory, was there a more ſenſible en- 
1 s 8 SA * creaſe, than during the reign of this monarch, of all the 
_— Wks which diſtinguiſh a flouriſhing people. Not 
only the peace which he maintained, was favourable to 
__. induſtry and commerce: His turn of mind inclined him 
= POE, the peaceful arts: And trade being as yet 1 
all additions to it muſt avs been org more evi | 


11 4 Ons K $5 . i 14 
1 By Raleigh's necount, in his diſcourſe of the 1 "OO ge bebt, 
the fleet in the twenty. of the queen, conſiſted only of thitteen ſhips, 
F | andere augmented. afterwards eleven. * ere lome ts be 
52855 Pinnaget, which Coke called ſhips. - 8 
= 55 5 0 1 Jenn 11 March, 1623. Sie William Monſas m 
abu only to nine new Hip, p. 233 A Stowe. 
lu. . „% * Rymer wow. lp: ain. 
Ws revurt | e a 


BSE infancy, 


| ee 1 Ys 


| ſhips- were of inferior born of the latter . 8 Sir 8 


— 


in which the Engliſh excelled. "They ſeem, indeed, to 


l exported, till the 19th of the king. Its exportation. Was 


E * eee a- year. by. this | 


' buff 4 gow 2 "arti. 
XS; ee wie eee e | 
| HS RA eee S 
vol. ii. p. 349. Naval Tracts, p. 329, 35% ___  Raleigh's 
|  oblexvations, | Þ Journ, 26th May, Withe1 5 nnd fog, of © . 
JJ%ͤ ò q | manufiture, 1 


1 ar ME $:- 55 r 
dent to every eye, which vas not blinded by melar 


- By an account a, W Sk judicious , accurate, | © 
it appears, that all the ſeamen, employed in the merchant „ 
ſervice, amounted to 10, 00 men, which probably ex- © 
ceeds not the fifth part of their preſent number. Sie 5 
Thomas Overbury ſays, that the Dutch poſſeſſed three | 3 
times more ſhipping than the Engliſh, but that their DER, 


William Monſon computed the Engliſh: naval. power o 
be little or nothing inferior to the Dutch “, ; which is 
ſurely an exaggeration. The Dutch at this EN traded EE A 
to- England with boo ſhips ; ; England to Holland with 1 
ſixty only 1 233g 4 


1d; CATALOGUE of the manufaktures, for which "the Mowke | 
Ant TOres., 


5 Engliſh were then eminent, would appear very contempt- 


ible, in compariſon. of thoſe which flouriſh among them at 5 
preſent. , 7 Almoſt all the more elaborate and curious arts Wo 

were only. cultivated abroad, particularly i in Italy. Ship⸗ a obs 5 
builk ling and the founding of i iron cannon were the ſole, 


| poſſeſſed alone. the ſecret. of the latter; and great mm 


+ 


complaints were made every rere en 8 ex- 
. e of Engliſh ordnance. en kr . 


Sen 


Nixz tenths of the commerce 'of the kinglot eoniitea 
in woollen goods u, Wool, However, was allowed to be 


2 forbid. by proclamation; though that edit was 
never ſtrictly executed, Moſt of the cloth was ; exported = 
1 a1 · and was dyed and dreſſed by the Dutch ; z.who 
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* Rymer, tom. l. 7476. 1 e 
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A 8 iet * things | 
exporting cloth in that condition, had ſiicceege 


Wi Ga year, by the refuſal of tet te | 
Ws Ha Oi, 5 cloth, that great murmurs aroſe againſt 


| ity and this meaſure was retracted by the king; and om 
plained of by the nation, as if it had been the moſt im- 


In 6 kittle Fc 60 thi + hos Engliſh « doth « even TY 
bus, that the king was obliged to ſeck expedients, 
1 ich he might engage the people of faſhion to wear it * 

manufacture OW 1475 b unknown 
the kingdom 7. e 
Tur company of Ns. Ul thei pas 


8 tent, poſſeſſed. the ſale commerce of woollen goods, though 
5 key ſtaple commodity of the nation. An attempt, made 


LY 


during the reign of Elizabeth, to lay open this important ; 


© trade, had been attended with bad conſequences for à 


time, by a conſpiracy of the merchant-adventurets, not 


Do make any purchaſes af cloth J and the NOR medi. | 


ately reſtored them their patent. 
Ir was the ws oc like 8 1 


gf enſlaved the nation to thoſe excluſive companies, which 


onſined ſo much every branch of commerce and induſtry. 
The parliament, however, annulled, in the third. of the 
ing , the patent of the Spaniſh company ; ; and the trade 
Spain which was, at firſt, very i gnificant, fon 

e the moſt conſiderable in We kingdoin.. fr . 


5548 * 


inn 


as be wo de e 


5 i 10 at $05,684 Pounds to che "nation, "There are abogt denied undrefal 


cloths, foys he, exported yearly. He computes, beß des, that about 100,000, 


= pounds a year had been loſt by kerſies; not to mention other articles. The 
* account of 209,00 Za ; 


TR 1 rrorarag Eli 


| Titate the admiſſion of new adventurers. e waa 5 
| A BOARD, of trade was erected by te king in 1624 Fx 
One of. the reaſons, aſſigned in the commiſſion, is 8 U 
remedy. the low price of wool, which hegat complaints a 
1 of the. decay of the woollen manufactory. It is more 
probable, however, that this fall of prices proceeded from 
the encreaſe of wool. The king likewiſe recommends 
it to the commiſſioners to enquire and examine, whethe 
2. greater freedom of trade and an exemption from the 
reſtraint of excluſive companies, would not be heneficial. 3 
Men were then fettered by their own prejudices and the + 
king was juſtly afraid of embracing à bold meaſure, the 
conſequences of which might he uncertain, The di- 


1 > ligne ' ih to enlarge their pan, 124 14 I's to Ng * r 


geſting of a navigation act, of a like nature with the os | 


famous one executed afterwards by t the republican parlia- : 
ment, is likewiſe recommended to the commiſſioners, _ 
The arbitrary powers, then commonly aſſumed by the 
priyy-counci], appear . e the whole 12 : 
of the commiſſion. _ : 
Tus filk. manatfature had 90 8 in e 3 
| But, by James's direQion, mulherry-trees were planted, = 
and ſilk-worms introduced . The climate ſeems unt 5 
vourable to the ſucceſs of this project. The CY” & 5 
hops encreaſed much in England during this rein. 
1 GREENLAND | is thought to haye been diſcovered hou 
this period; and the whale-fiſhery was carried on with. - 
great ſucgeſs: But the induſtry of the Dutch, 1 in ſpite 


of all oppoſition, ſoon deprived the Engliſh of this ſource 5 18 


& riches A 8 vas erected far the diſcovery By, 
made fo tas purpoſe, nnn * 
F pats FINE. ; \ 41 «x48; 2 | 7 i : 
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5 1 neyer to be admitted, till the abſolute in poſſibi 10 75 
N 7 ſucceſs be folly afcertained, e 1 
_ Ts paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies 530 been e tothe ' 

Eboliſh during the reign of Elizabeth; but the trade to 
tmoſe parts was not entirely eſtabliſhed till this reign, 
when the Eaſt- India company received a new patent, 
_ "enlarged their ſtock to 1,500,000 pounds , and fitted 
out ſeveral ſhips on theſe adventures. In 1609 they built 
a veſſel of 1200 ton, the largeſt merchant-ſhip that Eng- 
1 had ever known. Shen was unfortunate, and periſhed 
by ſhipwreck. . In 1611, a large ſhip of the company, 

_ affiſted by apinnace, maintained five ſeveral engagements 
with a ſquadron of Portugueſe, and gained a complete 
x vieory « over forces much ſuperior. During the follow-, 
ing years the Dutch company was guilty of great inju- 
ries towards the Engliſh, in expelling many of their 
factors, and deſtroying their ſettlements: But theſe vio- 
lences were reſented with a proper ſpirit by the court of 
England. A naval force was equipped under the earl 
of Oxford e, and lay! in wait for the return of the Dutch 
Eaſt-India fleet. By reaſon of croſs winds, Oxford failed 
of his purpoſe, and the Dutch eſcaped. Some time after, 
one rich ſhip was taken by vice-admiral Merwin ; and it 
Was ſtipulated by. the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to 
the Engliſh company, in conſideration of the lofſes which 
chat company had ſuſtained. But neither this ſtipula- 
tion, nor the fear of reprifals, nor the ſenſe of that 
. riendſhip, which ſübſiſted between England and the 
* could reſtrain the avidity of the Dutch company; 
or render them equitable in their proceedings towards 
their allies. Impatient to have the ſole poſſefnon of the 
His ua, which the Engliſh then ſhared with them, 

| 7 aſumed a Jurſſaicon over a factory of the latter i in 
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| abſurd 2 all the factors with their families, 22 
and put them to death with the moſt inhuman tortures. 
This diſmal news arrived in England at the time when 

James, by the prejudices of his ſubhjects and the intrigues 

of his favourite, was conſtrained to make a breach with 

Spain; and he was obliged, after ſome remonſtrances, ts 

Y ee in this inan from a. ſtate, whoſe alliance 
was now ry It is remarkable, 

that che See almoſt whe GA ſubmitted to 
this injury from their proteſtant confederates; an injury, 
of much deeper importance to national intereſt,” than all 
thoſe which wy were ſo OY une de the 

houſe of Auſtria; e e 

Tut exports 1 England Sk Chriſtmas. nds to 5 

Chriſtmas 1613 are computed at 2, 487,435 pounds: The 

Imports at 2,141,151: 80 that the balance in favour f 
England was 346,284. But in 1622 the exports were 
2532,36 pounds; the imports 2,619,315; which makes 
n balance of 298, 879 pounds againſt England. The 
coinage of England from 1599 to 1619; amounted to 

1,779,314 pounds, 13 ſhillings and 4 pence: 4 
proof that the balance in the main was conſiderably in 
favour of the kingdom. As the annual imports and ex- 
ee roſe to near five millions, and the cuſtoms 5 
never yielded ſo much as 200, 0 pounds a-year, of _ 
_inebicty tonnage made a part, it appears, that the new 
rates, affix by James, did not, an the whole, amount 
to one ſhilling in the pound, and conſequently f 
intention of tlie Wa. grant of parlia- ly 
ment. The Eaſt-India company N carried out a 
et of their cargo in E _ The trade to 
"'e Milfelden's circle of commerce; p. 181 11 < 
eee e 1 
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ET. tt, Turkey wa on of the molt ginful 10 the nations. it 
pen chat copper halfpence and farthings began to be 
Coinocl in this reign . Tradeſmen commonly had carried 
ene cheir retail buſineſs chiefly by means of leaden tokens. 
3 — ͤ e 
no where to-be found. 
Cclonich, eee made aha agigntat eee 
Pp Is the commencement of the Engliſh colonies in America; 
Rp - _ colonies eſtabliſhed on the nobleſt footing that has been 
i known in any age or nation.” Inte nee 
1 : . 
FE. | . ˙ mm apt 
1 conquered; and added the vice. of floth to thoſe of avidity 

| "> Pee 3 mee 
'y 9 Wer Gat St. og to Cape 
; Bren, and which lie in a the 2 is 
1 io} eee eee "Dada 
Par ene England by: indigent, . 

5 — which were plantod along der trac, have . 
. - NO the inhabitants of heir wech- 
= — ng Re org yu wer 
= ' received newnccefiioneof forte from the aſpiring character 
—_ IE OE IE 

8 T Elizabeth! haddone by eee ton 
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 Ebuntry was entitely abandenec 


A an end 5 — e eee 
ambitious ſpirits no hopes of making any longer ſuck r- 


pid advances totrards hohour and fortune, the natiaan 


began to ſecond the pacific intentions of its moharch, 


and to ſee a ſurer, though ſlower expedient, for.acquir- 


2 ing riches and glory. In 1506, Newpott carried over a 


1 eolony, and began a ſettlement; which the company, 
erected by patent for that purpoſe in London and Briſtol, 


took care to ſupply with yearly: recruits- of - proviſions, _ 
utenſils, and new inhabitants. About 1609, Argal diſ- 


rec a more direct and ſhorter paſſage ta Virginia, 


and left the track of the ancient navigators, who. had firſt 


directed their courſe ſouthwards do the tropic, 


weſtwatd/by. means of the trade wände, and chen turaed 


_ northwardy: till they reached the Engliſh, ſettlements. 


The fanie-year;; five hundred perſons under Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir George Somers were embarked for Virgi- 


nia. Somers's ſhip, meeting with a tempeſt, was driven 
into Bermudas, and laid the foundation of a ſettlement in 
thoſe iſlando. Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the 


government of the Engliſh colonies But notwithſtanding 
all his care, ſeconded by ſupplies from James, and by 
money raiſed from the. firſt lottery ever known in the 


kingdom, ſuch: difficulties attended the ſettlement of 


theſe countries, that, in 1614, there were not alive more : 


r OT -Afeer 
e eee eee 


the cultivating of tobaece and James, notw 
his antipathy to that drug, Which, e 
| nnn H . 


* ae . 


neceſſary for the ſupport of life, the new planters-bagan. 
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| ho them permifion to enter t in England; and he __ | | 

. — t-from Spain". ; 8 5 
degrees, new colo gm on avant + 

5 and gave new names to the places where they ſettled, 


| leaving that of Virginia to the province firſt planted. ; 
I: The iſland of Barbadoes was alſo planted in this reign... | 


.  -. SPECULATIVE reaſoners, during that age, raiſed many 
jen _ l N remote coloni 
9 eee ee | 

| erect an independent governmer t in America : But time 

. has own. that the views, entertained by thoſe who en- 


; 4 ſuch generous undertakings, were more juſt and 
| folids-/A\mild-goyernment-and-great naval-force have 
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diſtinguiſhed by an amiable ſimplicity, which, whatever 
rudeneſs may ſometimes attend it, is ſo fitted to expreſs 

WP genuine movements of nature and paſſion, that the 
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Tus endeavours of James, or, more properly i 


ing, thoſe of the nation, for promoting trade, were 
attended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe for the encour- 


agement of learning. Though the age was by no means 


deſtitute of eminent writers, -a very bad taſte in general 
prevailed during that period ye" w ee l 


; was not a little infected with it. 1 
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itions poſſeſſed of it muſt for ever appear. valuable 


to the diſcerning part of mankind; | The glaring figures 
of diſcourſe, the pointed antitheſis, the unnatural con- 
ds; ſuch falſe ornaments were not 


employed by early writers; not becauſe they were reject 


ed, but becauſe they ſcarcely ever occurred to them. 
An eaſy, unforced ſtrain of ſentiment runs through their 
compoſitions; though at the ſame time we may obſerve, 
that, amidſt the moſt elegant ſimplicity of thought and 
expreſſion, one is ſometimes ſurpriſed to meet with a poor 
conceit, which had preſented itſelf unſought for, and 
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- meeting till the Rr are of June, when 
at Weſtminſter for the diſpatch of buſineſs, _ The 


impolitic, regarded ad :, 8 


prince, unexperienced and 
all the praiſes and careſſes, 
ed, while active in p 
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e As. agel attachment of his ſubjects.” His diſcourſe to bs 


He 8 no eee to 1. the ſuffrages of. he 

- members, He would not lo w the officers of the 
crown, Wiel ſeats in the 5 houſe, to mention any par- 
ticular ſum, which might be expatied by him. Secure 
of the affections. of the gammons, he was reſolved, that 
their rr Nee be entirely their own deed; unaſked, 
unſoli | it 4 | and 
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. of fupply. Te knew, that ull the 
- money.granied. by the laſt paciiament hed been expended | 


on naval and military armaments ; and that great antici- 
pations were likewiſe made on the revenues of the crown. 


1 were not c that Cl harles . Kee Es * 


1 his own ſubjects © 2 from PRE 
* 5 6 5 . learned by experience, that t the pub- 
he: revenue could with difficulty maintain the dighity « of . 
| , even under the ordinary charges of goyern> | 
2 f They were ſenſible, that the preſent war Was, | 
9 he zeſult" of their on importunate applica- ? 
tons and entreaties, and that they had ſolemnly engaged 
to ſupport "their ſovereign in the management of it. 


| . 1 with the difficulty of military en- 


„ "tepprizes," directed againſt the whole 'houfe of Auftria; 5 


„en » 


against che king of Spain, poſfeſſed of the greateſt riches' 


> 7 0 moſt” extenſive dominions of any prince in Europe: ts 


- - againdfithe [emperor Ferditand, hitherto the moſt forty- i 
nate monatch of his age, Who had ſubdued and Monithied' - 
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5 Potentates, ere they would. reſign a ptineipalitys 


jv ure, poſſefiop, by. is ding pron pick. 1. the 
5 To ee ee all: theſs. ey an. abe 
7 to ſatisfy their young king in he firſt requeſt 
which he made them; to prove their I of the many 


| was endued ; the houſe of commons, conducted by the 
wiſeſt and ableſt ſenators that had ever ee, Eng- 


ba, thought:proper:ty conſer on. the king a Tupply-of | 


two ſubſidjes, amounting to 112, oo pounds. 
Fnis meaſure, which diſcovers rather a cruel: 
of Charles, than any ſerious deſign of e him, 
appears ſo extragdinary, when conſidered in all. its cir- 
| Furnſtances, that it naturally ſummops up cuir attention, 
andi raiſes. an enquiry, concerping the cauſes of 2 cundutct, 
unprecedented in an Engliſh parliament, 80 numerous 
an aſſembiy, poſed of perſons, of various diſp6fitians, 


was not, it is probable, wholly. influenced by the lame | 


motiyes; and few declared openly their true reaſon. We 
_ us therefore, approach nearer the truth; if we men- 


benallche views, which che, egen anne ode 5 


| ſugget to them, 


Eis not ta be doakeed; but ſpleen and 1l-will — 


che dale of Buckingham had an influence, wich many: 


Bo vaſt and rapid à fertune, ſo little merited, copld.por 


il: to excite: public enyy; and, however: men's h 


mib haye been ſuſpended for: a moment, while the duke = | 
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Med, who were now formed into a regulate —— — 
. ynited, 33; well by. fixed aims and projects, as: mm 7 
- hardſhips which ſome of _ had dee in 7 


* theſes. generous patriots' fave” with” 'Fegiet-an” 
power iekerciſed by the crown,” and were reſolved to 
we the ak; mange 


5 | able campaks — a0 bind 8 = 
ene practices and precedlents favourable" ee 

. R able, notwithſtanding, to pref 
dame mall mains of liberty it would Be im 
wamey thought, when all theſe ptetenſions were metho- 
e ee ee by che encreafing does of d. 


age, to maintain any of popular + = 
* | appoſition-to, ſuch unlimited authority in the een, 
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-4 e M order to | ſecure the ſubjecto ] a for: mos. =P 
- narchs, im order to extend their oπν]‚T authority; Wen 
ö 1 hey beheld the king involved in A boreign War? 
Wick rendered him every day more deff — 
parliament; while at the ſame time che * 
25 * without any wien pe 
_ it: Jufficientferurity againſt alt invaſion HowTo! 
| Pigs tog it had partly proceeded fre e eie 8 
of this nature, that the popular leaders had Been fo we ce ery} 
gent for a rupture with, Spain; nor is it crechbles that „ 


+ Feligious sea! could ſo far have Vlinded agh oF theth e ñ ꝶ”½7ꝙ§ 9 


males them diſcoyer, in ſuch a meaſure; ny appearance 
e neceſfry, or any hopes of ſucceſ. =P | 
BiTzzchowever natural all eheſe' ſentiments mighe ads | e 
. 
Charles would entertain the ſame ideas. Strongly hu 
diced in favour. of the dukes, e 
highly. estalled in parliament, he could not confectufb 
the cauſe of ſo ſudden an alterat 1 | 8 
And:when- the war, which debe weden, 5 
' _ _ ſolicited, was at laſt the meat 
ertion of their ſovereign could not TIRE WY very ; 
ſtrange and unaccountable. Even though no farther mo- 
tire bad been ſuſpected, che refuſal: of füpplys in — 
 cireamftanices, would natiirally to him appear — 8 
deceitful: But when he perceived, that this meafüre | 
| ed from an intention of exierepchitig on his au- 
morty he failed not to regard theſs aims as" highly” 
criminal and traitorous. Thoſe lofty ideas of frionar-" 
| chical-power, which were very commonly adopted during 
that age; and to which the ambiguous nature of the Eng GE 
liſh conſtitution gave ſo plauſible” an ap De 
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„ precogatives. had made him. regard his political tenets as 
3 _ and; umcontroventell. Faught to conſider even 
int. EY „ eee ee as lines to direct 

ſes | to- withſtand his power j a con- 
1— in order to ſtraiten his 
ene degree removed from open 
So atrocious in his eyes was fuck 
- unwilling to impute it᷑ tei 
a — - 1 1 obliged to-adjourn- the 
parliaen 1 plague, which at that time 
raged in Lenden z be immediately re-afſembled chem ac 
ford, and made. 2 new attempt to gain from them 

| af Avgatt, ſome ſupplies in ſueh an urgent necefft . 
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operations which he had projected a. He! 

| tald the. packament,, chat, hy a-promiſe; ace he: 

mad engsged the e Dart debe min 
wee war; chat this monarch 

by the north,, and. to eue to ams thoſe, princes,. who!, 

| Impatiently longed. for an opportunity of aſſerting the 


liberty of the empire; that Mansfeldt had undertaken * 
penetrate with an Engliſh army l a 
by that quarter to excite the members of of the eV 
union; that the ſtates. muſt be ſupported, in the une 
warfare which they maintained with Spain; that no 
a ſum than 700,000 pounds a year had beers found, by 
computation, requiſite for all theſe purpoſes-3- that the. 
of the fleet eee ee ee 
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ſufficient. 
lily”; that, on bis acceſſion, to the crowns. he foundia- 
debt of Zoo, oo pounds, „ 


in ſupport. of the Palatine.;, and. th ince of, _ 
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FE ee entreaties. *He tal 
requeſt was the firſt which he had ever 7 
he was yaung and in the commencement; pf. his reign 3 
and, if he now met with kind and dutiful uſage, it 
would endear to him the uſe of parliaments, and would 
for ever preſerve. an entire eee eee 
e 1 
Fo theſe reaſons the « commons remained ee 
Not Fithſtanding that the king's meaſures, on the ſuppo- 

ſition of a foreign war, which they had conſtantly de- 


manded, were altogether unexceptionable, gu Eran 


_ najely refuſed any farther affiſtance. Some,.memb 
favourable to the court, haying inſiſted on an.2ddition « 
two fifteenths to the former ſu ply, even. this pittance- 
was refuſed 7; though, it was Town, that a fleet and. 
army were Hite at Portſmout th, in great want of 
and proviſions; and that Ruckingham, the admiral, 225 


_ the treaſurer of the navy, had advanced on their own. 
credit near an hundred thouſand pounds for the ſea- 


ſervice *:. Beſides all their other motives, the houſe of 
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wist had. already exhauſted. and anticipated; in; the enn | 
public ſervice, his whole: revenue; and/bad-ſearcely-lefo UCL, EE 


the daily ſubſiſtence of himſelf and hie fa 2693+ 
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ort ar. but a-prefence for their refiſaly/inflamed them againſt the : 
„ court and agäinſt the duke of Buckingham... Set a 

bent Wire James deferted the” Spaniſh alliance, anf cburt- 
wo” A thad off France, te had pfoiſed to furniſh, Lewis, 
| was entirely Fiend Hay orcs, "with & 3 ne e 


l Spaniſh" ir xo Peter were. dy 
r 
a nen theſe” veſſels, by artes eos 
at Diepe, chere Arofe a Rrong füsplelon, 
.. that they ri os ſerve again Rochelle. The er 5 
vere inflamed.” That rage of nen, ud Ute ft! pieſent 
Sy both careleſs and ignorant in all ters of ae , were 
ARSE Gly Erin. e at a Rod 
- Kranceto Pennington, their commander z ; Hr 755 all 
115 their names in a circle, leſt f ſhould” iſcoyer. he.rir 
leaders, "they" Jail it under kis' prayer-book, 720 
_ that he would rlther de fanged n E 75 
ditobsdience, Than fight againſt his brother ek ants bn 
| France... "The whole ſquadron "failed immediatel 18 to | the, | 
ED 9 Downs.” There they received new, orders fro om.B 305 cking- 
. bam, Jord Admiral, o return, to Diepe, As-t 8 
FT "that authority . alone Would not ice, he em- "Y 
We much art and many, ſubtiſties t - engage them — 
obedience; and a rumour, which was {pread,,.tha 8 
| had been concluded between, the, Freped | 1 — 2 = 
o hugonots, affiſted him in his Purpoſe. _ | 
1 rived at Diepe, they found that they had b © 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 3 one of the 
veſſels, broke thro”, and returned to England) Allthe | 
afficers andi ſailors of all the other ſhips, notwithſtanding 
great offers made them by the French, "Immediately 
. e One as, alone AO duty / towards: his 
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care, which hiſtorians have taken to record this frivolous / 
—_— _ with what PRO ago news Was cf 


Tn Ws of aids when | informed of ates 
tranſactions, ſhowed the ſame attachment with the ſailors” 
for the proteſtant religion; nor was theil real much bet- 
ter guided by reaſon and ſound policy. Ft was not con- 
ſidered, that it was highly probable the king and the duke 
themſelves had here been deceived by the artifices of 
France, nor had they any hoſtile intention againſt" the 
| Hugonots ; that, were it otherwiſe, yet might their 
meaſures be juſtified by the moſt obvious and moſt re- 

ceived maxims of civil policy that, if the force of Spain 

were really ſo exorbitant as the commons imagined, the 

French monarch was the only prinee that could oppoſe 
its progreſs, and preſerve the balance of Europe; that 
his power was at preſent fettered by the Hugonots, who, 
being poſſeſſed of many privileges and even of fortified 
towns, formed an empire within his empire, and kept 
him in perpetual jealouſy and inquietude; that an inſur- 
region had been at that time, wantonly and volun- 
tarily, formed by their leaders, who, being diſguſted in 
ſome court-intrigue, took advantage of the never-failing 
pretence of religion, in order to cover their rebellion; 
that the Dutch, influenced by theſe views, had ordered 
a ſquadron of twenty ſhips to join the French fleet, em- 
ployed againſt the inhabitants of Rochelle d; that "I 
Spaniſh monarch, ſenſible of the ſame liens, 
ſecretly ſupported the . proteſtants in France; and that 
all 1 wo EVER" ICY ye een 00 ſtate the” in- 
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murs and diſcontents- {till prevailed in parliament. The 


755. Hugonots, though they had no ground of complaint 


e | 


againſt the French court, were thought to be as much 
entitled to aſſiſtance from England, as if they had taken 
arms in defence of their liberties and religion againſt the 
perſecuting rage of the catholics. And it plainly appears 
from this incident, as well as from many others, that, 

of all European nations, the Britiſh were at that time, 

and till long after, the moſt under the influence of that 

religious ſpirit, which tends. rather to inflame . 

than encreaſe peace and mutual charity. 

On this occaſion, the commons. W ther eternal. | 
complaints againſt the growth of. popery, which was ever. 
the chief of their grievances, and now their only one. 
They, demanded a ftrit execution of the penal laws 
againſt the catholies, and remonſtrated againſt ſome late 


pardons, granted to prieſts . They attacked Montague, 


one of the king's chaplains, on account of a moderate 
book, which he had lately compoſed, and which, to 
their great diſguſt, ſaved virtuous catholics, as well as 
other chriſtians, from eternal torments . Charles gave 
them a gracious and a compliant anſwer. to all 


'S . k 7 
f 


remonſtrances. He was however, in his heart, extremely 7 
averſe to theſe furious meaſures. Though a determined 


proteſtant, by principle as well as inclination, he had 


entertained no violent horror againſt popery ;- and.a little 


humanity, he thought, was due by the nation to the reli- 
gion of their anceſtors. That degree of liberty, which 
is now indulged to catholics, though a party much more 


obnoxious than during the reign of the Stuarts, it ſuited. 
neither with Charles's ſentiments, nor the humour of 
the age, to allow them. An abatement of the more rigo-, | 


| 4 Parl. Hift, vol. vi. pune Journ. 
1 Aug. 2625. © Parl. rig. vol vie p. 353+ Journ. 7 July, Wes. 
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E n A e. e a een had no influence. Great mur- 
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tion had never been prapoſed or expected, required of 


ut ſo unfortunate was this 


rous un was ; all he intended; ad his e 
with France, notwithſtanding that their regular execu- 3 i 


. 


Prince, that no meaſure, embraced during his Whole 15 


reign, was ever attended with more unhappy and more 


fatal conſequences. 


Tun extreme rage againſt Socks: was 0 ja wing 


rite of putitaniſm. The houſe of commons diſcovered £ | 


other infallible ſymptoms of the prevalence of that party. 
They petitioned the king for replacing ſuch able clergy 


as had been ſilenced for want of conformity. to the cere= 
monies . They alſo enacted laws for the ſtrict obſervance __ 
of Sunday, which the Puritans affected to call the Sab-. 
bath, and which they ſanctified with the moſt melan- 
choly indolence 2. It is to be remarked, that the diffe- 


rent appellations of this feſtival were at that time known 
0 of the vifferent en 


1 him no ae and windh furniſh alk with no- 


thing but empty proteſtations of duty b, or diſagreeable- 


complaints of grievances ;z took advantage of the plague i, 
which-began to appear at Oxford, and on that pretence, 


immediately diſſolved them. By finiſhing the ſeffion . - 
with'a diflolution, inſtead of a prorogation, he ON I 


expreſſed his diſpleaſure at their conduct. 


To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles a OY 


iſued privy- -ſeals for N money from his . 


'F Fas FEE Ig 8 1 Car. I. cap. 1. Journ, 21 3 162 54 | 


h Franklyn, p. 113. Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 190. 


1 The plague was really fo violent, that it had been moved in the houſe,” 


at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to petition the king to adjourn them, Journ. 


21 June, 1625. $0 it was impoſſible to enter upon grievances, even if there 
had been any. The only bufineſs of the parliament was to give ſupply, 


which was ſo much wanted by the Kings in . to 8 the wer in which 
; they had engaged him. . : 
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£000 misToRY. OF eIITES BRITAIN. 
"CH A P. Jef, The advantage bed by this expe: 


I 3 8 * u 
1 


ent was 4 
— ſmall compenſation for the diſguſt which it oecaſioned. 
1625. By means, however, of that ſupply; and by other expe- 
dients, he was; though with difficulty, enabled to equip 
Oftober 1. his fleet. It conſiſted of eighty veſſels, great and ſmall; 
and carried on board an army of 10, ooo men. Sir Ed- 
ward Cecil, lately created Viſcount Wimbleton, was 
2 expe entruſted with the command. He failed immediately "ut 
rant Spain, Cadiz, and found the bay full of Spaniſh ſhips: of great 
value. He either neglected to attack theſe ſhips, or 
| pred it prepoſterouſſy. The army was landed, 
and a fort taken : But the undiſciplined ſoldiers, find- 
ing tore of wine, could not be reſtrained from the ut- 
moſt exceſſes. Farther ſtay appearing fruitleſs, they 
were res- imbarked; ; and the fleet put to ſea with an inten- 
tion of intercepting the Spaniſh galleons. But the plague 
ing ſeized the ſeamen and ſoldiers, they were obliged 
8 to abandon all hopes of this prize, and return to Eng- 
land. Loud complaints were made againſt the court for 
entruſting ſo important a command to a man like Cecil, 
vhom, though he poſſeſſed great experience, the ns: 
. dnn of de e 5. 
5 f „ 8 9 
CH Aue Saving failed. of yi Ys 2 "pens; was 1 
5 liged again to have recourſe to a parliament.  'Though. 
the ill ſucceſs of his enterprizes diminiſhed his authority, 
and ſhowed. every day more plainly the, imprudence of the 
- Spaniſh. war; though the encreaſe of his neceſſities ren- 
dered him more dependent, and more expoſed to the en- 
croachments of the commons; he was reſolved to try 
once more that regular and conſtitutional expedient for 
Second par ſupply. Perhaps too, a little political art, which at that 
time he practiſed, was much truſted to. He had named 
four popular leaders, ſheriffs of counties; Sir Edward 
* Ruſh. vol. i, p. 192. Parl. Hift. vol. vi, p. e. TY: 4 | Frankly, 
r. 3: 3 vol. i.. p. 196. . | 
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- Coke, Sir Robert: Philips, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and e n Fe 
Sir Francis Seymour; and, though the queſtion had . 


been formerly much conteſted ”, he thought that he had 
by that means incapacitated _ for being elected mem 


bers. But his intention, being ſo evident, rather put 


the commons more upon their guard. Euax of patriots, 


LY 


fill remained to keep up the ill humour of the houſe ; " 3 


and men needed but little inſtruction or rhetoric to recom- 
; 4 
mend to them practices, which encreaſed their own im- 


portance and conſideration. The weakneſs of the court 


alſo could not more evidently appear, than by its being. 


reduced to uſe ſo ineffectual an expedient, in order to CI 


obtain an influence over the commons. 


Tu views,. therefore, of the laſt KEE were ime racy 


mediately adopted ; a8 if the ſame men had been every- 

where elected, and no time had intervened ſince. their 
meeting. When the king laid before the houſe his neceſ- 
ſities, and aſked for ſupply, they immediately voted him 


three ſubſidies and three fifteenths; and though they 
afterwards added one ſubſidy more, the ſum was little 


proportioned to ti greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fit- 
ted to promote thoſe views of ſucceſs and glory, for 
which the young prince, in his firſt enterprize, ſo ar- 
dently longed. But this circumſtance was not the moſt 
diſagreeable one. The ſupply was only voted by the 
commons. The paſſing of that vote into a law was re- 
ſerve till the end of the ſeſſion u. A condition was there- 
by made, i in a very undiſgujſed manner, with their ſove- 
reign. Under colour of redrefling grievances, which, 


during this ſhort reign, could not be very numerous; 


| toy were. to proceed in regulating and en every 


m It i is always'an expreſs clauſe i in the writ of ſummons, tha” no ſheriff 
ſhall be choſen; but the contrary practice had often prevailed. D˙ Ewes, 
p. 1 Vet al great doubts were entertained on this head, see Journ, 
W April, _ b A" Journ. old IT Dan 
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Art 1 Als roRx or GREAT! vurmAix, 


en P. part of enen which diſpleaſed them: And if the 
ung either cut them ſhort in this undertaking, or re- 
3626, " fuſed compliance with their demands, he muſt not ex- | 
„ pect any ſupply from the commons. Great diſſatisfaction 
was expreſſed by Charles at a method of treatment, which 
he deemed ſo harſh and undutiful 9. But his urgent 
©  neceffities obliged him to ſubmit; and he waited with 
Nw rde to what ſide oy: would” turn them- : 
pech - The duke of Huckihgtam, War ide, to Si 
WEE. public, became every day more odious, by the ſymptoms 
hams which appeared both of his want of temper and pru- 
dence, > and of the uncontrouled aſcendant, which he 
. had acquired over his maſter v. Two violent attacks he 
Was obliged this ſeffion to ſuſtain ; one from 1 art We 
Kriſtol, another from the houſe of commons. 

-. long as James lived, Briſtol, ſecure of the con- 
” Sealed favour of that monarch, had expreſſed all duty 
c and obedi ience; in expectation that an opportunity would 

offer. of re-inflating himſelf in his aer credit and 

| 2 Even after Charles's acce on, he deſpaired 
He ſubmitted i to the King s commands of remaining 

in in his country-ſeat, and of abſenting himſelf from parli- 
ament. Many trials he made to regain the good opinion 
of his maſter; but finding them all fruitleſs, and ob⸗ 5 
| ſerving Charles to be entirely. governed by Buckingham, 
his implacable enemy, he reſolved no longer to keep any | 

| meaſures with the court. A new ſpirit, he faw, and 

„„ 4 power, ariſing i in the nation; and to theſe he was 


ES 


. Wa Hitory, vol. vi, p. 449. Roſhworth, vol. i p. 224. 
His credit with the king had given him ſuch influence, that he had no 
8 leſs than twenty proxies granted him this parliament by ſo many peers; 
which occaſioned a vote, that no peer ſhould have above two Proxies. wal 
5 car] of Leiceſter in 1555 n, D'Ewes, 5.316. 
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ſev for the future to n for hin = rity. 
— bandes, Was Auna Charles by a 
fetch of prerogative, had given orders that no —5 — we. 
is cuſtomary; ſhould be ſent to Briſtol 2. That no- 
bleman applied to the houſe of lords by petition; 4 
eraved their good offices with the king for r 


was his due as a peer of the realm. His writ was ſent 
him; but accompanied with a letter from the lord keeper, 


Coventry, commanding him, in the king's name, to ab- 


ſent himſelf from parliament. This letter Briſtol con- 


veyed to the lords, and aſked advice how to proceed in 
ſo delicate a ſituation . The king's prohibition was 
withdrawn, and Briſtol took his ſeat. Provoked at theſe 
repeated inſtances of vigour, which the court denomi- 


nated contumacy, Charles ordered his attorney- general to 


enter an accuſation of high treaſon againſt him. By way 


of recrimination, Briſtol impeached Buckingham of high 
treaſon. - Both the earl's defence of himſelf and accuſa- 


tion of the duke remain :; and together with ſome origi- 
nal letters ſtill extant, contain the fulleſt and moſt au- 


thentic account of all the negotiations with the houſe of 


Auſtria, From the whole, the great imprudence of the 
duke evidently appears, and the ſway of his ungovernable 
paſſions ; but it would be difficult to collect thence any 
action, which in the eye of the law could be deemed a 
crime; much leſs could . him to Wie, Penalty” of 
high treaſon, | 

Tut impeachment of the commons was | il leſs 0 
gerous to the duke, were it eſtimated by the ſtandard of 
law and equity. The houſe, after having voted, upon 
ſome queries of Dr. * urner' 5 ay common a Was, a 


* 


2 Ruſhworth, vol. 1 _— mi. 0 l. 5. 237; ban, 
p. 120, Ke. Ruff worth, vol. i, p. 256, 362,263, Kc. Fravklyn, . 


p- 123, Ke. 


P 4 
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N frame he articles againſt Buckingham, Thais ac- 

WO cuſed him, of having united many offices in his perſon ; 

_ of having bought two of them; of negleRing to guard 

the ſeas, inſomuch that many merchant-ſhips had fallen 
3 into the hands of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the 
1 Prrench king, in order to ſerye againſt the Hugonots ; of 
w_ being employed in the ſale of honours and offices; of 
accepting extenſive grants from the crown; of procuring 
1 oY. many titles of honour for his kindred; and of admini- 
ws ſtering phyſic to the late king without acquainting his 
pPbhyſicians. All theſe articles appear, from comparing 


41/4 the accuſation and reply, to be either frivolous, or falſe; 
— or both. The only charge, which could be regarded 
3 2s important, was, that he had extorted a ſum of ten 
| 9 1 ttzhouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India company, and that 
—_ - .. he had. confiſcated ſome goods belonging to French mer- 
_ chants, onpretenceof their being the property of Spaniſh. 
_ nn. The impeachment. never came to a full determination; 
e. that it is difficult for us to give a deciſiue opinion with 
= - regard to theſe articles: But it muſt be confeſſed, that the 


duke's anſwer in theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is 
Jo; dear and ſatisfactory, that it is impoſſible to refuſe 
our aſſent to ĩt :. His faults and blemiſhes were in many 
reſpects very great z but rapacity and avarice were Ow 
2 which he was entirely unacquaint ec. 
; II is remarkable, that the commons, FRE ſo much 
3 at a loſs to find articles of charge againſt Buckingham, 
1 never adopted Briſtol's accuſation, or impeached the duke 
5 for his conduct in the Spaniſh. treaty, the moſt blameable 
.cireumſtance in his whole life. He had reaſon to believe 


if 1 1 5 the Spaniards fincere i in a their e eee, yet, in order to 


. 1 r Roſhworth, vol, i. p. 217. Whitlocke, 9. 4. V Sachs 
| eee een Journ 15 March, u, Wick, 

— ne 7: VVV 
* | 7 4 5 5 Mus = 955 0 f r 6 = . : | gratify 
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gratify his private paſſions, he had hurried 3 and C nA r. 


his country into a war pernicious to the intereſts of both. 


But ſo rivetted throughout the pation. were-the prejudices 1026. 


with regard to Spaniſh, deceit. and falſehood, that very 
few of the commons ſeem as yet to have been convinced, 

that they had been ſeduced by Bugkingham's n. 2 
A certain. proof that a diſcovery of this nature was not, 
as is imagined by ſeveral hiſtorians, the cauſe of ſo, ſud- 
den and ſugpriling, a Weben, of Hs 
| Pb eee 0167 20a eee eee 
» WHzLE: Fafa thas eee eee, | 

Buckioghtnw; the king ſeemed; deſirous of - embracing 
every opportunity, by which he could expreſs a contempt 
and diſregard for them. No one was at that time ſuffi- 
ciently ſenſible of the great weight, which the commons 
bore in the balance of the conſtitution. The hiſtory of 
England had never hitherto afforded one inſtance, where 
any great movement or revolution had proceeded from 
the lower houſe. And as their rank, both gon 
a body and as individuals, was but the ſecond in the king- 
dom; nothing leſs than fatal experience could engage the 
Engliſh, Princes to pay a due regard to the e of 
that formidable aſſembly... ....._- 

Tx earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the eee of 
Cine, dying about this time, Buckingham, though 
lying under impeachment, was yet, by means of court- 
intereſt, choſen i in his place, : The commons reſented and 
loudly, complained of this affront ; and the more to en- 
rage them, the king himſelf wrote a letter to the univer- 
ſity, extolling the duke, and giving them thanks for his 
election“. 8 0 — | 

TuE lord keeper, in a the king”: 8 name, N — 4 com- 
manded the houſe not to > meddle with his miniſter and 


8 u Fee note 1 at the end of the aue. | 96 pots 0 * / Ruſkworth, vol. | 
r- 371. . | „5 | 
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ſervant, 1 


er bill hich they had begun for de Gui 
6 and to make ſome addition to them; other 
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iſe they muſt 
not expect to fit any longer And though theſe harſh 
commands were endeavoured to be anda and molli- 


ied, eee. 1 0 6p ng pac 


p< rb eee which Charle air general 
ado this parliament than ur If, he went fo ar 
ad ot Furniſh him with ſupplies, he ſhould Fd obliged 


Yet, if any ambiguity Should remala; Sir Dudley Catle- 


| ton, vice-chamberlain, took care to explain it. I pray 


you conſider,” - aid he, what theſe new counſels are 
< or may be. I fear to declare thoſe that I conceive.” In 
44 all chriſtian kingdoms, ' you know that parliaments = 
« were” in uſe anciently, by which thoſe kingdoms were 


governed in a moſt flouriſhing manner; until the mo- 
_ © narchs began to know their own ſtrength, and, ſeeing 


& the turbulent ſpirit of their parliaments, at length they, 
« by little and little, began to ſtand on their | prerogatives, 
4 and at laſt overthrew the ments, throughout 


Chriſtendom, except here only with Te TR us be 
< careful then to preſerve the king's good opinion of 


eb parliaments, which bringeth ſuck happineſs to this 


(c nation, and makes us envied of all others, while there 


4 is this ſweetneſs between his majeſty and the com- 


: % mons; leſt we loſe the repute of a free people by our 


< turbulency in parliament . Theſe imprudent ſug- 


| . rather ity warning wan ſtruck terror. A pre- 


n pal. Hitt vol. vi. 1 444. 5 $i x 14 ibid. p. 45h wenge, 
vol. 4;* p. 225. Franklyn, by” ee 5 2 ieee, vol. i 1. 7 29 5 


carious 


4 


4 


all. 
ſecure the conſtitution by ſuch-invincible- barriers: that 


no king or miniſter ſhould ever, for the futures dare to 


. ſpeak W language to any parliam 


nt, TIER 


tain ſuch a project againſt them 


Two members of the houſe, Sir made Dee en A, 
Sir John Elliott, who. had been employed as managers of 


the impeachment againſt che duke, were thrown into 


priſ6n®.” The commons immediately declared, that they 
would proceed no farther: upon buſineſs, till they had 


| ſatisfaction in their privileges. Charles alledged, as the 


reaſon of this meaſure, certain ſeditious expreſſions, 
which, he ſaid, had, in their accuſation of the duke, 
dropped from theſe members. Upon enquiry, it appear- 


ed, that no ſuch expreſſions had been uſed d. The mem- 


bers were releaſed, and the king reaped no farther benefit 
from this attempt than to exaſperate the houſe ſtill 
farther, and ae e e bee ndr of eee tl 


indiſeretion. e de e e foe 


" Movey by "this en ample, e. houſs of peers view 
rouzed from their ĩnactivity; and claimed liberty for the 
earl of Arundel, who had bec r lately conſined in the 


Tower. After many fruitleſs'evaſions, the king, though 


ſomewhat ungracefully, was at laſt obliged to comply ©, 


And in this incident, it ſufficiently appeared, that the 


lords, how little ſoever inclined to popular e were 
not wanting in a juſt ſenſe of their own dignity: * 
Tux ill humour of the commons, thus wantonly irri- 


tated by the court, and finding no gratification in the legal 


. 
— 5 


impeachment of Buckingham, ſought other objects, on 


which it de exert itſelf. The never- failing cry of 


2 Ruſh worth, 7 i. * 386. * b Id. 1his; p. 358, 36. * — 


P-. 180. © Ruſh worth, vol. 1 P. 463, 364, Kc. Franklyn, pe 18, - 
EL | . | i | : po A : 
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And it was neceſſary, eee ede to 1626. So 
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HISTORY OF GR RITAIN. 


IT bees, here ſerved them in esd. 1 1 | 


U 


_ preſented to the king a liſt of perſons, entruſted 


tion of the penal laws againſt. catholies ; and 


with offices; moſt of them inſignifieant, who 
convicted or ſuſpected recuſants 4. Ja: this" 3 
they had, perhaps, ſome reaſon to blame the king's con- 


duct. He had promiſed to the laſt houſe of commons a 
redreſs of this religious grievance :: But he Was ave;; in 
Imitation of his father, to imagine, that the parliament, 


part, freed him from the 


when they failed of ſupplying his neceſſities, had, on their 
igation of a ſtrict performance. 


| Ai new odium, likewiſe, by, theſe repreſentations, Was 
. attempted to be thrown upon Buckingham. His mother, 


who had great influence over him, was a proſeſſed catho- 
lic; bis wife was not free from ſuſpicion: And the indul- 


gence given to catholics was of eourſe ſuppoſed to proceed 


entirely from his credit and authority. So violent was 
the bigotry of the times, that it was thought a ſufficient 
reaſon for diſqualifying any one from holding an office, 


| that his wife, or relations, or companions, were papiſts, 


though he himſelf were a conformiſt *, „ ADI be 
Ty ran re perſecution. was. hen. Khiefty 


hare grand mar ir thin would; be allowed by 


hy likewiſe of 


5 3 filed, nat. anew to | meet rich . ae 
from that zealous aſſembly Ab 57 otic 


©: Tre next attack made by the N x we it pre- 


vailed, would have proved deciſive, : They were prepar- 
ing a remonſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage and 
poundage without conſent of parliament. : This article, 
together with the new impoſitions laid on merchandize 
5 by J ames, conſtituted near half of the crown- revenues 5 


4 Franklyn, p. 195 · Ruth worth. 1 See the li nals and 


2 Ruſhworth, . a, ; * Ruſb worth, vel. i x: Ps 20% K 2 Te” 
72 | 5 | = N and 
6 | 
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. ah by «depriving the king ef rates un they-would © mw_ PH 


have reduced him to total ſubjection and dependence 


While they retained ſuch a pledge, beſides che ſupply 1626. 


already promiſed, they were ſure that nothing could be 
refuſed them. Though after canvaſſing the matter near 
three months, they found themſelves utterly incapable of 
fixing any legal crime upon the duke, they juſtly regard- 
ed him as an unable and even dangerous miniſter; and 
they intended to preſent a petition, which would then 
have been equivalent to a command, for removing him 
from his majeſty's perſon. and councils . N 
Tx king was alarmed at the yoke which he xn pres. | 
pared for him. Buckingham's ſole guilt, he thought, was 
the being his friend and favourite b. All the other com- 
plaints againſt him were mere pretences. A little before 
he was the idol of the people. No new crime had ſince 
been diſcovered. After the moſt diligent enquiry, prompt - 
ed by the greateſt malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of guilt 
could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he aſked, 
muſt all mankind entertain of his honour, ſhould he 
ſäacrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary conſiderations? 
What farther authority ſhould he retain in the nation, 
Wen he capable, in the beginning of his reign, to give, 
in ſo ſignal an inſtance, ſuch matter of triumph to his 
enemies, and diſcouragement to his adherents? To- day, 
the commons pretended to wreſt his miniſter from him. 
To- morrow, they would attack ſome branch of his pre- 5 
rogative. By their remonſtrances, and promiſes, and 
proteſtations, they had engaged the crown in a war. 80 
ſoon as they ſaw a retreat impoſſible, without waiting, 
for new incidents, without covering themſelves with 
new pretences, they immediately deſerted him, and re- 


(. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 400. Franklyn, p. 199. 5 Franklyn, 
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able difficulties, of which they intended to take 


* 


we — Te fuch deep perfdy, to-fuch unbounded | 


and — All — on — div 
could only be reſiſted ſucceſsfully on the firſt attempt. 
The ſovereign authority was, with ſome difficulty, re- 

duced from its ancient and legal height; but when 
once puſhed downwards, it ſoon became — 
and would eaſily, by the continuance of the ſame effort, 
now Ces” "_ ct be nne to ann _— 
extremity... - 6k 
' PROMPTED: 47 cheſs plaafible-n e, Charles was 
determined immediately to diſſolve the parliament. When 
this reſolution was known, the houſe of peers, whoſe 
compliant behaviour entitled them to ſome authority with 
him, endeavoured to interpoſe i; and they petitioned him, 
5 that he would allow the parliament to ſit ſome time long- 
1 er. Not a moment longer, eried the king haſtily &; and 


he ſoon after ended the ſeſſion by a diſſolu tion. 


As this meaſure was foreſeen, the commons took care 
to finiſh and diſperſe their remonſtrance, which they in- 
tended as a juſtifieation-of their conduct to the people. 

ist June. bene, were. on his part, publiſhed a declaration, 

n which he gave the reaſons of his diſagreement with the 
* and of their ſudden diſſolution, before they 
had time to conclude any one at l. Theſe papers furniſſi- 
ed the partizans on both ſides with ample matter of apo- 

logy or of reerimination. But all impartial men judged, 
That the commons, though they had not violated any 
<« Jaw, yet, by their unpliableneſs and independence, were 

« inſenfibly changing, perhaps improving, the ſpirit and 

«© genius, while they preſerved the forms of the conſti- 

aba el, I. b. %%/%/ꝙ%9ſ: l Re Ci of Ede 1. 


. p · 88. e A p. 203, a, Parl, Hiſt, vol, vii. p. 300. be 
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CHARLES! „5 


5 . nA 
out any plan; r e eee e, 


© fides' with the moſt dangerous precipices, and con- 


<< certing no proper meaſures, either for ſubmitting to 


the obſtinacy of the commons, or for ſubduing it.” | 
Arx a breach with the parliament, which ſeemed ſo 
dieult co repair, the only rational counſel, which Charles 
could purſue, was immediately to conclude a peace with 
Spain, and to render himſelf, as far as poſſible, independant 
of his people, who diſcovered ſo little inclination to ſupport 
him, or rather who ſeem to have formed-a determined 
reſolution to abridge his authority. Nothing could be 
more eaſy in the execution than this meaſure, nor more 
agreeable to his own and to national intereſt. But, beſides 
the treaties and engagements, which he had entered into 
with Holland and Denmark, the king's thoughts were at 
this time averſe to pacific counſels, There are two cir- 
cumſtances in Charles's character, ſeemingly incompatible, 
which attended him during the whole courſe of his reign, 
and were in part the cauſe of his misfortunes : He was 
| ſteady and even obſtinate in his purpoſe; and he was eaſily 
governed, by reaſon of his facility, and of his deference to 
men much inferior to himſelf both in morals and under- 
- ſtanding.” His great ends he inflexibly maintained: But 
the means of attaining them, he readily received from- his 
minifters and favourites, though not always fortunate in his 
choice. The violent, impetuous Buckingham, inflamed 
with à defire of revenge for injuries which he himſelf had 
committed, and animated with a love of glory Which he 
had not talents to merit, had at this time, notwithſtanding 
his profuſe licentious life, acquired an invincible afcend- 
ant over the virtuous and gentle temper of the king. 
Fx new counſels, which Charles had mentioned to the . 
parliament, were now to be tried, in order to ſupply his 
neceſſities. Had he poſſeſſed any military force, on which 


8 . rights of thoſe popular rn from which, he very 
5 naturally thought, he had met with ſuch ill uſage. But 
was new levied, ill paid, and worſe diſciplined; 


| 1 RO Violent | of i em. dee ate aptible a notion of the 
{ 3 5 e ſuperior to the. militia; Who were much more 
"it , | | 

1 

| 

| 


| | us; and who. were in à great meaſure under the 
bs influence of the country-gentlemen.. It behoved him, 
EN therefore, to proceed cautiouſly, and to cover his enter- 
BH _  -- prizes under the pretence of ancient precedents, which, 
i ; cCWonſidexing the great authority commor i 


| = . predeceſſors, could not be wanting to him. . 
| j ; : 5 A COMMISSION was openly granted 17 is 8 
1 che catholics, and agree for diſpenſing with the penal 
| 1 laws enacted againſt them v. By this expedient, the king 
it F | both filled his coffers, and gratified his inclination of 
4 giving indulgence to theſe religioniſts: But he could not 
i 1 have employed any branch of prerogative, which 
i would have been more diſagreeable, or would have ap- 
! ared more. exceptionable, to his proteſtant ſubjedts. 
if | From the nobility, he deſired aſſiſtance: From the 


"ns — a loan of 100, ooo pounds. The former 
contribu only: But the en covering themſelves 
ga en at hets fac, 
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Je 3 to een flee (76 ifibution; Sparder "=" 
the council, — to all. the maritime towns; and 
i . each of them was required, with the aſſiſtanee - of the 
| adjacent counties, to arm ſo many veſſels as were ap- 
5 2 ee reer of London was rated at 

twenty thi Thi | „ in Charles's | 


: ſhwort} „ vol. i; p. 413. — 1 ing _ 
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reign of \ſhip-money ; a ation which, had ches nen, APs 
 Inipoſed by Elizabeth, ren, whenicars vw 
_ ried ſome ſteps farther HAS /2s 919/7 ns 26a6. 
diſcontents Bd nge ban Ane HT, * | 
e Or ſome, dens Gerd vequiend 5 is To'others;/ the way 

of benevo ence was propoſed : Methods ſupported: by pre- 

cedent, but always inv idious even in times more owl 

miſſive and compliant. In dhe moſt abſolute go 


_ ſue * e would" be gs ter inge 
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pad — for fupply eres with FR 
micderation ; till news arrived, that a great battle wag fought 

| between the king of Denmark and count Tilty, tlie im- 
general; in which the former was totally ICE 25th Aus 
Money now, more than ever, became neceſſary, in 

to repair ſo great a breach in the alliance, and to re 
a prince, who was ſo nearly allied to Charles; and ho 
had been engaged in the war chiefſy by the intrigues, 
ſolicitations, and promiſes of the Engliſh monarch. | Af- 
ter ſome deliberation, an act of council was paſſed; im- 
porting, that, as the urgency of affairs admitted not the 
way of parliament, the moſt ſpeedy, equal, and conve- 
nient method of ſupply was by a GENERAL LoAx from 
the ſubject, according as every man was aſſeſſed in the 
rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. That preciſe ſum eee 
which each would have paid, had the vote of four ſubſi - 
dies been paſſed into à laws: But care was taken to inform 
the people; that the ſumnlexacted were not to be called 
ſubſidies, but loans 7 Had any doubt remained, whe- 
ther forced loans were a violation of liberty, and muſt, 
9 neceſſary conſequence, render all parliaments ſuper. | 
fluous; this was the proper expedient for opening the 
eyes o of the whole nation. 1 ute of ie, VUL. 
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18 Als Tour 2 AT: fal. 
en — bad ener, in his arbitrary reign, pes Miſsd a; like : 


e ee, was grain deemed 4 vary , 


 a6ab.  infiifficient authority. 1/1 os 490 an 9 
Tun commiſfioners appointed to * Aae eee 
| among other articles of ſeatet inſtrodtion, were enjoined, 
* any ſhall refuſe to lend, and halt make delays or 
* excuſes, and perſiſt in bis ohſtinacy, that the — 4 

_ *. him upon oth, Whether be bas been dealt with 
1 deny or refuſe to lend, or. make an excuſe ia 
„ Jending ? Who has dealt with him, and what ſpe 
2 e then purpoſe} And that | 
. S allagiatiors qotenifula@ cs 
an one what his anſwer was *.”” 80 violent an in- 
quiſitorĩal power, ſo impructicable an attempt at ſecrecy, 
8 were the objects of i ger, 11 ne in oor 

groe, of ridicule. - iy 

| 3 religious prejudices might ings civil aucho- 
| in Favour of the general loan; and the cout indutriouly 
rity of the ſtate was repreſented as belonging to the king 
alone, and all limitations of law and 2 conſtitution were 
. xejeted as ſeditious and impious. So openly was this 
 doBrine efpoeſed by the king, that archbiſhop Abbots a 
popular and virtuous prelate, was, becauſe he refuſed to 
| Keenſe Sibthorpe's' ſermon, ſuſpended from the exereiſt 
"ob his office, baniſhed: from London, and confined to one 
of his country-ſeats . Abbot's principles of liberty, 
eee Buckingham, had always rendered 
3 ngr: en eee ne acquired him-the 
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He” . vol. . p. 419. Franklyn, p. 207, SE 7 3 Shook 1 
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2 dhe cov tad nothing — oo — . | 


the . 4 migen af the former ect. 5 The | 
king ſoon found, by fatal experience, that this engine 


of religion, which with fo little neceſſity was introduced | 


into politics, f 
"as played with the molt, terrible ſucceſs againſt him. 


out England, many refuſed theſe loans, and ſome were. 
even active in encouraging. their, neighbours to inſiſt upon 


ling under more fortunate. management. 


Wu the king, inſtigated by anger and neceſſity, 


a; the whole extent of his prerogative, the 


ſpixit of the people was ſar from being ſubdued. Through-, 


_ their common rights and privileges. By warrant of thjge 


council, theſe were thrown into priſon :. Moſt of them 


With patience ſubmitted to W dä wn applied by pe- 


A 
a 


to che iſſue of a cauſe, which was of much BF ter 
= ſequence than 50 event of many battles, | 


v F vol. 4. P. 488+ F ranklyn, b. 224, 


tition to the king, who commonly releafed them. Five 


gentlemen, alone, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, 
Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Ed- 


mond. Hambden, had ſpirit enough, at their own hazard eee, 
and expence, to defend the public liberties, and to de- 
mand releaſement, not as a favour from the court, but as „ 


ir due, by the laws of their country, « , N 0 particular | 1 


| cauſe Was affigned of their commitment. The ſpecial & 0 


command alone of the king and council. was pleaded. 
And it was aſſerted, that, by law, this Was not ſufficient 
for refuſing bail or relcaſement. to the priſoners. "x 


** Tuns queſtion. Was brought to a ſolemn trial, "before 8 N 


the king's bench; and the whole, kingdom, was attentive „„ 
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power in the "crown, by fox *'ſeve ſtatutes, and 
up an article of the GRRAT CHARTER itſelf, the moſt 
| facred foundation of the laws and conſtitution. But the 
kings of England, who had not been able to prevent the 
enacting of theſe laws, had ſufficient authority, when the 
idle of liberty was ſpent, to hinder their regular execu- 
tion; and they deemed it ſuperfluous, to attempt the 
formal repeal of ſtatutes, which they found ſo many ex- 
pedients and pretences to elude. Turbulent and ſeditious 
times frequently oceurred, when the ſafety of the people 
abſolutely required the confinement of factious leaders; 
and by the genius of the old conſtitution, the prince, of 
himſelf, was accuſtomed. to aſſume. every branch of pre- 
_. rogative, which was found neceſſary for the preſervation 
of public peace and of his own authority. Expedieney, 
at other s would cover itſelf under the appearance 
of neceflity ; and ; and, in proportion as precedents multiplied, 
the will alone of the ſovereign was ſufficient to ſupply the 
place of expediency, of which he conſtituted himſelf the 
ſole judge. In an age and nation, where the power of a 
turbulent nobility prevailed, and where the king had no 
ſettled military force, the only expedient, that could 
maintain public peace, was the exertion of ſuch prompt 
_ and diſeretionary powers in the crown; and the public 
_ iefelf had become ſo ſenſible of this neceſſity, that thoſe 
ancient laws in favour of perſonal liberty, while often 
© violated; had never been claimed or revived, during the 
_Eourſe of near "thang: centuries. F705 dane ſub- 
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| a no perſon had been found ſo bold; hüte con e 1. H, A; . 


* 


fined and at mercy, as to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to 
gal power, and to claim the protection of the conſtitution, 2636, 
againſt the will of the ſovereign: It was- not till this 

age, when the ſpirit of liberty was univerſally diffuſed, 

when the principles of government were nearly reduce E 8 5 

to a ſyſtem, when the tempers of men, more civilized,” © 

ſeemed leſs to require thoſe violent. exertions of. preroga- Eh 
tive, chat theſe five gentlemen above-mentioned, by. a 

noble effort, ventured, . in this national cauſe, to bring | 
the queſtipn to a final determination. And the king wass 
aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that a power, exerciſed 7 
deceſſors almoſt without interruption, was found, upon | | 
trial, to be directly oppoſite to the cleareſt laws, and 
ſupported by few undoubted precedents in courts of judi- 
cature. Theſe had ſcarcely, in any inſtance, wy 

bail upon commitments by ſpecial command of the king ; 
becauſe the perſons committed had ſeldom or never dared 
1 n it; at leaſt, to . on their demand. 


8 


Sin Randolf Gee cli? IR kad" been. if placed, 110 e 
as -unfit for the purpoſes of the court: Sir Nicholas „ 
| Hyde, eſteemed more obſequious, had obtained that high _ 1 


office : Vet the judges, by his direction, went no farther 
than to remand the gentlemen to their priſons, and refuſe 3 
the bail which was offered 5, Heathe, the attorney-ge- 
neral, inſiſted, that the court, in imitation of the judges = 
in the 34th of Elizabeth *, ſhould'enter a general Ton." 
ment, that no bail could be granted, upon a commitment 

dy the king or council. But the judges wiſely. declined - | 

: DOPING" The nations they ſaw, was already, to the 

5 - In the preſent: oo of. 
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i Cious prerogative of this Wr ie was ſaid; that wm im- 
. priſoning the ſupject, is here openly, and folemnly, and 
in numerous inſtances, exerciſed for the moſt 1 invi ious 
paurpoſe; in order to extort n or rather ſubſidi 


Without conſent of parlament. e eee 
Bor chis was not the only hardſhip; 0 m r which; the 
nation then thought, they had reaſon to complain, The 
army, which had made the fruitleſs expedition to ' Cadiz, 
"was diſperſed throughote the kingdom; and money was 

upon the counties, for the er of their Livy ar- 
e g EY etc ee an e 
Tus Pidters were billettec Nat 
„ . dom, Whit | | 
Oy ſhould” be qu ried” in Thins 2 
8 i TE LE AB: +: + do ont 
1 Ty 6 5x, who bad re FS d or delay ed the loan, 95 Tx re | 
fure to de loaded” with a' great number of How * ger- 
i rderly gueſts, * ET d wy, WE 
_ NANA too, of low condition, who had 0 8 a te- 


backer Adilpoſiti tion, were preſſed into the ſervice, and 

© Heat Ba in the | fleet or army 4. Sir Peter Hayman, for ths 
; _ fame; reaſon, was diſpatched on an errand to the Palati- 

nate: Glanville, an eminent lawyer, had been oblige d. 

" Juring the former ingervl of 133 to r tf aj 
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= vie; intolerable 9. ; Tbengh the exped; eney ro TY 
are not rather to ſay, the neceſſity of martial law, bad 
formerly. been deemed, of itſelf, 2 ſufficient ground for - 
. 
| ity, ends hon — by expres nw, 1 
Deinen precedent, . 
| Ir may geen be es. that, eee eee 
or eccleſiaſtics, all men were diſpleaſed with this high 
dee re ee, and this gew ſpirit of adminiſtrae | 
| | ts were pleaded in favour 


power, erk ener might, caſually and at inter- 
| vals, nr dy a prince, for the ſake of diſpatch or 

| oper ure? ee in ſome col | 
er his ati: But where. all. theſe 

 ruption, were Adieu ſought for, in order 10 ſupply 

bi the place of laws, and ſubdue the refraQory ſpirit of the 

- nation ; it was eee Þ ſome ſpcedy 5 3 * 


1 which the king had zeoviveds though greats 
ſufficient” to warrant all theſe violent meaſures. 'The | 
commons, as yet, had no wiſe inraded his authority: 
They bad eniy exerciſed; as: beſt pleaſed. chem, their 
un privileges. Was be juſtifiable, becauſe, fiom one = 
bouſe of parliament, he had met with harſh..and unkind 
treatment, to make, in revenge, e 
and. Uberties of the whole nation? 8 9s | 
. — 
| when Charles, baffled in every attempt againſt the _ 
dee, r pe ag. Wise % 
has 5 „ NP # | © rig 
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80 1 . Neem. Said un: 
8 | hy fuppled with any treaſure but what he-extorted by the 
| - 69, moſt invidious and moſt ous meaſures; as if the 
mwmRahaualf of Europe, now his enemy, was not ſuſſicient for 
P., with the exerciſe of military prowels ;- wantonly attacked 
r Frances the other great kingdom in his neighbouthood, 
And engaged at once in war againſt theſe two powers, 
whoſe intereſts were hitherto eſteemed ſo incompatible, 
that they could never, it was thought, agree either in „ | 
e e eee gen ol dee ar Mare „ 
boch foreign and domeſtic, aſcribe to Buckingham's coun- 
ſels chis war with France, and repreſent him, — Eo 
by motives, which would appear incredible, were we not 50 
ſufficiently e eee with eee temerity of 
1 | | his character. Lo 44 kD ee 725 rn aro 
E his nit eee 
time ruled by young princes, Philip, Louis, and Charles, 
wu were newly of the ſame age, and who had reſigned 
ttme government of themſelyes, and of their kingdoms, to 
cheir creatures and miniſters, Olivarez, Richelieu, and 
5 Buckingham. Tue people, hom the moderate temper 
1 or narrow genius of their princes, would haye allowed to 
A n e ae by 


eng, nn, | 
| tions throughout all. Europe. e e eee 
| Tunis man had no ſooner, by fuppleneſs and intrigue, 
got poſſefnon of the reins of government, than he formed, 
at once, three mighty projects; to ſubdue the turbulent 
ſpirits of the great, to reduce the rebellious hu 5 
Nee to curb the encroaching power of the houſe of Au- 
ktria. Undaunted and implacable, prudent and active; 
des, aeg nee of the French Princes and 
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— while. he ee 
the throne. The people, while they loſt their liberties, 67 
acquired, by means pf his adminiſtration, learning, or- | 
der, diſcipline, and renown, That confuſed and inac+ 
Curate genius of goyernment, of which France partook. 
in common with other European. kingdoms, he changed 
into a ſimple monarchy; at the very time, when the in⸗ 
| capacity of Buckingham encouraged. the free ſpirit of tus 
commons , to n hn Faun A regular. ae 4 5 4 
Koen —— eee. 5 
: zuckingham had entertained a mighty jealouſy . - 
axle Richalieu; a jealouſy not founded on rivalſhip of y 
power and politics, but of love and'gallantry.z.where the 
L amen eee re ulis. 


France, in order Ge EI de, 

new queen into England. The eyes of the French court 
and who, from à private ſtation, had mounted, in the 

earlieſt youth, to the abſolute government of three kings 
doms. Phe beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of his 

air, the ſplendor of his equipage, his ſine taſte in dreſs, . 

— and caroufals, correſponded. to the prepoſſeſſions 

in his fayour: The affability of his behaviour, 

1 his manners, the magnificence. of his ex- 

e eee dee ee 3 
1 ee wirch and entertai 5 
pn during hol ſpied leer. een that gay peo- I! 


famed iy fr © on o her "rol pres, tha, 3 


eden ua. 1 01 


13 es Richelieu: —— that, bade as here 
Aer wand by jealouſy. Ee too, either from vanity 
\ or polities, had ventured to pay his addreſſes tothe queen. | 
But a prieſt, paſt middle age, of a ſevere character, and 
1 — renee _ pls ef — 
— eee end 5 
The cardinal's diſappointment ſtrongly ene | 
 counter=wark the amorous- projects of his rival. When 
the duke was making preparations for a new embaſſy to 


Paris, a meſſage. was ſent him from Lewis, that he muſt 


1 5 enen 990 In a romantic paſſian, he 
"wore, Thur ene 9a iis ee all the aq 
engize ated a b 7.7 ibi | 
hy 011917 pe as ſome quarrels, excited by 
: gland attendants; and he perſuaded 
| chene 0 Ale, ee all der French mw ; 
et the Englthfhips'of war und f. | to ſeine | 
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diſcipline. and worſhip, in religion and 
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CHARLES bw T2 


1 "TY 1 'e-62 Mid aiheiaNN, - 
oh . he reſolyed to ſecond the intrigues 
_ gf the duke of Soubize, eee 5 
| Jarfexpedition-againſtthar inet 
Sobre, who, with his brother, the dub? old; 
= the hugonot faction, was at that time 
in London, and ſtrongly ſolicited Charles t6 oqibrage-the | 
protection of theſe diſtreſſed religioniſts, He re 
That, after the inhabitants of Rochelle had heen repreſſe 
by the combiged - ſquadrons of England and Holland; 
after peace was concluded with the French king undet 
Cnarles's mediation, the ambitious cardinal was fill me- | 
ditating the deſtruRtion of the hugonots ; chat prepii 2, 

were filently making in every province of France for the 
ſuppreſñon of their religion; that forts were. erected in 
| order: to bridle Rochelle, the moſt- conſiderable bulwark 
of the proteſtants; that the reformed in France caſt their 
eyes on Charles as the head of their faith, and conſidered 
him as a prince engaged by intereſt, ag well as inclina 
tion, to ſupport them ; that ſo long as. their party ſube 
_ fied; Charles might rely on their pbedience, as much as | 
on that of his own ſubjects; but, if their liberties were 
once raviſhed from them, the power of France, freed. 
from this impediment, would ſoon become formidable to 
: England, and to al the neighbour e, dat 
Tuovon Charles probably bore but b der 0 8 N 
the. bugonots, who ſo much reſembleg” the puritant in 
| olities; he yet 
a ollowed bimſelf to be gained by theſe arguments, inforced 
by the ſolicitations of Buckingham. A fleet of a hundred 
fail, and an army of 7000 men, wete fitted "out for the . 
A ntruſt cine 4 : 2 
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0:8, e command of the duke, who was altogether unacquainted. 
| doch with land and. ſea-ſervice... Aan een be= 
E 


fore Rochelle: But ſo ill-c 
l and tefuſed 16 admit allies, of whoſe coming they were | 


ſures, that the inhabitants of ae, city: ton Pons gates, 
ouſly: informed“. All his military operations 


. owed equal incapacity. and inexperience. Inſtead of 
attacking. Oleron, à fertile iſland and defenceleſs, he 
bent his courſe, to che iſle of Rhe, which was well gar- 

| riſoned and fortified: Having landed his men, though 

with ſome loſs, be followed not the blow, but allowed 
Toiras, che French governor, five days reſpite 3 during 
vhich St. Martin was victualled and provided for a ſiege”, 
He left behind him the ſmall fort of Prie, which could at 
firſt have made no manner of reſiſtance: Though reſolved 
ts ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded the ſea negligently, and 
allowed provisions and ammunition to be thron into it: 

Deſpairing to reduce it by famine, be attacked it Without 
having made atiy breach, and raſhly threw away the lives 
of the ſoldiers: Having found, that a French army had 
ſtolen over in ſmall diviſions, and had landed at Prie, the 
bort which he had at firſt overlooked, he began to thirk 

ONtob, 28, of a retreat; but made it ſo unſkilfully, that it was equi- 
valent to a total rout : He was the laſt, of the whole 

army, that embarked; and he returned 10 England, 
having loſt two thirds of his land forces ; totally diſcre- 
dited both as an admiral and a general; and bringing no 
praiſe with him, but the pere W us. a e and pers | 
(onal bravery... W $410) FINS Wal ie FCC 25 

Nun duke of Rohan, Wa A tinea 
— —— the coaſt, diſeovered the dan- 
F. * une wer. being e re 
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miſchief The inhabitants of Rochelle, who had at laſt © HA r. 


been induced to join the Engliſh, 
of their maſter, exhauſted their proviſions in ſupplying 627. 


their allies, and were threatened with an 
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WHERE was bean to. bed foie died e of 
WW 1 infurteRion from the diſcontents, which prevailed , 
1 2623. among the people in England. Their liberties, they 
believed, were raviſhed from them); illegal taxes extort- 

5 ed) their commerce, which had met with a ſevere check | 

from the . was totally annihilated by the F. rench 3 
3 Wh a hed” conkived, a grievous ſtain, by mo 
| : . unſucceſsful and ill -· conducted expeditions; ſcarce an 

illuſtrious family but mourned, from the laſt of them, 
__ _ the Joſs of a ſon or brother; greater calamities were 
5 dreaded from the war with theſe powerful monarchies, 
wcWCC0Concurring with the internal diſorders, under which the 
5 nation laboured. And theſe ills were aſcribed, not to the 
refractory diſpoſition of the two former parliaments, to 
„ Which they were partly owing; but ſolely to Charless 
= | obſtinacy, in adhering to the counſels of Buckingham; 
2 man nowiſe intitled, by his birth, age, ſervices, or 

| mmeerit, to that unlimited confidence, repoſed in him. 
To be ſacrificed to the intereſt, policy, and ambition of 
. the great, is ſo much the common lot of the people, } 
that they may appear unreaſonable, who would pretend 
to compain of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous 
_ gallantry of a favourite, and of his boyiſh nes ſeemed 
the Strand of Sg OO 6 


= 14185 8 


dheir eaterpriving schemes, that they found-rhemfelves - | 
| ungdeg, an abſolute; neceſſey of embraeing that anpedient. 


The. money: leyicds/ or rather extorted, under g 


| prerogative, bad come in very Newly, and, hadelefe fuck - 
U-humour, inthe nation; that. ie appeared: Aang en > 


dene ie experiment. The abſolute. necefſity's 
it was hoped, would engage the common. — 


paſt, injuries 3 and, having expeienced.the; Nb ef of | 


bormer obſtinaey, they would probably aſſemble with i 
teſolution of making ſome teaſonable eomplianers» Th 


| more: to ſoſten them, ie -Was :coneerted;i-bynSir Robere 


Cotton's advice ꝰ, that Buckingham ſhould he then frſt 
perſon, Who propoſed in ebungil the calling of a new 


parliament. Having laid in chis ſtocl of merit, W 1 


| pected, chat all hie bormer miſdameanam would be bver- lima 


booked and forgiven, and thaty? inſtead ef & tyrant and 

oppreſſor, he ſhould be bee pon oe org 
| nation i $14 013 Bag aol HINGE 2106. DNR Non "TY 
Tun views of. A ere lese, Ska Hor, . 
7 profound. When the-commons/aſembled} 
they 1 to be men of the ſaſbe independent ſpirit | 
wich their predeceſſors, ang pollefſed/of ſueb riches; that 


theix property was coriputed-toifurpaſs three. times — 


_ the- bouſe of pers ?; they were deputed by bor 
dan counties, inflamed, alli of themy by che late viola 
tions of liberty ; many of che members themſelves” had 
deen caſt into priſon, and had ſuffered by the meaſures of 


the court; yet, notwithſtanding all theſe : circumſtances, 


which might prompt them to embrace violent feſolu- 
; . 16% een r N 


an 


ion it mag be imagined, abe ings e- | 


do's 


Ir ils, warited but a fair ptetence for break - 

” with them, and would - ſeize the: firſt opportunity | 
offered by any incident or any undutiful behaviour of the 
neitibies. His fairly told them, in bis firſt ſpeech; mat, 
«If thiby mould not de their duties, in contributing ts 
- © the Hecelfities of the ' Kate, he muſt, in diſcharge of 
«: his'Eonfeience, uſe thoſe other means, which God had 


put Inde his hands, in order to fave that which the 


TT 5 ines of ſome partieular men may otherwiſe put in 


2 9 * 1 


* 
king, „ for {ſcorn to-threaten any but my equals ; but 
<_ is an udmonition from him,; who, by nature and Ivey; = 
bas moſt dare of [your preſervation and proſperity 2. 
The lord kecper, by the king's direction, ſubjoined, 
„ This way of parliamentary ſupplies, as his majeſtyß 


„ told youz he hath choſen, not as the only way, but as 


<<. the: fitteſt; not becauſe he is deſtitute of others, but 
A becauſe it is moſt agreeab to the goodneſs of his on oy 


5 « tho gracious pe e and to the defire and weal 


N 


of his people. If this be deferred, neceſſity and the 
c ſword of the enemy make way for the others. Re- 
< member bis majeſtys admonition, I ſay; remember 
itt.“ From theſe avowed maxims, the commons fore - 
m, that, if the leaſt handle were afforded, the king would 

immediately diffolve them, and would thenceforward deem 
| himſelf juſtified for violating, in a mani movogan; . 
all the ancient forms of the conſtitution- No 5 
could then de looked for, but from inſurrections and civil 
war, of which the iſſue -would be extremely uncertain, 


I and which 'muſt, in all events, prove calamitous to the 


nation. To we pererp a gg 8 
T i ol. 28 e p- 3. tt 1 55 „ 


Take not this for à threatening,” added he 


g 1 
. * Oo 
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- niſtraticr required ſome new laue which rr 
doubt, appear harſh to à prince, ſo enamourech of his 
Prerogatiwe and it was requiſite ta temper, hy the de- 16 
ceny and moderation of their debates, the rigour, which, 

muß neceſſarily attend their determinations... Nothing 

can give us à higher idea of the capacity of thoſę mn. 
who now guided the commons, and of, the great author, 
ritys Which they had. main than the forming. and. 


ku Hog * _ ious and ſo. difficult a plan of pes 
5 8 T 28 1 825 14 part? Vo 1511 101k e 
Tus de Scenex, bo hich he vp w, : 
to. themſelves, and, recommended. in Other, 


hindered them not from making the loudeſt and moſh vi- 
gorous complaints againſt the grieyances, under SV. 
7 had lately laboured, Sir Francis — Yr 
This is the p 25 council of the kingdom, | hers - ; 
< with certainty, if not here only, his majeſty may. fee, a 
91 44 in a true glaſs, the ſtate of the kingdom, We as 1 
4 called hither by his writs, in order to give him faithful - 
« counſel ; ſuch. as may ſtand with his honour : And. - 
4 this we mult do without flattery. We are allo. ſent 
ce al by the people, in order to deliver their. juſt 
grievances And this we muſt, do without fear, Let 
10 us het at Like " Cambyſes” g judges, who, when. their 
« approbation was demanded by the prince to ſame. 8 2 
<<. gal meaſure» ſaid, that, Though there was @ written laus 
« the Perſian kings might follow their eur will and þ N (ures - * 
This was baſe flattery, fitter for gur reproof than gur _ 
* nb : cod 2 fear, ſo flattery, taketh W] the... VVV 
. dement. For my parts 1 ſhall than bath; „ 
28 e with as much duty, 3s 3ny mans 40 þig.mes 
1 thout negleQing the public, 2 1149 
en how. can, we expreſs our affe Sons, while; we _ 
< retain our fears; or ſpeak of giving, till we know 
_ & whether ve. Win Fer, if his ma- 
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g of ſoldiers, a wg nowiſe Het Fe whoa 
_- E'Fing's ſervice; arid à burthen to the commonwealth : 


* ©" bean as blameable as the projectors of that oppreſſive 
fute. To cbuntenance theſe proceedings, hath it 


S e 'have it the king's "by ne right * But when 
ei ane and turn igno! 
7 . conſcience lor a biſhoprie- eee Bl a 


| te 2 Fauſt confeſs,'i is no good ſubject, I Wn ö 


. ö eh and the good of the commonwealth,” But he 
„ b a good ſubject, he is 4 flave, who will allow 

| 1 Bis goods to be taken meim bi againſt his will, and 

Cs,” aw ibe 


© Wpolitig theſe practices, we ial but tread in the fleps 


ore their private intereſt, nay, before their very lives. 
lb ve It wil in us be à wrong done to ourſelyes, to our 


3 


, to our conſciences, if we N this claim 


En . eee efg eilen, il Sir Rabe nue ent 
= ehe 614 Rom „ that, once every year, they . a 
3 ene betta, in Which chetr dlaves had liberty, with- 
233 exceptivti, 60 {peak what they pleaſed, in order to 
wa eaſe ir afflicted minds; and; 1 the 00 7 
0 ede fot E nn er Pape ci 
. Wfervitiides. - . 1 1 I T5 ZR 0 : 21691 1*¹⁰ fi 16292 II 
2 3 11 go p. SS 855 10 x vr * ad 45 7 deal * 


e how willing ey ate to xchailye 4 


y againſt "the laws of the Kingdom. BV op- 


e dur forefathers, who Mall priferied the 3 — 


aud 


4 Hy the impriſonment” of gentlemen for refuſing the 
Iban, who, if they had done the contrary for fear, had 


= (inet been preachad-in the pulpit, or rather prated, char 


* 


„ willingly and chearfully, lay down his life, when 5 
4 ahi Ui” facritice' may promote the intereſts of his ſdve- 


* . 'T truſt; be hereafter ſlaves . For wwe ure 
born free. Yet, what new illegal burthens bur ſtates + 
and perſons have groaned under; afin years to 
think of, my tongue faulters to utter 
Tur grievances, by which we are oppreſſed; I draw 
under two heads; acts of power againſt Jaw, and the 
| * judginetits of lawyers againſt our liberty: 
Hay mentioned three illegal judgments,” 1 2 ed 
within his memory ; that by which: the Scots, born after 
James's accefion, were admitted to all the privileges 'of 
Engliſh CubjeQs; that by which the new, impoſitions had 
been Watranted; and the laſt, by which arbitrary: _— 
fonments were authorized; he thus pi ; | 
e live, though another, "who "Ras flo right, be 
8 put to live along with me; nay, T can live, though 


-  & burthenet] with TOY beyond What at preſent FT 


& Iabour under: But to have my liberty, which" is the 
& foul of m my life, raviſhed from me; to have my perſon | 
“ pentup in a jail, without relief by law, and to be fo 
a adjudged, — 0, improvident anceſtors ! O, unwiſe 
© forefathers !' to be ſo curious in providing for the quiet 
. poſſeffion of our lands, and the liberties of parliament; 
0. and, at the ſame time, to neglect our perfonal Nberty, 4 
and let us lie in priſon, and that during Pldaſtre, b 
<« without redreſs or remedy ! If this be law, why do we e 
ftulk of liberties? Why trouble ourſelyes with Ae 
about a conſtitution, franchiſes, property of g60ds, and 
_ «the like? What may any man call his an ee the | 


. 1 15 PRIN 2 * ge "> * 1 þ AE FED * 5 4 898 a tl, AE 1 * 
| "F 4 4 | c 5 
ee e 
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; — e bonclade ee ſeleck commits, in order 19 frame 
. 1 < à petition ta his majeſty for redreſs of aſe am b 
RR — eee 
r of whoſe gragious. an 
3 ——— canſe60 doubt, our deſires heing ſo 6 
> SO | G,xeaſonable, aur intentions ſo loyal, ang the manner ſo 

= % Ant. e —— Gat this ede cxitiend 
i But aſſure ourſelyes. of 2 happy - 


ET SE IF 


the. king, as he calls ws his, great, 
| x his true, coun N n er 
| Int sbef oli . den 32 omg WEE. he 
KK. ics were enforced by Sir Themas Went- 
After mentioning Parry; s and Jill miniſters e of 
late, en, laid he. have. introduced, = privy | 
; <c ravi onge, the ſpheres of pl ee 
3 x ee deſtroying. all. liberty 3 . imprifqving, us 
« without bail or . They have taken from uß - 
15 What ſhall I fay?. Indeed, what haye they left us? 
By tearing up the roots. of all property, they haue 
<<. taken from us every means of ſupplying the king, and 
1 75 ingratisting ourſelves by voluntary proofs of ou 
; 47 2. and ati : ds him. e e e e *ogber 92 * 


of; «To the making whale all theſs. breaches, LOull pls | 
elf; and, toall theſe diſeaſes, ſhall p 

<p, By one and the ſame thing, have 13 

en burt, and. by he Gwe muſh i Toe 
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. poſtible for us to relieve him. Let us never, th 
ee, * of a Savqueable. reception from his 


Sai fetintnts wee unanimoully emhraced. by the 255 


whole houſe, Even the court party pretended not to 


plead, in defence of the late meaſures; any thing but the 


aecelfity, to which the king had been reduced, by the 


obſtinaey of the two former parliaments, A vote, chere 


bote, was paſſed: without oppoſition, againſt a 


impriſonments and forced loans . And the ſpirt ef 


liberty having obtained ſome ſatisfactiom by this exertion 
of itſelf, the reiterated meſſages of the king, who prefied 


tor ſupply, were attended to with more temper. - Five 
though much in- 


were voted him; with whien; 
| Frrior to his wants, he declared himſelf well ſatiafied 3 
and vers tears of affektion ſtarted in his eye) when be 


was informed of this conceſſion. The duke's Appreba⸗. 
tion tod wa mentioned by ſecretary Coke ; but the von- 


Junior of 2 ſubjeR with the fovercign- was Ul received, 


by che houſe . Though diqguſted with the king, the 


Jeabouſy, which they felt for his hbinbury was more ſen⸗ 


fible than that, which his unbounded evirfidence in the 


duke would alloy even himſelf to'entertain. - rant. 


= 


Tut ſupply,” though voted, was not; as yet, ltd 
int a'law; and. the commons reſolved to employ the 


Are p. 243 Rulbworth, vol. 1.8; b. 


5g. Newer, ol. 1. 5. 33. r e 5 
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U, in providing ſome barriers - to their rights and 
liberties,” lately violated. They knew, that their own 
vote, decking the jllegality of the fornier meaſures, ha 
Votz al Inſelf;; Gufficient authority e e 


Gte break a- parliament ? Nor Our eſis gp9 mole, F 
nr 1 Geat both for the intereſt of king amd | 
6 people, © If we enjoy not theſe rights, it will be i im- E 


r hot seen iure magen, Sore dg: to that pargole" 

= 2 <> muſt receive the fanCtion'of we e und the 

c appointed a 4 committee to prepare the tnbdeſ of — 4 
ant; #1aw: By collecting into one effort all the diniger- 

ous and oppret ve claims of his prerogative; Charles bad 

5 expo them to the hazard of one affault; and Had ars 

i, by preſenting a nearer view of: the eon quen 

aan bene, royzed the independedit genius 

=_ coriſent of parliament, arbitrary ran billering | 
1 ; foldiers, martial law; theſe were the 11 


rovidec The commons pretended not, as Wey ie | 
= | 22. unuſual powers! or a . en : 
i nden: And Ger laws — to 160 
a Parivron or Ridwr'; as implying that it contained : 
2 corroboration or explanation of the ancient conſtitution, 
Act an infringement of royal preragative,-or aqquiſition 
= - of new liberties.o 0 hes #144 enen 3 

Watz che committee was eimployedl in framit 

© - petitions right) . 
Parliament and throughout the nation, in 

Siſputes about this bill, which, in al elbe was to 
dens memorable æra in the Engliſh governtnent 55 
Tur the fatütes faid eee 5 
ien Golde Engliſh liberty, are not hecqme abſoÞtte, | 

| Ippears hence, that the Engliſh hae ever bepn free, and 

fate edel been governed by law and a limited oonſtitution. 
Pfivileges in particular; hb ich. are founded an the GRAN 

| Offawren, muſt always remain in forct, berauſe derined 
75 nik a foutee of never- failing authority d regardab in a. 
the moſt facred. contract u king, and peo- 
be. uch attention was paid. to this charter by our 
bo NETOUS anceſtors, that Buy got-the-confirmation aide | 


br ery ae, — That. Gs ee 125 2 | 
aud be 1 in contradiction to any article 2 . q 


: . — it by ſix Katutes,” e 9 
ont of all, doubt. and gontroyerſy, If in practice it has 
deten been, yjolated,, abuſes can neyer come in place. of 
mles; gor can anꝝ rights or legal powers be derived fro 
2 ee But the Frans, title to perſanal 


confirme od bycthewbale ANALOGE 
of Vernr a yd mr A free monarchy. 
in which every individual is a flave, is a glaring contra- 
dictian; and it is, requiſite, where. the laws affign privi- 
leges to the different orders of the fate, that it likewiſe | 
ſecure the ind ce of All the members. If any 
difference could be made in this partieular, it were better 
to abandon een life or property to the arbitrary will of 
the prince; nor would ſuch immed danger enſue, 
| from that conceſſion, to the laws and to: the privileges of 
f the people. To hereaye of. his life a man not condemned 
| by any legal trial, is ſo egregious an exerciſe of \tyranny, 
Ws it muſt at once ſhock the natural humanity: of 
Princes and gonyey an alarm throughout the whole com- 
monwealth. To confiſcate a man's fortune, beſides its 
bang a moſt atrocious act of violence, expoſes the mo- 
darch ſo much to the imputation, of avarice and rapacity, 
chat it will ſeldom be attempted in any civilized. govern- 
ment. But, confinement though a leſs striking, is no 
Aleſs ſeyere a puniſhn ment; nor is there any ſpirit, ſo exect | 
.angtindependent, ag not to be ark by the long; dont: 


rity a prompt obalianies, ”- Þ | 

ever Rruck their ſenſes, — apre ide 
heard "innumerable precedents, bas an quthority with 
them much ſuperior to that Which attends thaxims, derived | 
from atitiquated ſtatutes and mouldy records. In vain 
pv? ths 323 * bd * Principle, that's Nature 


wh) ee repeated h) 4 er y flatute : While 
er pern i inves ee ane, petuliar to Engliſh 


ok haman nature; and yy 7 neceſſary dente 
Teuſch in contradiction to wh, itſelf, which they would 
* 1 5 teptefint as fo facred' and inviolable. A law de have / 
_— aiy authority, muſt be derived from legiſlature, which 
4 bas nent. And whence do all Tegillatures denve their 
right but from long cuſtorn and eſtabliſhed practice? If > ' 
Karte, contrary to public good, has, at an time, bern 
3 to, eicher Nour" the-violenee'of 
Faion, er the # nexperience kg Wann. 


„„ 3 K bas ah drinks Ne 
© ImpraRticable, Such has deen che caſe with "all thblſe 
Rates enacted during turbulent times, in order te hunt 
royal pretogative, and cramp the forercigh in his pre- 
. "tetion of the public, "int bis execution 'of "the" lai, | 


f 7 ' 
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Faftion and ace! like diſeaſes, requeny ale . 
; — — To cir- 
1 —— its nature; de 


5 he ho ane either. 9; prudence or — ale 
the ſtate to periſh, while there remains a remedy, which, 
how irregular ſoever, it is ſtill in his power to apply. 
| Andiify moved by. a ind to public good, enn, ; 


Were the eee quite — it mm ee 
er baren b u. be Ser ei of ber than 


1 — conſanars will — * that this ſubjett 1 
not, on both ſides, without its. difficulties. . Where @ 
general and rigid law is enacted againſt arbitrary impri- | 
ſonment, it would appear, chat government cannot, f 6 
times of ſedition and faction, be conducbed but by temps- 
dry ſuſpenſions of the law; and ſuch an exp was 

never thought of during the age of Charles, The meer. 
ings; of parliament were too precarious, and their deter- 
minations might be too dilatory, to ſerwe in caſes. of 
urgent neceſſity. | Nor was it then conceived, that the 

king did not poſſeſs of himſelf ſufficient power. for the 

ſecurity and protection of his people, or that the autho—ꝛ 

mity of theſe popular aſſemblies was ever 10. bee D 
abſolute, that the prince muſt altrays conform + ay IS | 

| 5 25 N . 
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. 


ee — dar & this whe period, 
a che main, pa . nabe d a . oder 


2 to ben and was not releaſed but en 
recantition e Being, however, aft 


or hs pac cen of th d 
_ Dn | the king all find 


eee n LT 4 28 15 th 163 
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- 


| —— 60 — owes * — Da * 
im — eee n W Ta ah tio "2 
«nd por wee pred vill ge 
* immediately ee Rigs to the common law 
* of»the land 24 DALES e 4+ FS 7 IJ " © Sn N 
Ane Waser Aber ws n 1 66: lords W-_ " 
retommend, in à conference, this plan of 4 petitior 
7 — houſe”of' commens. The: prelatey as was uns 
doubt, foreſeen from his known 1 was" hot rer. 


voy W 


fily ayer 
4 n 0 
of the — ew give: his conſent to any law for the ſe- | 

ee, of che rights and liberties of che people 3 he had 

ecded th inroads ſhould be made on his 


— houſes, „ Clearly. to let tins, — 

they will reſt upon his royal promiſe im farour of-t & 
"liberties: -Which promiſe he had given at ſeveral times, 
| * andehiefly by the lord keeper's ſpeech-made. in-his own 
had e. If they rely on it, he aſſured them, it ſhould 
ebe really ad royally performed 
Bp rar acne N wh Uelivered-a mis mens ufte 
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. the crown, which he found engaged in a war z what 
<6 pould we expett in ſuch neceſſities ? His majeſty has 
called this partiament to make up the breach: His 
* majeſty aſſures us, that we ſhall not have like cauſe 
 * to complain: He aſſures us, that the laws-ſhall be 
_ S. eſtabliſhed. . What can we 222. —_— | 


8 find. difficulty baulty: wich the. kings nap, (perhaps ha 
< with the lords. For my part, L ſhall not, as. coun- 
e ehh, Wliyer any pinion, which, Ewill 


„ not open declare and juſtify, here, or at che G 
„d. Wil we, in this neceſſity, ftrise 6 bring 
4+ into a better condition and greater liberty 


5%: than dur fathers. enjoyed, and: xeducy — 
— ren; — Maj 


| 1 eee more — — 7 
% mution-. to: the king's power, and an acceſſion td oẽỹ 
e. We deal with a wiſe and valiant prince, wha 
Sab a ſword in his hand for our good 4 and thig,good | 

et cannot be attained without power. Do not think, 
chat, hy parliamentary debates, or even by. .clauſey in 

Fc aue, w can make thgt to be un ful, which, by 
1 experience, we have found to be derived from neceſlity, 
| Foc aps io NE nag e 
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3 — And daſunctiigin bases © 1 
. ſider, whether thoſe, who have e 


& which. L now occupy, have not freely given wantants 
* for commitment; and yet —— 
6 nor any complaint been made by the ſubjedt t 7 
Uron this ſpeech chere aroſe a n eee 
houſe.» Many reaſons were a+new urged on both ſides : 
| But Sir Phemas Wentworth cloſed: the debe, hy ds 
ing, That never houſe of parliament; ſo far 4d e 
 $2garded themſelves, truſted more than the preſent o 
6: the: goodneſs of their king: But we are ambitions,” 
aid he, that his majeſty's goodneſs may remain 29. 
poſtrity, and we are accountable for a-public truſt, 
„ There hath been a public violation af the lawa by che 
ene . miniſters; and nothing can ſatisfy the nation 
4 but u publie reparation. Our deſire to vindieasze the 
« ſubjects right by bill, will carry us no fartber than 
„ what in contained in former laws, with- ſome modeſt 
© proviſtion for inſtruction, performance, and enecu- 
« tion . This contained fo much the ſentiments of 
the houſe, that it was univerſally acquieſced in. 
Tur king, however, was not diſcouraged.” By ano- 
ther mefſage, he attempted to divert the commons from 
their purpoſe. He there acknowledged paſt errors, and 
promiſed, that, 1ereafter, there ſhould be no juſt cauſt 
of Cohpiant. Ad he added; <- That the affairs of the 
we preſs him fo, that he could not cont ES 
Tg above a week or two longer: And if the houſe 
de not ready, by that time, to do what is fit for them- | 
1 ſelves, it ſhall be their own fault :, Om a ſubſe- 
quent occaſion, he afked them, “ Why demand e- 
*. 1 if vou doubt not the performance of the 
«ſtatutes, Oo to their true meaning. "Explana« | 
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ORF #.< tions will hazard an oachmen! „ 
— n — What ed ae 
e to evtifirin un old; if you re 
. 0 — — 27% 
TB The treth io, the great charter and the old ſtatutes re 
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— eden and rt, bp ay 


den Edward Cole get os this + ea afieng; 

=o * erde were a. ſuffieient ſatisfadtion - neo, | 

ie ian eee we 
bo” K kin therword 1 23 — 2 * 70 


« « put-up pros of — grievances, and the king, has | 
wat. aniwered ther eee 
* cious but What is the, law of the realm ? that is the 
« e queſtion. T have no diffidence of his majeſty B, but the 
bias muſt ſpeak by record, and in particulars, Did 
= - 1 *6. you ever know the king 's meſſage come into a bill of 
= & ſubſidies? All ſucceeding kings will ſay, Ie muſt ra? 
1 * as ye did my predeceſſors, and ye muſt have, the ſame 
$6 confidence in my meſſages. But meſſages of love never 
| - * come into a parliament, . 
State Triale, vol. vii. * Runen, wich goes. * 


1 * 
i * i 
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wy licht: Not that 1 diſtruſt the king; but that Leatmot 0 60s 
give truſt except in nA Las vn wit od 
Tat king ſtill perſeve n his endeavour (tou clude: . 
the petition. He ſent a houſe of lords, im 
which he went ſo far as to make a particular declarations 
That neither he nor his privy- council ſhalt or willz ar 
by C5 any time hereafter, commit or command to priſon, or : 
otherwiſe reſtrain, any man for not lending moneys + 
or for any other cauſe, which, in his- onſcience, he 2 
thought not to concern the public good, and the . 
& ſuaſety of king and people. And he farther declared, 
That he never would be guilty of ſa baſe an action as 
eto preiend any :caulc, of whoſe truth he was not fully 
ſatisſſed . But this promiſe, though enforped to the 4 
- commons. by. che ee coF=4M upper no „ 
1 Anon the other evaſions af the kings we may — 2 1 
| the; propoſal of the houſe of peers, . ſubjip, co, the the f 
eee of right, ehe following clauſe, , We 
L dumbly preſent this petition to your majeſty,, not only, ; 
wich in care of, preſerving our own liberties;, but wit! 
; << dhie:regard; to leave; entire that ſovereign, potuer, with 
_ $ whiſh-your}£.hajeby. is entruſted far che protertions 
n fafety;',and' happineſs; of your people Leſs pene- 
tration, than what, was. poſſeſſed, by the leaders of the, 
Hbouſe of commons, could eaſily diſcover Hoa 
cClauſe was, and how: much. it was Sack to.clude the 
Whole force of the petition- 5 nenne 
Tuxsx obſtacles, therefore, bob FA i the pe- 
tition of right paſſed the commons, and was ſent to the 
upper houſe". The peers, Who Were ph Wel 
8 „ Sthte Trials, vol. . P. 197. Ruſhworth; vol. i. p. 2 * State 
oh Tilais| wel ell. p. 1987 Ro mb. „ Pall. Hit. vol. viii. 


_ d State Trials; vol; vi. p. 199-., Ruſhworth, vol. 3. P. 361. 
112 1. Hit. vol. viii. p. 116. Whitlocke, p · i * See note IVF: 
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eee . 5 * | | "pleaſed 


| accordingly entne to the houſe of peers 1 font. for the 
| cargindns3 and, being ſeated in his chair of Rats, the pe- 
tition; wias read ta him. Great was new th aftgaiſhe 
meat of all men, \when; inſtend of the uſual, (eilen and 


* excoution; that his ſubjects may haue Nr 
« plain of any wangen 
« rights: 
* ds mile in conſcience as much obliged 8 
8 en ddt garten . W-200BN 25110 at. OY 


 kiſiuites of:4his ben e ee ee he had him 
Alf fo much rauzed that jealouſy by his frequetit evalive | 


IF 


wheſfages 
would reſt ſatisfied with an anſwpr fo vague and undeter- 


mined. It was evident, that the unuſual ſormcalone of 
che anfiver muſt excite their attention 3 chat the dip! 
pointment muſt inflame their anger; and that thereſore 


it was” neceſſary, as the petition ſeemed to bear hard on 
royal prerogative, to come early to ſome fixed. refolutian, 
either pe * eee wa or Wer e N 


84 £ A Y 2 "I'M 
Wan. c eee ty „ + 1 WON 


„ ee loans; 
| mois poturacd in very ill humour. Uſually, when in 
that diſpoſition, their zeal for religion, and their enmity 


But th Y Had 2 as 2 5 Jo. 2 "_ 1 5 8 52 N i2g* 
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preſented 


— oF po 25 95 
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2 Ü—— — | 
wes, wanting to give: it the ſotcg ef law. ba king 


clear furm, by-which a bill is either oonſirmed er x6jected; 

Charles ſaid, in anſwer to | the petition, Tbecking 
e willech; that right he done according ta the law and 
'« euftoms.of the realm, and chat the ſatutes be put into 


und liberties, to the ee — 


Cle bad fobfoupany - 


> this ſenon, could imagine; tat they 


the unfortunate: catholica, eee ee 


COS 
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tited to che king their petition of "gin and had© "Ar, b 


received a ſatisfactory anſwer; though they expected 
that the execution of the laws 4821 papiſts would, for ney : 


the future, be no more exact and rigid, than they had 
hitherto found it. To give vent to thelr preſent indig- 
nation, - ow 2 with their utmoſt OW on Dr. 19 87 
Waring. 8 21 
TERRE is noi: which heh more to A ir 
not to juſtify, the extreme rigour of the commons to- 
wards Charles, than his open encouragement and avowal* 
of ſuch general principles, as were altogether incompatible 
with a limited government. Manwaring had preached a 
ſermon, which the commons found, upon enquiry, to be 
printed by ſpecial command of the king; and, when 
this ſermon was looked into, it contained doctrines ſub- 
verſive of all civil liberty. It taught, that, though pro- 
perty was commonly lodged in the ſubject, yet, whenever 
any exigency required ſupply, all property was transfer- 
red to the ſovereign ; that the conſent of parliament was 
not neceſſary for the impoſition of taxes; and that the 
divine laws required compliance with every demand, 
how irregular ſoever, which the prince ſhould make upon 
his ſubjects . For theſe doctrines, the commons im- 
peached Manwaring. The ſentence, pronounced upon 
him by the peers was, that he ſhould be impriſoned dur- 
ing the pleaſure of the houſe, be fined a thouſand pounds 15 | 
to the king, make ſubmiſſion. and acknowledgment for 
his offence, be ſuſpended during three years, be incap- 
able of holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity or ſecular office, _ 
and that his book be called in and burnt . 
IT may be worth notice, that, no ſooner 1 was the ſition... 
8 ended, than this man, ſo juſtly obnoxious to both houſes, 


I Par. Hit. vol. vili. 1 d Ruſhworth, vols i. p. 535, 594. 
Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 168, 169, 170, &c. Welwood, p. 44. 1 Ruſh- 
worth, v 1. pe 65. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. P. 212. ; ORE "Ms 1 
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on a. received a pardon, 4 vr pes 65 a living of con- 


—— ſſderable value. Some years after, he was raiſed to the 
- "#623. ſee of St. Aſaph. If the republican ſpirit of the commons 


_ encfeaſed, beyond all reaſonable bounds, the monar- 
chical ſpirit of the court, this latter, carried to ſo high a 
pitch, tended ſtill farther to augment the former. And 
thus extremes were every where affected, and the "mw 
medium was gradually deſerted by all men. 
Fon Manwaring, the houſe of commons proceeded. 
to cenſure the conduct of Buckingham, whoſe name, hi- 
therto, they had cautiouſly foreborn to mention ?. In 
vain did the king ſend them a meſſage, in which he told 
them, that the ſeſſion was drawing near a concluſion ; 
and defired, that they would not enter upon new buſi- 
neſs, nor caſt any aſperſions on his government and 
- miniſtry *. Though the court endeavoured to _—_ 
and ſoften this meſſage by a ſubſequent meſſage ; 
Charles was apt haſtily to correct any haſty ſtep, which 
he had taken; it ſerved rather to inflame than appeaſe - 
the commons: As if the method of their proceeding * 
| here been preſeribed to them. It was foreſeen, that a 
great tempeſt was ready to burſt on the duke; and in or- 
der to divert it, the king thought proper, upon a joint 
application of the lords and commons *, to endeavour 
giving them ſatisfaction, with regard to the petition of 
right. He came, therefore, to the houſe of peers, and 
pronotincing the uſual form of words, Lex it be law as is 
 defired, gave full ſanction and authority to the petition. 
The acclamations, with which the houſe reſounded, and 
the univerſal j Joy diffuſed over the 8 2 ſhowed how 


"© ut worth, yol. i. p * Whitlocke, x 5. 8 
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and expectations i. 


Ir may be armed, without 5 exaggeration, that” 


the king's aſſent to the petition of right produced, ſuch a 


_ change in the government, as was almoſt equivalent to 


_ revolution; and by circumſcribing, in ſo many arti- 


cles, the royal prerogative, gave additional ſecurity to 


the liberties of the ſubject. Vet were the commons far 


from being ſatisfied with this important conceſſion. Their 
ill humour had been fo much irritated by the king's fre- 
quent evaſions and delays, that it could not be preſently 


appeaſed by an aſſent, which he allowed to be ſo un- 
gracefully extorted from him. Perhaps too, the popular 
leaders, implacable. and artful, ſaw the opportunity 
favourable; and turning againſt the king thoſe very 
ns, with which he had furniſhed them, reſolved to 
e the victory. _ The. bill, however, for five ſubſi- 


dies, which had been formerly voted, immediately paſſed : 
the houſe ; becauſe the granting of that ſupply was, in 


2 manner, tacitly contracted for, upon the royal aſſent 
to the petition; and had faith been here violated, no 
farther confidence could have ſubfiſted between king and 


parliament. Having, made this conceſſion, the commons 


continued to carry their ſcrutiny into every part of govern- 
ment. In ſome particulars, their induſtry was laudable 3 


in ſome, it may be liable to cenſure. 
** LITTLE after writs were iſſued for 3 this 


parliament, a commiſſion had been granted to Sir Tho- 


mas Coventry lord keeper, the earl of Marlborough, 
high treaſurer, the earl of Mancheſter, preſident of the 
council, the earl of Worceſter, privy ſeal, the duke of 


Buckingham, high admiral, and all the conſiderable of- 


ficers of the crown, in the whole thirty-three. By this 
_ commiſſion, which, from the number Pe named 
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he powered to meet, and to concert among themſelves — 


2638. methods of levying money by impoſitions, or otherwiſe ; 


\ v. in it, ale 8e 5 


| Wound conclude the king's principles to be ex 


e 3 in order to raiſe a thoufand German 
horſe, and tranſport them into England. Theſe were 
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<cret, the comin ionel l e ! 


, Where form and circumſtance, as expreſſed in the commiſ- 
hon, muſl be diſpenſed with, rather than the ſub/lance be 


Vt or hazarded, In other words, this was a ſcheme for 


Hnding expedients, which might raiſe the prerogative to 


the greateſt height, and render parliaments entirely uſe- | 
| Tefs. The commons applied for cancelling the commiſ- Z 


ſion 5 3 and were, no doubt, deſirous that all the v ö 


arbitrary, and ſhould .obſerve what little fegard he was 
TOP to pay to the liberties and privileges of his people. 
A commssrbn” had likewiſe been granted, and ſome 


Tuppoſed to be 1 ied, in order to ſupport the projected 
impoſitions or cles) tho! the number ſeems inſuffi- 


| eient for ſuch a purpoſe 2. The houſe took notice of 


this deſign in ſevere terms: And no meaſure, ſurely, 
could be projected more generally odious to the whole 


nation. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the king 


was fo far right, that he had, now at laſt, fallen on the 
only effectual method for ſupporting his prerogative. 


But at the ſame. time, he ſhould have been ſenſible, that, 
till provided with a ſufficient military force, all his at- 


tempts, in oppoſition to the riſing ſpirit of the nation, 


muſt, in the end, prove wholly fruitleſs; and that the 
higher he ſcrewed up the ſprings of governt 
he had ſo little real power to retain them in that forced 
? ſituation, with more fatal violence muſt they fly out, . 


Want while 


When any accident err, to reſtore them to . na- 


"tural action. } 9860 8 ay 25:4 es 3 TH 3 © 1% £ Dew 44 
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Tux commons. next reſumed their cenſure of Burking-. 


2 
LI, 


hdm's conduct and behaviour, againſt whom they were MEN | 
implacable. They agreed to preſent A remonſtrance to 1628 . FS, 


the king, in yhich they recapitulated all national griev- 


? * 
ere 0 


ances and misfortunes, and omitted no circumſtance, ., 


which could. render the whole: adminiſtration. deſpicable 
and odious. The compoſitions with catholics, they ſaid, 


amounted. to no leſs than a toleration, hateful. to God, 


notice of the violations of liberty above - mentioned, 
againſt which the petition of right ſeems to have provided 
a ſufficient remedy: They mentioned the decay of trade, 


the unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz and the iſle of Rhe, 


the encouragement given to Arminians, the commiſtion 
for tranſporting German horſe, that for levying new 
| impoſitions ; and all theſe. grievances they aſcribed folely 
to the ill conduct of the duke of Buckingham 7. This 
| remonſtrance was, perhaps, not the leſs. provoking to 
Charles, becauſe, joined to the extreme acrimony of the 
ſubject, there were preſerved in it, as in moſt of the pro- 
| teſtations and remonſtrances of that age, an e civi- 
18 and ſubmiſſion i in the language. 

T was not without good grounds, that the. ons 
were fo. herce and aſſuming. | Though they had already 
granted the king the ſupply of hve, ſubſidies, they {till 


* 


full of diſhonour. and diſprofit to his majeſty, and of .ex- , 
treme ſcandal and grief to his good people: They took 


retained a pledge in their hands, which, they thought, | 


| enſured them ſucceſs in all their applications. Tonnage 


and poundage had not yet been granted by parliament ; 


And the commons had artfully, this ſeſſion, concealed 
their intention of invading that branch of revenue, till 
the royal aſſent had been obtained to the petition of right, 


which they juſtly eſteemed of ſuch importance, They 


then openly aſſerted, that the levying of ms. and 
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granted . The king, in order to prevent the finiſhing 
and preſenting of this remonſtrance, came ſuddenly to 


the parliament, and ended this ſeſſion by a prorogation *. | 
BIN freed, for ſome time, from the embarraſſment 
of this' aſſembly, Charles began to look towards —. 


wars, where all his efforts were equally unſucceſsful, 


in his domeſtic government. The earl of Denbigh, vis: ; 
cher in law to Buckingham, was diſpatched to the relief 
of Rochelle, now cloſely beſieged by land, and threatened 
with a blockade by ſea: But he returned without effect- 
ing any thing; and having declined to attack the ene- 
. my's fleet, he brought on the Engliſh arms the imputa- 


tion, either of cowardice or ill conduct. In order to re- 


it, e ble 
£2, violation of the antient liberties" of the . and am 
open infringement of the petition of right, ſo lately 


pair this diſhonour, the duke went to Portſmouth ; where 


be had prepared a conſiderable fleet and army, on which 7 
all the ſubſidies, given by parliament, had been expended, | 


This ſupply had very much diſappointed the king's ex- 


in the houſe of commons, had diffuſed itſelf over the na- 
tion; and the commiſſionets, appointed for making the 


pectations. The ſame mutinous ſpirit, which prevailed 


| AR had connived at all frauds, which might di- 


| neceſſities; This national diſcontent, communicated to 


_ deſperate enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke 6ut in an event, which 
may be confidered as very remarkable. 


FTuuxxx was one Felton, of a good family, but of an. 2 
i ardent, melancholic temper, who had. ſerved under the 
duke, in the ſtation of lieutenant, His captain being 
. Killed in the retreat at the iſle of Rh, Felton had applied 
| 922 the company; and when difappointed, he. threw up 


miniſh the ſupply, and reduce the crown to ſtill greater 
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hinge; and-retired i ien Hai the army. cu AP. 
While private reſentment was boiling in his ſullen, un- 3 
ſociable mind, he heard the nation reſound with com- 1628. 
plaints againſt the duke; and he met with the remon- 
ſtrance of the commons, in which his enemy was repre- 
ſented as the cauſe of every national grievance, and as | 
the great enemy of the public. Religious fanaticiſm 
farther inflamed theſe vindidive refleQions z and he fan- 
cied, that he ſhould do heaven acceptable ſervice, if, at 
one blow, he ee N this dangerous foe to religion 
and to his country b. Full of theſe dark views, he ſe- 
eretly arrived at Portſmouth, at the ſame time with the 
duke, and watched for an opportunity of _— a 79 
bloody purpoſe. 
- BuckinGHAM had W engaged i in 88 wich 230 Aera. 
Soubize and other French gentlemen; and a difference \ + 
of ſentiment having ariſen, the diſpute,” though con- 
| ducted with temper and decency, had produced ſome of 
thoſe vehement geſticulations and lively exertions of 
voice, in which that nation, more than the Engliſh, 
are apt to indulge themſelves.” The converſation being 
finiſhed, the duke drew towards the door; and in that 
paſſage, turning himſelf to ſpeak to Sir Thomas Fryar, 
a colonel in the army, he was, on the ſudden, over Sir 
"Thomas's ſhoulder, ſtruck upon the breaſt with a knife. 
Without uttering other words than The villain has tillad Death of 
- me ; in the ſame Dy ae out 35 ae be ban Cave 
| breathed his laſt 1 
No man had ſeen the Hows nor the tn ha gare 
it; but in the confuſion, every one made his nn con- 
jecture; and all agreed, that the murder had been eom- | 
mitted by the French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of 
voice had been heard, while their words had not been un- 
| reſto, "we the byſtanders. In the e of ene ä 
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CHAP. they had-inftantly been put to-death, bad they not been 


fſaved by ſome of more temper and judgment, who, 
| "688. though. they had the ſame opinion of their guilt, thought 
SS eee en eee eee oi 
Nux the door, a Soc whed in che inks 
3 which was ſewed a paper, containing four or five lines 
of that remonſtrance of the commons, which declared 
Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom; and under theſe 
lines was a ſhort ejaculation, or attempt towards a prayer, 
It was eaſily concluded that this hat belonged to the 
aſſaſſin: But the difficulty till remained, I ho that per- 
and whoever he was, it was natural to believe, that he 
had 3 fled a e not to be en n 
$ hat, 
I this Mn 2 ian F a habe was 23 nei 5 
| yery compoſedly before the door. One crying out, Here 
is the fellow, who hilled the duke ; every body ran to aſk, 
Which i is he? The man very ſedately anſwered, I am he. 
The more furious immediately ruſhed upon him with 
drawn ſwords: Others, more deliberate, defended and 
him: He himſelf, with open arms, calmly ' 
and chearfully expoſed his breaſt to the ſwords of the 
moſt enraged; being willing to fall a ſudden ſacrifice to 
their anger, rather than be reſeryed for that public fen, 
4 he knew, muſt he executed upon him. 
I H was now known to be that Felton, who had ſerved 
In the army. Being carried into a private room, it was 
. "thought proper ſo far to diſſemble as to tell him, that 
Buckingham was wy grievouſiy wounded, but not with- 
"pur hopes 'of l Felton ſmiled, and told 5 | 


* Tb we n 


Wie had ee 4 all thais % Mg When alked, & 


i "wr ieee N had "IO of horrid * ? 
Ne 


5 But Charles's command of himſelf proc 
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He anſwergd,}that they needed ngt to trouble 6 AP; 


in that. enquiry z that no man living -had-£credit,enouph. — 


with him to haye diſpoſed him to ſuch an action that he 18. 
had not even entruſted his purpoſe to any one ; that tb 
reſolution proceeded only, from; himſelf, and the impulſe 
of his own conſcience.;, and that his motives wauld.ap- _ . 
, pear, if his bat was found: For that, believing he ſhould 
periſh. in the attempt en en en to explain 
them 7 hn 4 1 e FCC 
Wr the king was | infor | 18 -he 
received the news in public with an unmoved -and-undif, | 
turbed countenance; and the : courtiers, . who ſtudied his 
looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not diſpleaſed to 
be rid of a miniſter, ſo. generally odious-to the, nation . wy 


from the gravity and compoſure. of his temper. He vs 
ſtill, as much as ever, attached to his favourite; and, 
during his whole life, he retained an affection for Buck 
_ ingham's Friends, and a prejudice againſt his enemies. 

He urged: too, that Felton ſhould. be put to the queſtion; 
in order to extort from him a difcovery of his. accom- 
plices: "8 But the judges declared, chat, though that prace- | 
Heat: had been formerly very uſual, it was altogether ile- 95 
a So much more exact reaſoners, with regard to 
i 5 had they become, from the Jealous Jeon les of the | 
| houle « of commons. 

MEANWHILE the diſtreſs of Rochelle had rien to: the 

"utmoſt extremity. That vaſt genius: of Richlieu, which 
made him form the greateſt enterprizes, led him to at- 
5: tempt their execution, by means equally great and extra- 2282 
ordinary. In order to deprive Rochelle of all ſuccour, 
he had dared to project the throw ing acroſs the harbaur 
22 miles extent nt e eee 5 
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\ckaded- on all fides. The inhabitants, "tho! preſſed - 
1 3 of famine, ſtill refuſed to ſub- 
366. mit z being fupported, partly by the leGtures of their 
5 . Zzealous preachers, partly by the daily hopes of aſſiſtance 
ſttom England. After Buckingham's death, the com- 
| mand of che fleet and army was conferred on the ear] of 
| Lindeſey ; who, arriving before Rochelle, made ſome at- 
tempts to break through the mole, and force his way into 
the harbour: But by the delays of the Engliſh, that 
5 work was now fully finiſhed and fortiſiec; and the Ro- 
chellers, finding their laſt hopes to fail them, were re- 
bree. . to ſurrender at diſcretion, even in ſight of the 
| N 08% Engliſh admiral. Of fifteen thouſand perſons, ſhut up 
* den ee Woot dene ae Fatigues | 
Tuts was the firſt och ftep nts the proſperity 5 
of France. Foreign enemies, as well as domeſtic facti- 
| bons, being deprived of this reſource, that kingdom ny 8 
=. now to ſhine forth in its full ſplendour. By a 
_ - - Proſecution of wiſe plans, both of war and policy,” = 
Rn gradually gained an aſcendant over the rival power of 
Spain; and every order of the ſtate, and every ſect, were 
reduced to pay ſubmiſſion to the Jawful authority of the 
. ſovereign. The victory, however, over the H. ugonots 
Vas, at firſt, puſhed by the French king with great mode- 
ration. A toleration was ſtill continued to them; the 
only avowed and open toleration, which, at chat Ns 


Y . e * en e e 3 


„ Tux Glo of an enterprize, in which the Englih | 
5 nation, from religious ſympathy, fo much intereſted 
themſelves, could not but diminiſh the king's authority 

in che parliament during the approaching ſeflion : But 

Nm wa eee when aſſembled, found many other cauſes 
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CHARLES I 
of eomplatnevil Buckingham's conduct mi 


with ſome had-afforded'a reaſon, with others a pretence, , 


for diſcontent againſt public meaſures : But after his % s 


i death, there wanted not new reaſons and new pretences, of — 


for general diſſatisfaction. Manwaring's pardon/ ank 
promotion were taken notice of: Sibthorpe and Coſiiia, 
two clergymen, who, for like reaſons, were no leſs ob- 
noxious to the commons, had met with like favour from 


—— ———— 


ration towards the catholies, the greateſt of crimes, had 
been created biſhop of Chicheſter. They found, like- 
wiſe, upon enquiry, that all the copies of the petition of 
right, which were diſperſed, had, by the king's: orders, 
annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which had given ſo 

little ſatisfaction to the commons: An expedient of 
Charles, by which he endeavoured to perſuade the peo- 
ple, that he had nowiſe receded from his former claims 


and pretenſions, particularly with regard to the levying 


of tonnage and poundage. Selden alſo complained in 
the houſe, that one Savage, contrary to the petition of 
right, had been puniſhed with the loſs of his ears, by a 
diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar chamber t. 
So apt were they on their part, to ſtretch”. the petition 


22 


into ſuch conſequences as might deprive the crown of 


powers, en from immentorial THO were. Wyn 
mne 


Bur the der article; on ne Hi houſe af; £0 Tounge 
mons broke with the king, and which finally ereated in 5 


Charles a diſguſt to all parliaments, was their claim win 
regard to tonnage and poundage. On this occaſion, 


therefore, it is — . n an account of the con- 


ue 8 5 7 


Tux 207 of eorinage and 8 in | 


times, had been commonly a temporary grant of the par- | 


State Trials, vol. vii. p. 216. Ruſh; val. i. p. 6433. 
c State Trials, vol, vii p. 216. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 246. 
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ed on'Henry: V. and all | 


them to maintain à naval force for the protection of the 
ity of levying this duty had been 


his acceſſion.; and the firſt parliament of each 


migu bad uſually, by vote conferred on the prince what 

they found him already in poſſeſſion of. Agreeably to 
the inaccurate genius of the old conſtitution, this abuſe, 
: pk RET ——— — | 


4 "parliamentto have: prevented it, . eee this duty 


| bit and, for a year after 


N to the ſucceſſor, all inconveniencies had 


been obviated; and yet the duty had neyer, for a mo- 


ment, been levied without proper authority. But on ES 


trivances of that nature were not thought of during thoſe 
_rude ages: And as ſo complicated and jealous a govern- | 
ane. the Engliſh cannot ſubſiſt without many ſuch 
efinements;- it e ſee, how fayourable every in- 

: y: have pr oved to royal authority, 

"which, 1 emergencies,. was obliged to ſupply, by 
| power, the great deficiency of the laws. ZW 


4 * 4 not grant the duty of tonnage and 


to Henry VIII. till the ſixth of his reign; Vet 


E. prince, who had not then raiſed his power to its 


„during that whole time, to 
Ye this eee — The parliament, in their ery 
grant, blame the merchants, who had negleQted to-make 


payment to the crown; and though one expreſſion of 


that bill may ſeem. ambiguous, they employ the plaineſt 
terms in calling tonnage and poundage the king's due, 
even before they were conferred on him by parliamentary 
authority . Four reigns; and above a whole century, 
Pe. Hif, ol. viii, p. 329, 3 1 6 Henn VIII, cap. 1. 
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had ines elapſed 5 ie Yar reverts Md Aa deen levied CHAP: 

before it was voted by parliament. So long had this. 

inaccuracy continued, without being remarked or cor. 2 

rected! | e 
— that "OY Auen which paſſed, between 

Charles's acceſſion and his firſt parliament, he had fol- 

| lowed the example of his predeceſſors; and no fault was 

found with his conduct in this particular. But what 

was moſt remarkable in the proceedings of that houſe of 

commons, and what proved beyond controverſy, that 

they had ſeriouſly formed a plan for reducing their prince 

to dependence, was, that, inſtead of granting this ſup- 

ply during the king's life-time, as it had been enjoyed by 

all his immediate predeceſſors, they voted it only for a 

year; and, after that ſhould be elapſed, reſerved tothem-  -—- * 

ſelves the power of renewing or refuſing the ſame con- 

ceſſion v. But the houſe of peers, who ſaw, that this 

duty was now become more neceſſary than ever to ſupply 

the growing neceſſities of the crown, and who did not 

approve of this encroaching ſpirit in the commons, rejected 

the bill; and the diſſolution of that parliament followed 

ſo ſoon after, that no attempt ſeems to have been made 

for obtaining tonnage and poundage in any other form i. 

CnAnrzs, meanwhile, continued fill to levy this 

duty by bis own authority; and the nation was fo accuſ- 

tomed to that exertion of royal power, that no ſeruple 

was at firſt entertained of ſubmitting to it. But the 

7 ſucceeding parliament excited doubts in every one, "The 

| commons made there ſome ſteps towards detlating it il- 

legal to levy tonnage and poundage without conſent of 

parliament ; and they openly ſkowed their intention of 

| employing this engine, in order to extort from the crown 

ä concelions of the moſt . nature: But Charles 
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enge was not yet ſufficiently tamed. to: compliance; and the 
abrupt diſſolution of that parliament, as above: en, 
1629. mne for the time, to their farther. pretenſions. 
Tx following interval, between the ſecond and third 925 
| "bend; was diſtinguiſhed by ſo many exertions of 
prerogative, that men had little leiſure to attend to the 
affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abuſe of power 
1 in che crown might ſcem to be of a more diſputable 
. nature. But after the commons, during the precedent 
ſeſſion, had remedied all theſe grievances by means of 
their petition of right, which was become ſo neceſſary; 
they afterwards proceeded to take the matter into conſi- 
deration, and they ſhowed: the ſame intention, as for- 
rer of exacting, in return for the grant of this reve- 
nue, very large compliances on the part of the crown. 
Their ſudden prorogation prevented n from bringing 
their pretenſions to a full concluſion. 
Wurn Charles opened this ſeſſion, he had ee 
that the ſame controverſy would ariſe; and he therefore 
taken theſe duties as appertaining to his hereditary pre- 
rogative; but that it ever was, and ſtill is, his meaning 
. to enjoy them as a gift of his people: And that, if 
4 he had hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, he pre- 
< tended to juſtify himſelf only by the neceſſity of ſo 
c doing, not by any right which he aſſumed. . This 
conceſſion, which probably aroſe from the king's moderate „ 
temper, now freed from the impulſe of Buckingham's 
violent counſels, might have ſatisfied the commons, had 
| they entertained no other view than that of aſcertaining 
their own powers and privileges. But they carried their 
pretenſions much higher, They inſiſted, 25 4 neceſſary 
nay that the nating W onee er as _ . 


CHARLES * 


1 
271 I 


from ts theſe duties; after which, they were 000 : p. 


anke it into conſideration, how far they would e 


him to the poſſeſſion of a revenue, of which he had 
clearly diveſted himſelf. But beſides that this extreme 


rigour had never been exerciſed towards any of his pre- 


deceſſors, and many obvious inconveniencies muſt follow 


from the intermiſſion of the cuſtoms; there were other 


reaſons, which deterred Charles from complying with ſo 


hard a condition. It was probable, that the commons 


might renew the:r former project of making this revenue 


only temporary, and thereby reducing their prince to 
perpetual dependence; they certainly would cut off hs. 


new impoſitions, which Mary and Elizabeth; but eſpeci- 
ally James, had levied, and which formed no deſpicable 


part of the public revenue; and they openly declared, 


that they had, at preſent, many important pretenſions, 


chiefly with regard to religion; and if compliance was 


refuſed, no ſupply muſt be expected from tlie commons. 
Ir is eaſy to fee in what an inextricable labyrinth 


Charles was now involved. By his own gonceſſions, by 


the general principles of the Engliſh government, and by | 


the form of every bill, which had granted this duty, ton- 


nage and poundage was derived entirely from the free gift 


of the people; and, conſequently, might be withdrawn 
at their pleaſure. If unreaſonable in their refuſal, they 
ſtill refuſed nothing but what was their wn. If public 
neceſſity. required this ſupply, it alſo. required the king's 
compliance with thoſe conditions, which were the price 
of obtaining it. Though the motive for granting it had 


, been the enabling of the king to guard the ſeas; it did 


not follow, that, becauſe he guarded the ſeas, he was 
therefore entitled to this revenue, without farther 0 
lity: Since the people had ſtill reſerved to themſelves the 
right of judging how far that ſervice merited ſuch a 
Tit Fe - But * notwithſtanding his publio decla- 
? tration, 


ufs roh 0 6 ona BRITAIN, 


nt e eden, was far, from afltingw this concluſion, in its 


full extent. The plain conſequence, he faw, of all theſe | 
tigours, and refinements, and inferences, was; that he, 
without any public neceſſity, and without any fault of 
his down, muſt, of a ſudden, even from his acceſſion, be- 
come a magiſtrate of à very different nature from any of 
his predeceſſors, and muſt fall into a total dependence on 


| ſubjedts, over whom former kings, eſpecially thoſe im- 


medistely preceding, had exerciſed an authority almoſt 
unlimited. Entangled in a chain of conſequences, which 
he could not eaſily break, he was inclined to go higher, 
And rather deny the firſt principle, than admit of con- 
15 dana -which'to him appeared ſo abſurd and unreaſon- 
able. Agreeably to the ideas hitherto entertained. both 
> —— the monarch he eſteemed the 
elende and ſoul of the Engliſh government; and what- 
ever other power pretended : to annihilate or even abridge 

—__ authority, muſt neceſſarily, he thought, either 
in its nature or exerciſe, be deemed no better than an 
uſurpation. Willing to preſerve the aneient harmony 
of the conſtitution, he had ever intended to comply, as 
ww data with the ancient forms of admini- 
ſtration: But when theſe forms appeared to him, by the 
e obſtinacy of the commons, to have no other 
tendency than to diſturb that harmony, and to introduce 
a new conſtitution; he concluded, that, in this violent 
ſituation, what was ſubordinate muſt neceſſarily yield to 
What was principal, and the privileges of the people, for 
a time, give place to royal prerogative. From the rank 
of a monarch, to be degraded into a ſlave of his inſalent 
ſubjects, ſeemed, of all indignities, the greateſt; and 
nothing, in his judgment, could exceed the humiliation 
attending ſuch a Rate, but the meanneſs of tamely ſub- 
mitting to it, without making ſome efforts to preſerve 
aaa 3 by his * a} 
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71 oben 3 were "ks reſlections and 8 e P, 
: before the parliament aſſembled, he did not immediately 
break with them, upon their delay of voting him this 1629. 
ſupply. He thought, that he could better juſtify any 
ſtrong meaſure, Shih he might afterwards be obliged to 
take, if he allowed them to carry to the utmoſt extremity 
their attacks i upon his government and prerogatiye i, He. 
contented himſelf, for the preſent, with faliciting. OY 
houſe by meſſages and ſpeeches. But the commons, in- 
| ſtead of hearkening to his ſolicitations, proceeded. to carry, | 1 
their ſcrutiny into his management of religion », which 4 
was the only grievance, to which they had not as yet, "7; 1 
by their petition of right, applied a. ſufficient remedy. bp? a 
Ir v was not poffible, that this century, | ſo fertile in reli- . 
gious ſets and dif putes, could. eſcape the controverſy niſm. 5 
8 concerning fataliſm and free - will, which, being ſtrongly. 
interwoven both with philoſophy and theology, had, in 
all ages, thrown « every ſchool and every church into ſuch 
inextricable doubt and perplexity. The firſt 1 a 
in England, as in other European countries, had em. 
braced the moſt rigid tenets of predeſtination and abſolute e 
decrees, and had compoſed, upon that ſyſtem, all the ar- : 
ticles of their religious creed. But theſe principles having .. 
met with oppoſition from Arminius and his ſectaries, the 
controyerſy was ſoon brought into this iſland, and be- 2 
gan here to diffuſe itſelf. The Arminians, finding more 
encouragement from the ſuperſtitious ſpirit of the church 
than from the fanaticiſm of the puritans, gradually i incor- = 
porated themſelves with the former; and ſome of thie | i 2 
ſet, by the indulgence of James aa Charles, had at- 4, NR 3 
tained the higheſt offices and preferments inithe hierarchy, 
But their ſucceſs with the public h had not been altogether | 
anſwerable t to that, SEAS 27 5 uy with in the church and 
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no le lle gan them Bt "nh. Th cenſures, and | 
made them Fa obje eds of wha invective and declama - 
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| Alber that complication of di ſpares, in which men 

N f a were then involved; We may obſerve, that the appelia- 
Ho | tion Puritan ſtood for three parties, which, "though com 
| monly united, "were yet actuated by very « different views 
and motives.” There were the political * puritans, who 
maintained the higheſt Principles 'of civil liberty ; the | 
puritans in difcipli & who. were averſe to the ceremonies | 
and epiſcopal 'govetifiment ö the church ; and the doctri- 7 

nal puritans, who rigidly defended the ſpeculative ſyſtem | 

of the firſt reformers. In oppoſition to all theſe. "ſtood. 

the court-party, the hierarchy, and the Arminians ; only | 


with this di ſtinction, that the latter ſect, be WEE” 
b duced a few years before, did. not as yet. com bebe 4 


all thoſe who were favourable to the church and to mo- 
nafehy. But, as the controverſies on every ſubje& grew 
daily warmer, men united themſelves more intimately | 
> with their friends, "and ſeparated themſelves wider from 
. their antagonifts ; and * ditipction r becar 
+ * uniform and regular | ? 
__ 5 Tuts houſe of commons, which, like al 5 REF 
; 5 . ing, ducing the reigns of James and Charles, and even of 
NES | was * party, 
kgs. 
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* t they could Ad bats Fd. Hh 8 . HA? 3 
ö dae and puniſhing the Arminian ſect, eee 95 
introducing an inhoyation in the church, were the leaſt * 
favoured and leaſt powerful of all their antagoniſts, From 
this meaſure, it was eaſily foreſeen, chat, beſides gratify- 
ing the agimoſity vf the doctrinal puritans, both the 
puritans' in diſcipline and thoſe in politics would "© 
confiderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, and. - 
_ "other biſhops, who were the chief ſupporters of epiſcopal; 
government, and the moſt zealous partizans of the diſci- 
pline and ceremonies of the church, were all ſuppoſed, | 
to be tainted with Arminianiſm. The ſame men and 
| their diſciples were the ſtrenuous preachers of paſſive 
obedietice, and of entire ſubmiſſion. to princes; and if 
theſs could. once be cenſured, and he expelled the church, 
and court, it was concluded, that the hlerarchy would 
receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be leſz rigidly i in». 
ſiſted on, and the king, deprived of his moſt. faithful 
friends, be obliged to abate thoſe high claims of. prero- 
: gative, on which, at preſent he inſiſted. „ 6 
Bor Charles, belides 4 view of the political .conſes* _ 
quences, which muſt reſult from a compliance with ſuch 
pretenſions, was ſtrongly determined, from principles of 
piety a and conſcience, to oppoſe them. Neither the diſi- 
| pation incident to youth, nor the pleaſures attending a 
6 high fortune, had been able to prevent this virtuous * 
prince! from embracing the moſt fincere ſentiments: of re- 
ligion; and that character, which, in that religious a 
| ſhould have been of infinite advantage to him, pre in 
the end the chief cauſe of his ruin; Merely becauſe te l 
religion, adopted by him, was not of chat preciſe mode 
and ſect, which began to prevail among his ſubjects. Sos, - 
. piety, though remote from popery, had a tincture of fu- l 
| petſtition' in it; arid, being averſe to the gioomy 0 
of the puritans, was repreſented by them as 
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| 8 N Ves P. e the chennai of tic. Laud alſo had 


* 


Ae unfortunately acquired a great aſcendant. over him : And 

3649, as all thoſe prelates, obnoxious to the commons, were 

regarded as his chief friends and moſt favoured courtiers z 

be was reſolved not to diſarm and diſhonour himſelf, by 

abandoning them to the reſentment of his enemies. Be- 

ing totally unprovided with military force, and finding a 

friefractory independent ſpirit, to prevail among the people; 

» the moſt ſolid baſts of his authority, he thought, conſiſted 

in the ſupport, which he received from the hierarchy. 

In the debates of the commons, which are tranſmitted 

6-4 «to us, it is eaſy to diſcern ſo early, ſome ſparks of that 

enthuſiaſtic fire, which afterwrards ſet the whole nation 

in combuſtion. ' One Rouſe made uſe of an alluſion, 

which; though familiar, ſeems to have been borrowed. 

from the writings of lord Bacon „ © If a man meet a 

dog alone,” ſaid he, * the dog is fearful, though ever 

A 7 fierce by nature: But, if the dog have his maſter 

„with him, he will ſet upon that man, from whom he 

9 e before. This ſhows, that lower natures, being 
backed by higher, encreaſe in courage and ſtrength; 


« » 
# 


and certainly man, being backed with Omnipotency, 


dis a kind of omnipotent creature. All things are poſ- 


< {ible to him that believes; and where all things are poſ- 
«< ſible, there is a kind of omnipotency. ' Wherefore, 


et it be the unanimous conſent and reſolution of us 


< all to make a vow and covenant henceforth to hold 


. world ©, ©: 23 N 5 2 
'OLtveR e at that time a a young man of 


% 


no account in the nation, is mentioned in theſe debates, 


Cy 


as complaining of one, who, he was told, preached flat 


7415 


n Eſfey of Atheiſm. _ i 8 28 « Ruſlan, wat i : 646, Parl, Hiſt, 5 
vot. "ik. 158 260. . 5 FFF 


“ faſt our God and our religion; and then ſhall we 
< henceforth r wil "ny na rckpe in this 5 
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popery v. 7. l is e to e thy firſt ky wy L. 
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this. fanatical e ee ſo hg e 


character. es e 


Tux enquiries Land x Pn concerning tinting and 
poundage went hand in hand with theſe. theological or 
metaphyſical controverſies. The officers of the cuſtoms: 


1629. 


houſe were ſummoned before the commons, to give an 


account. by what authority they had ſeized the goods of 
merchants, who had refuſed to pay theſe duties: The 


barons of the exchequer were queſtioned concerning their 


decrees on that head 9. The ſheriff of London was com- 


mitted. to the Tower for his activity in ſupporting on 2 


officers of the cuſtom-houſe : The goods of Rolles, a 
merchant; and member of the houſe, being ſeized for hi 


refuſal to pay the duties, complaints were made of this 


"violence, as if it were a breach of privilege : Charles 
ſupported his officers in all theſe meaſures ; and the quar- 


rel grew every day higher between him and the com- 


mons . Mention was made in the houſe of impeaching 
Sir Richard Weſton, the treaſurer:; and the king began to 
entertain thoughts of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. 
Six John Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt lerying 
tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament, ' 
and offered it to the clerk: to read. It was refuſed. He 
read it himſelf.” The queſtion being then called for, the 
ſpeaker, Sir John Finch, faid, That he had a command 


| From the king r to: Ge and 7 Put us ſagtin . Upon 


5 Ruſhworth, ul, i. p. 665 per, Bit, vol. vill. p. 289. A Ruſh- 
. worth, vol. i. p. 654. Patil. Hift, vol. Ml, p. 302. 3 Ruwortb, 
vol. i. p. 633. bid. p. 658, Perl. Hiſt, vol. viii, p. 326, 
n The kinz's power of adjourning, as well as proroguing the parlizmenr, © 
was ſcarce ever queſtioned. In the 19th of the late kide,, the jidges deter- 
5 mined, that the adjournment by the king kept the parti ament in fais 270 un- 
til the next ſitting; but that then no committees were to meet : But if the 


adjournment be by the houſe, then the committees and other matte:s do con- 


tinge, Parl. Hiſt, _ Ve Þ» 4+ 6. N ; 
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ce which he roſe and left the chair. The whole houſe was 


nn an uproar. The ſpeaker was puſhed back into 


' m15TORY oF GREAT BRITAIN. | 
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chair; and forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine; ; 
till a ſhort remonſtrance was framed; and was paſſed by 
acclamation rather than by vote. Papiſts and Armi- 
nians were there declared capital enemies to the com- 


monwealth. Thoſe, who levied tonnage and poundage, 


4 


were branded with the ſame epithet. And even the 


merchants; who ſhould: voluntarily pay theſe duties, were 
. denominated” betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and public | 


enemies. The doors being locked, the gentleman "uſher 
of the houſe of lords, who was ſent by the king, could | 


2 no rain till this een whe was Hnilbed. 


| e 
915 — 


een: their proceedings * And A 0 * oe 
che parliament was diſſolvedd. 4421 
Tux diſcontents of the nation ran wrt high, on 
account of this violent rupture etween the king and 
parliament. ' Theſe diſcontents Charles inflamed. by: Mig 


affectation of a ſeverity, which he had not power, nor 


. probably inclination, to carry to extremity. Sir Miles 


Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Coriton, Long, . 


Strode, were committed to priſon, on account of the laſt 


| tumult i in the houſe, which was called ſedition x. With 
great difficulty, and after ſeveral delays, they were re. 


leaſed; and the law was generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, 4 


in order to prolong their impriſqument. Sir John EI. 
liot, Hollis, and Valentine, were ſummoned to their 


trial in the king's bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and beha - 
Vviiour in parliament ; but refuſing to anſwer before an 
8 inferior court for their conduct, as members of. a ſupe - 


rior, they were condemned to be impriſoned during the 
king's pleaſure, to find ſureties for their good behaviour, 


enn 660.) Whitlecke, p.m rene, 
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e be bn; the two former 
piece, the latter five hundred 7. This ſentence, procured 


dy dhe inflifence of the crown,” ſerved'only te new the #639 l 
king's diſregard. to the privileges of parliament, and to | 
acquir 75 | immenſe ſtock of popularity to the ſufferers, $ 

ſo bravely, in oppoſition to arbitrary power, 


. 


who h 
defended the liberties of their native country. The com- 
mons of England, though an immenſe body, and polleſ- 


ſed of the greateſt part of national property, were natu- 


rally ſomewhat defenceleſs; becauſe of their perſonal 5 
eijuality and their wart of at But the king's ſeyxe- 
rity, if theſe proſecutions deſerve the name, here pointed —_ 


out leaders to them, whoſe reſentment was inflamed, and 
whoſe courage was no- wiſe daunted, by the hardſhips, 
which they had undergone i in ſo honourable a cauſe, 


" $6 mack did theſe priſoners glory i in their Rs, | 
tliat, chough they were promiſed liberty on that condi- | 


tan they would not condeſcend even to preſent a petition 
to the king, expreſſing their forrow for having offended 


They unanimouſly refuſed to find ſureties for 


157 8 behaviour; and diſdained to accept of deliver- 
ande on ſuch eaſy terms. Nay, Hollis was ſo induſtrious 


to continue his meritorious diſtreſs, that, when one offer⸗ F 
ed to bail him, he would not yield to the rule of court, | 


and be himſelf hound with his friend. Even Long, 


who had aQuatly found ſureties in the chief juſtice? 3 


chaniber, declared in court, that his ſureties ſhould no 
langer continue *, Yet becauſe Sir Jahn Elliot happen- 
ech to die while in cuſtody, a great clamour' was raiſed . 
| againſt che adminiſtration; and he was et re 
nden A ey © the Wale of dot d. ERS. 
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perhaps more of being entirely pru 
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oy of - the court and -miniſtry——Charaer ' of the 


qi Cells th: Strafford ——Laud——Jnnovations in 
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f ” 8 HERE » now opens to 1 us a new Ped Charles, 
| naturally diſguſted, with parliaments, was reſolved 
not to call. any more, till he ſhould ſee greater indica- 
tions of a compliant diſpoſition i in the nation. Having 
loft his great favourite, "Buckingham, he became his own, 
miniſter; and never afterwards repoſed in any one ſuch . 
unlimited confidence. As he chiefly follows his own, 
genius and diſpoſition, his meaſures are henceforth leſs. 
raſh and haſty; though the general tenor of his admi- 
niſtration ſtill wants ſomewhat of being e legal, and; | 
lent. : 

- W#\ſhall endeavour to exhibit a juſt wes of the events: 
which. followed for ſome years; ſo far as they. regard fo-. 
reign. affairs, the Nate of the court, and the government 
of the nation; The incidents are neither numerous nor 
illaſtrious; but the knowledge of them is neceſſary for 
nt erde eh ene a | 


(petty del itute I al pin ma obliged Feng 5 


8 neceſſity to embrace a meaſure, which ought- to have 


been the refult of reaſon and ſound policy: He made 
peace with the two crowns, againſt which he had hither- | 


to wWaged a war, entered j into without neceſſity, and con- 


ducted without glory. Notwithſtanding the diſtracted 


and Te * ae of 8 no attempt was made 
. | __ 


*. . ; * 
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did they entertain any farther project, than to defend 
-themſelyes. _ againſt the feeble; and ill .concerted: expedi- 
tions of that kingdom. Pleaſed that the jealouſies and 
1 between king and parliament had diſarmed ſo 
formidable a power, they carefully avoided any enter 


prize, which might rouze either the terror or anger of 


the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to domeſtic union and 
ſubmiſſion. | The endeavours: to regain the good-will, of 
13 nation were carried ſo far by the king of Spain, that 


e generouſly, releaſed and ſent home all the Engliſh pri- 


ſoners taken in the expedition againſt Cadiz. The example 


either by "OM or Spain, to wee their enemy; nor e 11. P. 2 


Tas 


was imitated by France, after the retreat of the Engliſh 


from the iſle of Rhe. , When princes were in ſuch diſpo- 


ſitions, and had ſo few pretenſions on each other, it Peace with 


could not be difficult to conclude a peace. The treaty Spas 
was firſt figfied with France e. The ſituation of the 


France Aa 


king's affairs did not entitle him to demand any condi- 14th April, 


with Spain; where no conditions were made in favour 


of the Palatine, except that Spain promiſed i in general to 
uſe her good offices for his reſtoration: The influence 
of theſe two wars on domeſtic affairs, and on the diſpoſi- 


tions of king and people, was of the utmoſt conſequence: 


But no alteration was made 11605 en on the e inte- 


reſts of the kingdem. | 


tions for the hugonots, and they were abandoned to the 


will of their ſovereign. Peace was afterwards concluded 263 8 
| 5 ove (7h 


a 


| NoTurnG more happy can be mals thah the be : 


tion, in which England then ſtood with regard to foreign : 
affairs. Europe was divided between the rival families 
of Bourbon and Auſtria, whoſe oppoſite" intereſts, and 
ſtill more their mutual jealouſies, ſecured the tranquillity 


of this iſland. "Their yer were e ſo n e 
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b Which could fddeily aiſturb the baldnce of poller be- 
70. teeth them. The Spaniſh monarch, deemed the moſt 
powerful, lu at greateſt diſtance; and the Engliſh, by 

that means, poſſeſſed the advantage of being engaged by | 
political motives into a more intimate union and confede- 
racy with the neighbouring potentate, The diſperſed 
fttuation of the Spaniſh dôminions rendered the naval 
power of England formidable to them, and kept that em- 
pire in continual dependence: France, more yigorous and | 
more compact, was every day riling i in policy and diſci- 
pline 3 and reached at laſt an equality of power with the 
Kouſe of Austria: But her progreſs, low and gradual, 
RET left it ſtill in the power of England, by a timely i interpo- 
-.- -----* fition, to check her ſuperiority. And thus Charles, could | 
de have avoided all diſſentions with his own ſubjects, 
ON | Was in « ſituation to make himſelf be courted and refpe&t- 
l by every power in Europe; and, what has ſcarcely 
. ever ſince been attained by the princes of this iſland, 


28 * cither be aQve with e eue with 


ſecurity... 

A NEUTRALITY e ke ths thee nk, 
| ang the ret” "of his reign, he ſeems to have little re- 
Bearded foreign affairs, except ſo far as he was engaged 
dy honour, and by friendſhip for his fiſter and the Pala⸗ 
tine, to endeavour the procuring of ſome relief for that 
' nuhappy family. He joined his good offices to thoſe of 
France, and mediated a peace between the kings of 
' Swedem and Poland, in hopes of engaging the former ta 
embrace the protection of the oppreſſed proteſtants in the 
empire. This was the famed' Guſtavus, whoſe heroic 
gxnius, ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, made him in a 
 Ettle time the moſt diſtinguiſhed monarch of the age, and 
_ xendered” his country, formerly unfnown and neglected, 
. To ena 


U 


. & LES: n 
— eee 


CHAP, 


les agreed to furniſh. bim with ſox thouſand mem z e, 
but, that he might preſerye the appearance of neutrality, *61% 


he made uſe of the marguis of Hamilton's name. The 
nobleman; entered into ag engagement with. ne? | 
and, inliſting theſe. troops in England and: £ 2 
Charles's expence, be landed them in the Elbe.” The 
deciſive. battle of Leiphc; was fought ſoon after; where 
the conduct of Lilly agd the valour of the imperialiſts 
Vere gvercgme. by the ſugerior conduct of Guftavus and 
the ſuperiot valgur of the Swedes, - What remained of this 
hero's life was, ne. continged {eries/of victory, for which 
he was le behelden to; fortune, than ta thoſe /perſonab = 
nd s Which, he derived from nature and from in- 
duſtry. That. rapid progrels, of congueſt, which we fo 
much admire. in ancient. hiſtory, was: here renewed in 
rn annals; and without that cauſe, to which, in 

- former ages, it hag ever been wing. Military nations 
were not no engaged againſt. an undiſciplined and un- 
Warlike eopla 3 not heres ſet. in oppoſition to.cowards.. 
Ihe veteran troqps of Ferdinand, condudted hy the moſt 
celebrated generals of the age, were foiled; in every en- 
coun ter, and all Germany; was,overrrun in an inſtant by 
the victorious Swede. But by this extragrdinarꝝ and un- 
expected ſucceſs. of his ally. Charles failed of the purpoſe, 
for which. he framed the alliance. Guſjayus, elated: by | 
proſperity, began to form more. extenſive plans. of ambi- 
tion; and in, freeing Germany from the yoke of. Fendin. 
nand, he. intended to reduce it to ſuhjection under his 
oven. He refuſed to reſtore the palatine to bis princi- | 
pality, except on con nditions, which. would have kept 
dim! in total dependence F And thus the. negociation-was.) 
otrated ; till the. battle, of Lu zen, Where the Swoediſn 
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is = A P, 8 periſhes in; ins- e- ef "a complete views or 5 
iich he obtained over his enetnies. 
E have carried on theſe tranſactions a kw jd year * 
| 70d the preſent period, that we might not be Geige to 
xeturn to them; nor be henceforth: wo gw” in Our ac. 
cCẽount of Chatles's court and kingdomws. 
| State of he Wust we conſider Charles as prefiding in 3 | 
We, as aſſociated with his family, it is difficult to imagine a 
| character at once more reſpectable and more amiable. K 
kind huſband, an indulgent father, a gentle maſter, a 
8 Kedlaſt friendz to all theſe eulogies, his conduct in pri- 
vate life fully intitled him. As a monarch too, in the 
exterior qualities, he excelled; in the eſſential, he was 
not defectivei His addreſs and manner, though perhaps 
inclining a little towards ſtatelineſs and formality, in the 
main correſponded to his high rank, and gave grace to | 
chat reſerve! and gravity,” which were natural to him. 
The moderation and equity, which ſhone forth in his 
temper, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt raſh and e 


eenterprizes: The good ſenſe, which he displayed in his 


diſcourſe and converſation, feel to warrait His ſucceſs | 

in every reaſonable undertaking. Other endowments | 

- likewiſe he had-attained, which, in a private gentleman, 
would haye been highly ornamental, and which, in a 

great monarch, might have proved extremely uſeful to 
bai people. He vas poſfeſſed of an excellent taſte in all 
Ls the fine arts; and the love of painting was in ſome degree 
his favourite paſſion. Learned beyond what is common 

in princes, he was a good judge of writing in others, and 
enjoyed, bimſelf, no mean talent in compoſition. In 

any other age or nation, this monarch had been ſeeure 


5 5 of a proſperous and a happy reign. But the high idea of 


1 his own authority, which he had imbibed, made him i in- 
capable of giying way to the ſpirit of liberty, which ba- 
gen to an among his ſubjects, His politics were not 


pang | 


* i 89 * 
4 Fa ; 1 . . 


+7 ABARIE'S:; .* 7 a: 
l 1 with ſuch vigour and 3 as 1 enable HAP, 


hum to ſubdue their pretenſions, and maintain his prero- 1 = 


gative at the high pitch, to which it had been raiſed. . 16 

And above all, the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, being univerſally | | 
diffuſed over the nation, diſappointed all the views of 

human prudence, and diſturbed the operation of AE 

motive, which uſually influences ſocieexy. 

Bur the misfortunes, ariſing from theſe e were 


5 yet remote. Charles now enjoyed himſelf in the full ex- 


ereiſe of his. authority, in a ſocial intercourſe with his 
friends and courtiers, and in a moderate uſe of thoſe plea- 
ſures, which he moſt affectet. 

AFTER the death of Buckingham, who had 8 ears. ef 
Jed Charles from the queen, ſhe is to be conſidered 
as his chief friend and favourite. That ruſtic contempt. 
of the fair ſex, which James affected, and which, ba- 
niſhing them from his court, made it reſemble more a fair 
or an exchange, than the ſeat of a great prince, was very 
wide of the diſpoſition of this monarch. But though full 
of complaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all his 
paſſion for the queen, to whom he attached himſelf with 
unſhaken fidelity and confidence. By her ſenſe and ſpirit, 
as well as by her beauty, ſhe juſtified the fondneſs of her 
| huſband; though it is allowed, that, being ſomewhat of _ 
5 paſſionate temper, ſhe precipitated him into haſty and 
imprudent counſels. Her religion likewiſe, to which ſne 
was much addicted, muſt be regarded as a great misfor- 
tune; ſince it augmented the jealouſy, which prevailed 
againſt the court, and engaged her to procure. for the 
 catholics ſome indulgences, Os were er al- 
taſteful to the nation *. 

Ix the former ſituation of the Englih 1 
when the ſovereign was in a great meaſure independent 

of his ſubjects, the king. choſe bis miniſters, either from 
- | | & May, p. 21. 
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be et hs hem the ma of princer, Wh 


Bat the views ofithe king were at this time {6 repugna: 
to thoſe of the puritans, that the leaders; e ples 1 
es leſtf from that moment, alf inteteſt with their pafty, 


All theſe had likewiſe been parliamet 
ors ineiverkiſhetit'hn'theit pröfeffem i. 


mrorToRY of ene er Ir AI. 


2 favords,- or from ah opinlott of dice abillty; 


thut ay reperd £6 their parftafftefltarfy ititereſt or ths 


: 2 


popular leaders enerbach too much on royal zuthörity, 1 
conſer ufer) on them; in euhectation chat they will after= 
wards become more careful not to diminiſn that power, 


Which has become theit πulð; Theſe polities were now 
embraced by Charles ; a ſure proof tat a ſecret! revolu- 
tion had happened in the conſtitution, and e ven 


tated the prince to adopt ne maxim of 


auc wure even r with implacable hatred 
and reſet { This was*the" calf wien Sir Thomas 
Wensch uon ths Link char! Efe u baton, thed® 


_ a'viſcounty* and afterwards earl of Sttaff6rd j made him 
pieſidene of tte counell of York, and depaty of Ireland; 


and regarded him as his chief miniſter and counſellor. 


By hivetiihenttaletits and abilities, Strafförd merited all” 
ide confidence“ which' his "miſter" repoſed"in' him: His 


chiraGecr' was ately arid auſtere; more fitted to procure” 


eſteem tliam love: His fidelity to the King was un haken; 
bat as he now employed alt his*coutiſtls to ſupport the 
prerogative, which he had fortnerly bent all his endes N 
vourd to din nit? his virtue ſeenis not to have been 


entirely pure, but to have been ſuſtepeible of ſtrong im- 
preffuns Fro private intereſt and: nbition: - Sir Dudley * 8 

F about the fame time created maſter of th 

rolls? Nby, attorney: general: Littleton, ſolicitor: general. 1 5 

3 7 leaders ; and 4. 


ee e and even in many c, ; 
Ladz* bifhop of London, had great influence over the” 


ne-, ee e © 2 Whitlocke, . 14 rh ond 
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This man was virtuous, if ſeverity of manners © 19 65 
ales and abſtinence from pleaſure could deſerve that: 
name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge could 263 
intitle him ta that praiſe. He was diſintereſted, but witn 
_ uncealing induſtry he ſtudied- to exalt the prieſtly and 
prelatical character, which was his own. His zeal was 
unrelenting in the cauſe, of religion ; that is, in impoſing, 
by rigorous meaſures, his own tenets and pious ceremo- 5 
nies an the; obſtinate puritans, who had profanely darsesd 
to oppoſe him. In proſecution of his holy purpoſes, bes: 
overlooked every, human conſideration; or, in other 
words, the heat and indifcretion of his temper made him 
 negle@ the views of prudence and rules of good manners. 
He was in this reſpe& happy, that all his enemies were 
alſo imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty and 
true piety, and that every exerciſe of his revenge, by that 
| became in his eyes à merit and a virtue; This 
5 man who acquired ſo great an aſcendant over 
Charles, and who led him, by the facility of his temper, 
into à conduct, which e 55 fatal nee, will 
0 his kingdoms. * e n No 1 
Tr humour of the nation ran at that time into the Tanoretions ; 
extreme oppoſite to ſuperſtition ; and it was with diffi- ch church, 
culty that the ancient ceremonies, to which men had 
been accuſtomed, and which had been ſanctiſied by the 
practice of the firſt reformers, could be retalned in n 2 
| fervice: Yet was this the time which Laud choſe for the © 
introduction of new ceremonies and obſervances. Be- 
ſides that theſe were ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there | 
ay," in e opinion of the public, anothex very forcible 8 
| tion againſt them. Laud, and the other prelates £ 
who embraced his meaſures, were generally well inſttruct. 
| ed in ſacred antiquity, and had adopted many of 8 
religious ſentiments, which prevailed during the fourth | | 
and fifth centuries; e is well 
1 . ; : known, | 


2 


5 A AP. known, wis already ſank ints/Wisle füperititionb, th 
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were- afterwards continued and augmented by the policy 
l Ther 
tices of chk age,” could not fail of giving the Engliſh | 


evival, therefore, of the ideas and prac- 


faith and liturgy ſome reſemblance to the catholie ſuper⸗ 


ſtition, which the kingdom in general, and the Puritans 
in particular, held in the greateſt horror and deteſtation. 


Mien alſo were apt to think, that, without ſome ſeeret | 


purpoſe, ſuch” inſignificant obſervances would not be 
impoſed with ſuch unrelenting zeal on the ee 


nation; and that Laud's ſcheme Was to lead back the 


* 


Englih, by gradual ſteps, to the religion of their anceſ- 
They conſidered: not, chat the very inſignificancy 


2 ceremonies 


ended them to the ſuperſti- 


tious prelate; and made them appear the more peculiarly 
ſacred and religious, — eee waving no other Free x 


Nor was the reſemb 


tion, but rather a ny * Tani r bis hier ! 


who bore a much 


ater kindneſs to the mother-church, _ 


as they called her, than to the ſeQaries and preſbyterians, | 
and frequently recommended her as a true chriſtian 
church; an, appellation which they refuſed, or at leaſt 
ſerupled, to give the others. 80 openly were theſe + 


tenets eſpouſed, that not only * diſcontented puritans 


belieyed the church of England to be relapſing faſt into i 
Romiſh ſuperſtition :_ The court of Rome itſelf enter- 


| tained hopes of regaining its authority in this iſland; 


and, in order to forward Laud's good intentions, an 


offer was twice made him, in eren of a cardinal's hat, 
- which he declined accepting '. His anſwer. was, as he 
ſays himſelf, That ſomething dwelt, within him, tubich 


wvould not ied his on ml. n 20as. en 09 80 
1. 15 ns 
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: * ing turned catholic, was aſked by Lud" — nk 8 
"of 1 E chieſy, faid ſhe," becauſe 7 dl to.- 1630 
_ £5” Ds 


The 


de anda 'the replied, "T'perceive your grace and. many 
bers are. making hafte to Rime ; ane tDerefore, 's in order to 
prevent my being crouded, 1 have gone before you. It muſt 
de confeſſed, chat, though Laud deſerved not the appel- 
lation "of papiſt, the genius of his religion was, though 
in a lefs degree, the ſame with that of the Romiſh :' The 
ö lame profound reſpect was exacted to the ſacerdotal cha- 
raster, the ſame fubmillion' required” to the creeds and 
Uereeg of ſynods and councils,- the ſame pomp and cere- 
mony was affected in worſhip, and the ſame ſuperſtitious 
— days, poſtures,” meats,” and veſtments. No 
wonder, therefore that this prelate was, every-where, 
among the puritans, zarded with horror,' as the b. 
""Funner'of antichriſt. ba 14 1 2 ti Greg Xe N 


As à ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Lin 
 Tactificed' His own quiet arid that of the nation, it may 
not be amiſs to relate thoſe, Which he was accuſed of 
employing in the tonſecration of St; Catheritie's church, 


and which Wee" > 8 80 ſock ener inde and 
— EE 5 . 2 1 Kl 


. 


ops Aren to . weſt door of the 

"MHA a 80 voice cried; Open, Open, de evtrlaſting 
eee, that the "Ring of glory may enter in I Immediately 
„t Abort of the chürch few open, and the biſhop entered. 
Pilling upon his knees, wich eyes elevated and arms 
"3 pane ed, he uttered Weiwei 75s plact is holy; the 


eee is holy * In be nn, ef the ae ne erat 


ee T pronenince'it Höß 
Got towards the chancel, he ſeveral times took up 

from the floor ſome of the duſt, and brew it in the dir, 

When he Fe with nis 8 attendants, near to the 


5 * 
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weer upon it, and was filled with wine. By let go. the 
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- 5. comin nunion-table,: hy 8 cdi 2 by 
on twin return, they went round the church, repeating 
Es 163%. as they marched along, ſome. of the pſalms : And then 
+ ſaid a form of prayer, which concluded with theſe words: 
Mi confecrate this church, and ſeparate it mes 

: ground, not 10 be profaned any more to common uſes. . . W at 
- ++ AFFE8. this, the biſhop, ſtanding near the commu- 
A Pre ſolemnly pronounced many imprecations upon 
: ſuch as ſhould: afterwards pollute that holy place by mu- 
N ſters of ſoldiers, or keeping in it profane law- courts, or 
. crying burthens through it. On the concluſion of every 
Ceeurſe, he bowed ne, bu ms en e, 


Nr Amen. 


Tun eee . all 60 piouly finiſhed; ow 

| e ee eee out a number of bleſſings upon ſuch as had 

any hand in, framing and building that ſacred and beau- 
tiful edifice, and on ſuch as had given, or ſhould here- 

after give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenſils. 

At every benediction, he in like manner bowed towards _ 


95 enen and rere Let all the . ys on * 


Dol. "WK 3 ommun ks 1 
5 - Jowly reverences : Ang ws to that part of the table 
; - where: the bread and wine lay, he bowed ſeven. times. 


1 . After the reading of many prayers, he approached the 


: ſacramental elements, and. gently lifted up the corner of 


SE 85 the napkin, in which the bread was placed. When he 


| «| beheld che bread, he ſuddenly let fall the napkin, flew 
> back a ſtep or two, bowed three: ſeveral times towards the 
bed; r , and 
bod as before. 

Nur, he laid his 3 the cup, which bad s c- 


cup, 


. 


2 ag Libs: towards, FT . 


p. | again ; and lifting up the cover, peeped into the 
cup. Seeing che wine, he let fall the cover, ſtarted 
back, and bowed as before. Then he received the ſacra- 


ad, the ſolemnity of the conſecration ended. The walls 


$7 1 1 OY (£3 1585; . 


ee were | given, .and e inſiſted on, "that * 
n-table ſhould be removed from the middle J 
of the area, where it hitherto. ſtood in all churches, ex- 
cept in cathedrals . It was placed at the eaſt end, railed 
in, and denominated an ALTAR ;- as the clergyman, who 


| Se 


ment, and gave it to others. And many prayers being | 


7 and. een roof of * fabric were then rp to be 


1 *. 


5 | 


ived. commonly the appellation; of Paixsr. i 


5 Tis not ts to imagine the diſcontents excited by this 


ation, and the ſuſpicions which. it gave riſe to. 


+» Tuw' kneeling at the altar, and the uſing, of copes, 2 


| ſpecies of embroidered veſtment, in adminiſtering the ſa- 


crament, were alſo known to be great objects of ſcandal, 
as being popiſn practices: But the oppoſition rather 
enereaſed chan abated the zeal of the prelate, for the in- 


en of theſe habits and ceremonies, 


ee ef: neee ee 
| 3 eſſary for ſupporting that mechanical deyotion, which © 
was propoſed to be raiſed: in this model of religion: But 


as theſe had been ſo much employed by the church of 


5 Rome, and had given riſe to ſo much ſuperſtition, or 
What the puritans called idolatry; it was impoſſible to 


introduce them into Engliſh churches, witl 
the moſt general murmurs and complaints. But Laud, 


hout exciting 


poſſeſſed of preſent authority, . perſiſted. in his purpoſe, : 
and made ſeveral attempts towards acquiring theſe orna- 8 
Halt a Some of the pictures, introduced by him, were A 
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— * in the malſs-þook, | The crucifix too, that 
vc") ee confolation of all pious catholics, and terror to all 
proteſtants, was not forgot on this ocHijẽqʒᷓ . 
11 was Pet remarked," chat Sherfield, the recorder 
_— of Balitbury, was tried in the ſtar-chambe ; for having 
becken, contrary to che biſhop of Saliſbury's expreſs in- 
FF {  — junRions, a painted window of St. Edniond's church in 
=: that eity; He boaſted, that he had deſtroyed theſe mo- 5 
3 ere e b ebe een 
| ID r public acknowledgment, and be bound 
FO ohio goodibebaviours, eee a 
nn Nor only ſuch of the clergy, 28 negledted to obſerve 
© | every ceremony, were ſuſpended and eptived by the 
high-commiſſion court: Oaths were, by many of the 
__ Wipe un W on nne ee Are . 
5 che aden el exnong +; 2 
„ tiſed during the reign of Elizabeth, gave much offence; 
| as refe bling too wen eee of the er er 
; Fon 
. = A en the leer Mee rods ds Then 
Rt © Tefottned after the preſbyterian model, Laud adviſed, that 
| tte diſcipline and worſhip of the church ſhould be in- 
1 eee get erer. B r 
1 :  Eregations' were n to JESS the eſtabliſhed 
: FFP 
children of the firſt denizens . Scudamore too, 
25 11070-4569 ee Paris, had orders 0 vit 
. ” Ruſbyrorth, vol. 4 i. . —— 8 4 Ibid, | Pe 2 "State Tel 
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of ſenſe were apt to — conduct, not only becauſe « . 
4t' gave affence in England, but becauſe, in foreign coun- 
i 0 loſt the crown the: advantage of Os e . 
48 the head and ſupport of the reformation . 

; n pretence of pacifying diſputes, orders were inden 
mom the council, forbidding, on both ſides, all preach- 
ing and printing with regard to the controverted points 
of berge and. free: will. But it was complained 
of, and probably with reaſon, that the impartiality was 

f altogether confined to the orders, and that the executioy 
of them was only meant againft t the calviniſts. 
; „In return for Charles' $ indulgence towards the church, | 
Laud. and his followers took care to magnify, on every 
;occaſion, the regal authority, and to treat, with the ut- 
moſt diſdain or deteſtation, all puritanical pretenſions to 
: 4 free . and independent conſtitution. But while theſe 
Ferfabes more lo Hoeral 1 in raiſing the crown at the expence 1 
_ of, public. liberty, they made no ſcruple of encroaching, 
themſelpes, on the royal rights the moſt inconteſtible ; 
in nder to exalt the hierarchy, and procure to their ]πn 
d dominion and independence. All the doctrines 
1 che Romiſh church had borrowed from ſome of 
the fathers, and which freed the ſpiritual from ſubordi- 
nation to the civil power: were now adopted by the 
1 church of England, and interwoven with her political 
and religious tenets. A dwine and apoſtolical charter 
Vas inliſted on, preferably to 2 legal, and parliamentary ' 
| n The facerdotal character was magnified as ſacred 
2 feizable : All right 1 to ſpiritual authority, or even 
: e ire Judgment, in {grizual ſuhjects, was refuſed to 
oi A +; Eccleſiaſtical courts were held by the 
| s in their own name, without VOY, NOR: taken 1 5 
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Ng wy *” ihe felt ſome ſenſible inconveniencies from 
. the independent ſpirit of parliaments, he attache 
. e. to thoſe who profeſſed a devoted obe | 
Ss. crown and perſon nor did he foreſee, that —— 
tetieal power, which he exalted, not admitting of any pr B 
3 eiſe boundary,” might! in time become more dangerous to 
poublie peace, and no 165 Thee! to 9 "Wal: | 82 0 n 
. the other. . i Brix" 1 63 
„ early 2s 8 1 ation, 140 bis the Fe . 
1 cording to general opinion, that introduced à novelty,” 
. which, though overlooked by Charles, made 4 deep i | 
EE Preben on many of the byeſtanders. After the uſual. 
. . | "ceremonies, theſe words were recited to the king. « Stand. 


A And hold falt, from hericeforth,” the "place to which 


5 n have been heir by the ſucceſſion of your forefa- 
; EY thers,” being now delivered to you by the authority of 
2 "Alrnighty Gon and FEM che wan ve. and _ the 
=_—_* cw ergy to come nearer the ties ks on, 8 
. 4 er, . that, in all places convenient, you give them 
= ester honour; that the Mediator of God and man 
_ may eftablith you on the kingly throne, to be a medi- 
3 ee ator betwixt the dergy | and the laity; and that you 
V may reign. for ever with Jeſus Chriſt,” the. King of 
e ings, and Lord 
Nn prineiples,” Which exalted prerogative, were net 
| ON by the Eing, merely as ſoft and agree 
5 his royal e ears: They were alſo put in per dung 
. wy l the time chat he ruled without parliaments. Thoug 
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the Gia of f obſolete 3 or ri „ = Cl is * 5 2. 
KC forme more © diſguiſed, of the privileges of Wee. 3 


gave way to 2 few Wee, in i the frag and n tg 
commiſſion, which ſeemed neceſſary, in order to e a 1 Fora 
the preſent mode of adminiſtration, and repreſs the riſing A - 
ſpirit of liberty throughout the kingdom! Under 'thefe  _ - 7 
two' heads, may be reduced all the remarkable eranſaes_ | 

tions of this reign, during ſome years: For, in peages © q 

able and proſperous times, where a neutrality in foreign 

affairs is obſerved, ſeateely any thing is remarkable, but 

what 18, in ſome gree, blamed, or blameable. And; 

"leſt the hope of relief or protection from parliatnent 


might encourage Of n, Charles iſſued a proclama- 1 
Yon, in which he declared, 4 That, whereas, for ſev : | 
* ira ill ends, the calling again of à parliament is di: ; 5 


. vulged; though his majeſty has ſhownz by frequent 
"0 meetings with his people, his love to the uſe of parli- 
d aments: Vet the late abuſe” having, for the preſent, 
e driven him unwillingly out of that courſe; he will 
ß perſceſts ken | \ 
1 any time for che calling of that aſſembly 2. This 
us generally conſtrued as a declaration, that, during | 
this reign, no more parliaments were intended to be fun 
moned?. And every meaſure of the king confirmed a 
ſuſpicion, ſo diſagreeable to the generality of the people. 
1 be and poundage were continued to be levied 
by the royal authority alone. The. former arbitrary im- |evies er 


poſitions were ſtill exacted. ne een e ” I 
8 ſeveral kinds of merchandiae . + 
Tux cuſtom-houſe officers received. as from he „ 


een to enter into any houſe, warehouſe, or cellar, 5 
Bl ory Fete Fn and to break any bulk EY 
whatever; in default of the payment of cuſtoms ?. . 
er gn. ant f 8g Ruſh, vol, ib p. 3. ..... Clarendon, vol. . 
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who er 888 ay to cen them. Im 
ty. by. an edict of the; council, _ 


e ONS. were pony; dF, ith N 
. religion became a. regular, part of the 
reuanue. This was „ the 3 which it under: 5 
n A COMMISSION, Was granted 6 Comp unding with | 
ſuch, as. were. poſſeſſed; of crown: -lands. upon defective 
nden; zud, on this, pretence, ſome. money was exadted | 
from the peop! ” n 8 16 1 io * 8111 1131 ; 
Wy, "HERE Was a; law af Edward, H. 5. Whoever 
was. poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a. year in — ſhould, he 
_ ebliged, when ſummoned, to appear and to repeive the 
order of knighthood, Twenty pounds, at chat time, 
partiy by the change of denomination, partly by that in 
the value of money, were equivalent to 200 in the ſeyen- 
teenth century and it ſeemed juſt, that the king ſhquld 
not ſtriciiy inſiſt on the letter of the law, and oblige peo- 
FPle of eee to accept of chat expenſive ho- 
un Edward 8 e ens 5 who had 
ney, had ſummoned ly; che who were poſſeſſed of 
| fore pounds « year and, upwards to receive knighthood, 
or compound for their neglect; and Charles imitated 
melt example in granting the lame indulgence. Com- 
miſſioners fixing the rates of :compo- 
tion; and inſtructions were given to theſe. commilli- | 
"onets,” not to accept of a leſs ſum chan would have been 
due by the party, upon 4 tax of three ſubſidies and a 
14 eee Nen more plainly; bow iNl-diſpoſed 
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ters; this 8 of Au Een 


Neat The law' was pretended: to be obſolete: 3 

1 only one e egg e 
on of itt. e 

ee ur 


Ton poſitive ſtatute, and warranted by ſuch recent 26304 


this expreſſion in in his W before ber 26 eee 
| Bile nt? ht asf Te hi I 


. os pra with het hr, mag fuperftition,) arid 3 
3 inſult —— une upon his ſubmiſſion, 
diſmiſſed . Leighton, who had written libels againſt 


the king, vs queen, the biſhops; and the whole admini- 


. ' was: condemned by a very ſevere, i not a cruel, 


ries; indeed, of this reign- were exerciſed. againſt. thoſe 
who triumphed: in their-ſuffetings, who courted perſecue 
tion, and braved authority: And, on that account, their 
puniſument may be deemed the more juſt, but the leſs 
prudent. To have neglected them entirely, had it beew _ 
—_— with order and public fafety, had been the 

ſeſt meaſure, that could have been embraced z as per- 
3 moſt . * 
1 en theſe zealots. 


I old to | atify the clergy with a a 2 


. (rn were ſet on foot, for repairing and 
rebulldliig Sr. Paul's; and the king, by his countehance | 


and ae enc 235 iged this laudable undertaking w. 


order of the pri e che, St. Gregory s church was 5 
removed, as an impediment to the project of extending 


ind tifying the Some houſes and ſhops 


t iel, vol. i. 4 . I endet complete big. wal. l. 
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| the der bene itertain omits th Ts to | 
them. It muſt be remarked, that the Puritans were ex 
g this ornament to the iel ; 


ee N 
ny > rau duty was ec Mas: 4 =, X, 1 
f — was liable. to 50 objeRtion 0 but, Was 
 dangerous;conſequent nee, When conſidered as arbix itrary and 
FE _— Pa if rid oft! | 1 ried] + TID fa 1 att oe: vii ri 2 15 07 
3 MoreroiEs were revived 3 an oppreſſive method of 
- Jevying moe; being unlimited as well ag derade of | 
_ induſtry;”/The daſt parliament of James, pb aboliſhed 
5 monqpdl ies, had left ve dee ee fayour of 
bo, new inventions; and on pretence of theſe, and of ereft- 
. „ we amen and ee was this grievance 
nm renew ele The manufacture of ſqap wag given to a 
—  . _ edinipany, We paid a ſum for: einen Leather, 
; fut, and many other commodities, even rr h 5 
een put under reſtricti 1525 
"1x ace by Clarendon,” chat (6 kale 
5 reaped from het projects, that of 200, 200 pounds vie 5 
a from the people, Tearcely 1500 eame into the king's 'cof- 
1 fers. Though we ought" not to ſuſpect the noble hiſto- 5 


ate 


_ rian- of exaggerations to the diſadvantage. of Charless ; 
meaſures 51; this fact, it muſt be owned, appears ſomes 

what incredible. . The ſame author adds, that the Ki 
intention was to teach his ſubjects | how! -unthrifty 8 
e it was to refuſe reaſonable ſupplies to the crown. 
An imprudent project I to offend a whole nation, under 
. "view of puniſhment z and to hope, by. acts of vo- 
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OY acil of I York f had Ven bit a aber A EY 
WY ny * A patent from Henry VIII. Without any 
thor of parlament; anc this exerciſe of power, like 
many others, Was indulged , t0 that arbitrary monarchs 
This council had long acted, chießy as 3 crimipal. court; 
ut, beſides ſome innovations, introduced by James, 
Cha les thought proper, ſome time after Wentworth Way | 
preſident, to extend its, powers, and to give it a 
Jarge civil iuriſdiction, and that, in ſome; reſpects, diſy | 
.cretionary, 4 It is not i mprobable, that the king's in- 
 eption was only to prevent ineonveniencies, which aroſe 
from, then bringing every cauſe, from ame. diſtant 
conſequences, 0 the wean zicke, ol this meaſure, was the 


£7 


Putting of alli che northern counties aut, of | e n 
of, — law, and ſubjecting, them to, an authority 


t arb Some i 
ſom trary. ere, rf 
my * 6 . 2 
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aid it i Hütter af — ok "that it enerbached . 
che 2 1 of the other Courts; impoſing heavy: fines * 
and inffict 8 beyond the nt ee 5 
| aj Sif David Foulis was fined 50 pounds, - 
exe zecHaſc he had diffüaded a friend from compound- 
ing wit F tlie cemmiffoners of knighthood®? ?: 
gs batriſter of Lincoln's-Tnn, hac write h 
enormous quarto of a thoufand pages, which he called eee. 


4 2 
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eee, ede Te profelied purpoſe was to deery ſtage- 
edies, interluJes, muſic, dancing” F Me i; 
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n firſt moved, by obſervin 
3 choiceſt ſermons, and 


| bn" finer paßer than the Bible oy 20 that "the 


| What hard, unt general 


eee yet acted 
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public feſtivals, Cluiſioreckegping;. honkree and, le 
poles. | His zeal againſt all theſe. levities, he- ſays, was 
ee chan the 
at they were frequentl ly printed ; 


r 


e e ab tte” * 2 
of Nero he repreſents to have been, his frequenting nd 


zung * 17 and thoſe, who hobly eee his 


x * prine ipally moved yo it, as ke affirms, b 

uidigniatlorrat that enoefiiity, The reſt of his this 

fad pager io Hh rn. r eee Tec 

be as a libeller; - deer : 
elves Fault: Fe Wee 

in ügafnſt che King atid queen, 

y becauſe chey 5 anuſements, ahd 


ce of his behaviour before the. f r-cha 
Fes eee he Gra, "He w . 
condemned to be put from the bar; n pil- | 
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_ -»bleating of brote beaſts j choiriſters beJlow! the dena, de Hi 


© Shark. 8, counterpart, as it were. g age of dogs; z roap;out a treble, as it 
der fort NE balk 5 ag grunt out n baſe, ax it were a number 6f hops: | 


as it's 


q x and br nee wployes a 


85 great number of pages to perſuade men to affect the name of Puritan, as if 
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1 Tu Tame Prpbne was a great hero. 8 
tans.; and it was chiefly with a view to mortify that, ſect, 


chat, tho of an honourable profeſſion, he Was con- 
demned hy the ſtar· chamber to ſo ignominious a puniſh- | 


ment. The thorough-paced Puritans were diſtinguiſh- 


25 able by the ſourneſs and auſterity of their manners, and 


by their averſion to all pleaſure and ſociety”. To in- 
ſpire them with better humour, was certainly, both for 
| their own fake and that of the publick, a laudable i inten⸗ 
tion in the court; but whether pillories, fines, and pri- 


vis. 


oe 


ſons, g ue Tr th n e 4: 


of ſome queſti 


jnfule chearfulneſs into the national devotion, was not 


attended publick worſhip; and he ordered his procla- 


mation ſor that et. to be publicly read by the clergy | 


after divine ſervice . Thoſe who were puritanically af- 


fected, refuſed abegience, and were puniſhed by ſuſpen— 


ſion or deprivation... The differences between the ſects 
were before ſufficiently great; nor was it necellary tc 
widen them farther by theſe inventions. 

; , SOME. encouragement and protection, which the king 


und the. biſhops gave to wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, | 


and other chearful feſtivals of the common people, were 
i object of like ſcandal to the Puritans 7, . 
Tuts year, Charles 
V ade: by, his. court, in order to hold a parliament * 


85 Ruſh. vol. ii, p. 220, 227, &e. „ Doggale, *. Rn 


* Ruth. vol. Ai. p. 193.459. Whitlocke, p. 26, 27, * un. 
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_AnxoTHER OT the king tied, 3 in Fs to 


much .more- ſucceſsful. He renewed his father's edict 
for allowing ſports and recreations on Sunday to ſuch as | 
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ay; he conferred that dignity on his 
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in exprefling all duty and N to the king, and in 
ſhowing mutual friendſhip and regard to each other. No 


one could have ſuſpected, from exterior ee K that, 


. 


Ou chief article of buſineſs ( for it deſerves the — 4 
Which the king tranſacted in this parliament, 1 was, beſides 


Tj obtaining ſome ſupply, to procure authority for ordering 
8 habits of clergymen . The act did not paſs with-- 
. out oppolition. and difficulty. The dreadful ſurplice — 
before men 's eyes; and they apprehended, with ſome. 
i reaſon, that, under ſanction of this law, it would ſoon 
be introduced among them. Though the king believed, 


that his prerogative intitled him to a power, in general, 


of direcking whatever belonged to the exterior govern- 
AL ment of the church; this was efteemed'a matter of too 
| great importance to be ordered won the fanEHion mer. | 
 patricular katute. e eee e 
"TMMEDIATELY after the king's return to Tiglnd, " > 


was es 
6 


of archbiſhop Abbot's death: And, without” de- 


"who, by this acceſſion of authority, was now label + to 


maintain eccleſiaſtical diſcipline with greater rigour, and 
| 1 aggravate the general diſcontent of the nation. 5 . 
Laup obtained the biſhopric of London for Kid Bla 


7 


Ion; and, about 2. year after Portland's' death, 8 


intereſt though to engage the king to make that bels 


high treaſurer, Juxon was a perſon of great integrity, 


content. His birth and character were deemed too ob- 
ſcure for a man raiſed to one of the higheſt offices of the 
erown. And the elergy, it was nnn 1 


; * Ruſh, ibid. p. 183. N Whidockyp 23, | Clardon, ps an p 99. 8 


1 ſtanding “ Vet did this laſt promotion give general at" 
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too Tf" elatell by former inſtances of the king's 1 
ment to them, and needed not this farther encoutage-, lt 
ment to aſſume dominion over the laity b, The Puri- 1443. | 
- 2ans, likewiſe, were much diſſatisfied with Juxon, not- 9 5 
© withſtanding his eminent virtues ; becauſe ate a lover 


_ of n er 5. Hunting. 124% W AW: 
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. was now tide: Tbe itt writs of 26369 Fi 
2 kind, had been directed to ſea-port towns only: Butze 1 
mip- money was at this time levied on the Whole king-- ol 
dom; and each county was rated at. a particular ſum, 
„Which was afterwards aſſeſſed upon individuals e. ne 

amount of the whole tax was very moderate, little ex- 
. ceeding 200,000 pounds : It was levied upon the people 
With equality: The money was entirely expended on the 
, to the great honour and advantage of the king- 
dom: As England had no military force, while all the. 
© other powers of Europe were ſtrongly armed, a fleet 
ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary for her ſecurity: And it was 
obvious, that a navy muſt be built and equipped/at leiſure, 
during peace; nor could it poſlibly be fitted out on a ſud- 
den emergence, when the danger became urgent: Vet 
all theſe conſiderations could not reconcile the people to 


_ the impolition. It was entirely arbitrary : By the ſame 
_ right any other tax might be impoſed: And men eſteemed 


e a powerful fleet, though very deſirable; both for the cre- 
dit and ſafety of the kingdom, but an unequal recom- 
pence for their liberties, which, they e were 

chus ſacrificed to the obtaining of it. 

s. Exo ap, it muſt be owned, was, in this at 2 
2 in its preſent ſituation, that the king had enter- 

- thined 2 very different idea of the conftitution, from that 
I began, in general, to N among his ſubjects, 
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rd che privileges of the peo 


486+ ſity could juſtify an .infrir nt of them. confi- 
-dered. himfrif as che ſupreme magiſtrate,. to EE 


heaven. by: his birth-right,. fo gn iy his ;x 4 
whoſe duty it was to, provide. for, their ſecurity ans hz 


Pine, and who was veſted with ample diſcretionary | 


powers for. that ſalutary. purpoſe. _ If the obſervance of 
 _ z ancient laws and cuſtoms was conſiſtent with the preſent . 
- .. convenience. of t. he thoug ht himſelf obliged 


tao comply with that rule z. AS the Sen, the ſafeſt, 'and 
what procured. the moſt prompt and willing beende. | 


eſpecially if derive 


HR 


But when a change of circum 


acred 


from the bln of be prope, ure xn w plan of | 


, adminiſtration ; 5 antiqnal, Fife, be gs pon "muſt 
yield to ſypreme power; could any or 

. Nate oppoſe any right to the will of the at; % . 
Ed to the good. of the public 4. That theſe Principles of 


government were derived from the uniform tenor 'of the 4 


- Engliſh laws, it would be raſh to affirm. The fluctu« 


5 © ating nature of the conſtitution, the | im patient Humour 
_ _,,of the people, and the variety of events, had, no "doubt, 


* 


In different ages, p produced many exceptions and contra- 


5 . Theſe obſervations alone may | be eſtabliſhed on 
both ſides, that the appearances were ſufficiently firong 


5D i favour of the king to apologize for. his following 


5 11 bach maxims; and that. public liberty muſt e f 


earious under this exorbitant prerogative, as to render 


an oppoſition. not oy . but laudable, in the 


5 42 nf Ach 297 
bene. 5 | 


Sou laws bad e during the reign - of 


\ Henry Vu. gti gepopulation, or the convertin; of 
. arable lands into, paſture. e 


a 0 * ate, rann 
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+ was. cho i fit an © 205 0 0 
_ offence of that nature "This" ſevere ſentence Was Is woos 
bended to tefrify others into Compoſition } and above. wy 


36,000 pounds were levied" by that expedient % Like 
compoſitions, or, in defauft of them, heavy fines," wers * 
required for enerbachments on the king's foreſts; "whoſe 
„ by decrees eſteemed arbitrary, were extended 5 
much depend what was ufuale The bounds" ef ons 
reſt, that of Rockingham, were encreaſed from fix" miles 
mor, which made the people 
tary ry ſupplies, diſpoſed" them, Wich 


2 oY | 5 9 N Barth nf) A 32 46 Ai 
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be 5 Mtiking, in the court” er Whittchdll, si: 5 
George Theobald, one of the king's fervants'®, | This "ip | 


fine was thought exorbitant; but whethet it — 

pounded, as Was uſual in fines poſed by the har Tha | 
A186 had Red that th ch ide '6f York 

had incurred the king's difpleaſure, by aſking a limited 

toleration for the catholics, and an allowance to built 9 5 

ſomie chiltches for the exerciſe of their religion. For 

this ſlander againſt the archbiſhop, he was nete in 

the ſtar-chamber to be fined 1000 pounds, to be commit-. 

ted 80 priſon; to be bound to his good behaviour during 

life, to be whipped, and to be ſet on the pillory ar Meſt⸗ 5 

minſterg and in three othet towns in England. Robins, 

who had been an complies in the guilt, was condemned 

dy a ſentence equally ſevere i. Such events are rather to 

eee 4 rare aan detsehed enen Ps 
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4 —— prevailing genius of the king's adminiſtration: There 
. 3634--* were on the whole only five or ſix ſuch inſtances. of rigor 
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y of hiſtorians, than-as;proofs'of the 


2 the courſe of fifteen years, which elapſed before the 
meeting of the long parliament. And itt is alſo certain, 
en e againſt the great, though ſeldom proſecuted at 
preſent, is, however, in the eye of the law, a great crime, 
and ſubjects the offender to very heavy penalties. 
. to , 
| th, bile; 3nd $0 the wer i. that age when the 
powers. of monarchy, though diſputed, ſtill maintained 
themſelves in 8 priſtine vigour. Clarendon a tells us 
a pleaſant incident to this purpoſe: A Waterman, belong- 
ing to a man of quality, having a ſquabble with a citizen 
about his fare, ſhowed his badge, the creſt of his maſter, 
which happened to be a ſwan; and thence. infiſted on 
better treatment from the citizen. But the other replied 
careleſsly, that he did not trouble his head about that gooſe. 
For this offence, he was ſummoned before the marſhal's 
court; was fined, as having opprobriouſly defamed the 
nobleman's creſt, by calling the ſwan a os and 9 
in effe@t reduced to beggary. 5 
Sm Richard Granvile had been ill uſed by tical} of 
Suffolk in a law-ſuit; and he was accuſed before the 
ftar-chamber of having (aid of that nobleman, that he 
Was a baſe lord. The evidence againſt him was ſome- 
what weak ; yet for this flight offence, inſufficiently 
proved, he was condemned to pay a fine of 8000 party; 
one half to the earl, the other to the king *, . 
Six George Markham, following a chace where lord 
Dareys huntſman was exerciſing his hounds, kept 8 
to the dogs than was thought proper by the huntſman, 
wha, beſides. other rudeneſs, gave him foul Hanguage, 


a . Life of Credo, vol. i, * 1 LC Lord Laaſlown, p, $14. | f 5 


Ek 3 Ps th. * 
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which Sir Georg rene wi eee ee f. 1 
| Tue fellow threatened to complain to his maſter : * K 
knight replied, Tf his maſter ſhould juſtify ſuch ififolence; . . 200 | 
he would ſerve him in the ſame manner; or words to that 
effect. Sir George was cited before the ſtar- chamber, 
and fined 10,000 pounds. Ss fine a thing was it in thoſe 
days to be a lord! ——A natural reflection of lord Lanfſs 
8 down's, in relating this incident ® The people, in vin- 
dicdting their liberties from the authority of the crow 
threw' off alſo the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to 
remark, that this laſt incident happened early in the reign 
of James. The preſent practice of the ſtar-chamber 
was far from being an innovation; though the preſent _ 
diſpoſitions of the Tous HOU them repine more at this | of 
fervitude. pas Wo 1 


TM =o © 44 


Cunts bad 8 15 of Elizabeth. "ey 1644 

| Janes and had iſſued. proclamations forbidding the land. 

atlemen and the nobility to liye idly in London, and 

eee eee. ſeats v. For diſ- | 
obedience to this edit, many were indicted by the _ 
ney-general, and were fined in the ſtar-chamber 1. 
occaſioned diſcontents ; and the ſentences were Kat | 
ed-of, as illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of 
which nobody pretended to doubt, muſt they not be put 
in execution I- In no inſtance, I muſt confeſs, does it 

more evidently appear, what confuſed and uncertain ideas 1 
were, during that age, entertained concerning the N Ne, 
liſh conſtitution. > 
Ray, having exported hes Sade to the | | 
iS king s protlamation, Was, beſides the pilloryz. condemticd ” 30 
' | Lord Latifdown, p. 515, | This tary is told differently in Hobirt's Re- 
 porth, 5. 130. It there appears; that Markham was fined only 50d pouindig = 
and very. deſervedly : For he gave the lie and wiote a challenge to lord Dateys 
James determined to ane 50 n of dee which moo then 
__ veryprevalents © 7 DD: 
ee, vat N. 5 em f . 5 
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oboying a prodlamation. which forbad the exportation of 
gold . In order to account for the ſubſequent convul- 
' fronk, even theſd incidents are not to be overlooked, a8 
frivolous: on contemptible. Such ſeverities were Ken, 
wards magniſied into the greateſt enormities. 2 
Nine remains a proclamation of this you, 0 


s from ſtanding in the ſtreet:.. We 
ad erer 
en Tat eee, „% 
hundred. N * 


" Trax, n of. 1 A 
formidable fleet of ſixty ſail, the greateſt that England 
had ever known, I I u ede cr aden. 
of: the Dutah, ee eee ee ee 
tiſh- ſeas. The Dutch were content to pay 30, ooo pounds 
ſor a licence during this year. They openly denied, 
however, this claim of amiado in the ſeas, beyond 
the friths, bays, and ſhores; and it may de queſtioned 
whether rw: e lf A— warrant oP! farther e 
nee e 5s 

-Tms- year the king ent = ſquadron end Salle 
cide-wiity e of the emperor of Morocco, 
eee eee. e e 
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8 tried in the ſtax- chamber for ſeditious and ſchiſmatical 


| libels,- and were condemned to the fame puniſhment that 
bad been infliẽted on Me me Frynne himſelf was tries 
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#1 CHARLES 1 i. 


for a e and, together with another fine of C AW 
5000 pounds, was condemned to loſe what remained aß. 5 
his ears. Beſides, that theſe writers had attacked, with 16%  _ 
great ſeverity, and even an intemperate zeal, the cere- None, "2 
monies, rites, and government of the church; the very WS 
anſwers, which they gave in to the court, were fo full of 
contumacy and of invectiyes againſt the-prelates, that as 
lawyer could be prevailed on to fign thema. The ri - 
gors, however, which they underwent, being ſo unworthy 
encreaſed ſtil} farther the- indignation of the public v, 
The ſeverity of the ſtar-· chamber, which was. generally 
aſeribed to Laud's paſſionate diſpoſition, was, perhaps, 
in itſelf, ſome what blameable; but will naturally, to us, 
appear enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoſt latitude, that 
e gib eee eſteemed ſo neceſſary in 
every monarchy, confined by ſtrict legal limitations. But 
as theſe limitations were not regularly fixed during the 
age of Charles, nor at any time before; fo was the 
freedom of ſpeech totally unknown; and was generally 3 
deemed, as well as religious toleration, incompatible win "I 
all good goyernment, No age or nation, among the "> x 
moderns, had ever ſet an example ef ſuch an indulgence: 
And it ſeems unreaſonable to judge of the meaſures, em- 
bracell during ee by en e- e 
in another - 2 $9463 on 
y Bun row, in his book e Yo omy nel er iis | N 
vations, mentioned among others, chat a certain Wedneſs & , Þ 
day had been appointed for a faſt, and that the faſt was 3 
ordered to be celebrated without any ſermons. The — Y 
. intention; as he pretended, of that novelty, was, by the 
FEI WO PROT WR TORI 
* \Ruſhworth, vol. U. p. 387, 382, Ke. State Tr eli, wol. v. p. 66. | 
* n anda p. fo, 154. p. 7 Franklyn, b. A 
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== the church! of Rome and that of England, ings Zach 
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of them, lovers of form and ceremony and order, are more 
friends to prayer than preaching; while the puritanical 
| ſeQaries, who find that the latter method of addreſs, being 
directed to a numerous audience preſent and-viſible, is 


more inflaming and animating, have always regarded 10 


as the chief part of divine ſervice, Such circumſtances, 
VVT!!! » 


ee eee eee 


3 ſeveral ſingularities rr in different . 1052 


CxxrAix zealots had erected themſelves 2 25 2 | Heatty 


+ tap: buying in of impropriations, and transferring. them 


to the church; and great ſums of money had been be- 


| OA IE -purpoſes, But it was 


ſoon obſerved, that the only uſe, which they made of 


their funds, was; to eſtabliſh lecturers in all the conſi- 


| | derableichurches;/ men, Who, without being ſubjected = 
to epiſcopal authority, employed themſelves entirely in 


pPreaching and in ſpreading the fire af puritaniſm. Laud 


took care, by a decree, which was paſſed in the court of 


exchequer, and which was much complained of, "4 — 


: liſh this ſociety, and to ſtop their progreſs v. 


 howeyer, ſtil] abſerved, that, throughout AP oe - won 
lecturers were all of them puritgnic 


ly affected; and 


from them the clergymen, who contented themſelves 
with reading prayers and homilies to the people, com- 
; monty received the reproachful appellation of dumb dogs. 


Tux puritans, feſtrained in England, ſhipped them, 


| Gives off for- America, and laid there the fqundations of 
©  þ government, which-paſſeſſed-all the liberty, both civil 


255 nd religious, of which they found themſelves bereaved 
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5 De e 
and dreading, perhaps, the dangerous conſequences of ſo. 637. 
——— Tny; dete with _— I. N 

thoſe inhoſpitable deſerts #; Eight hips, huge in 15 8 

Thames, and ready to ſail, were detained by order 

e and in theſe were embarked Sir Arthur Hazel- 

rig, John Hambden, and Oliver Cromwel v, who had 

reſolved for ever to abandon their native country, and fly 

to the other extremity of the globe; where they might 

Sits lobes bee ofluwyhength of: fon whit. 9 

pleaſed them. The king had afterwards full nen 1 


2 this exerciſc of his authority. 24 
Tu biſhop of Norwich, by rigorouſly inſiſting on 
uniformity, had baniſhed many induſtrious tradeſmen - +» 
from that city, and chaced them into Holland. The 
Dutch began to be more intent on commerce” than on 
erthodoxy; and thought, that the knowledge of _ 
arts and Obedience to the laws formed a good citizen 1 
though attended with errors in ſubjects, Where it io ne "I 
allowable for orggrenl nature to ene > poſitive | i 
ee e + ef e be wen 
rd e this time An that ebe 
tition of right was, in ſome inſtances, violated, and that, 
upon a commitment by the king and council, bail or re- 
leaſement had been N to e —— N 
e e A e 
WI II aus, biſhop of bai a war oft Pint a 40 
learning, a popular prelate, and who had been lord 
keeper, v was fined 10,000 pounds by the ſtar-chamber, 
committed to the Tower on ER. the king's pleaſure, and 
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— — and was more. aſcribed.q0 
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Indy vengeance, than 0 any hank of the. een, 
i BREW eren, James. «But ample» 
eahle was the haughty primate, that he raiſed up à New 
- proſecutian- againſt Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence 
imaginable.” In order to levy the fine: above-mentioned, 
ſome officers had been ſent to ſeize all the furniture and 
ole .of hig epiſcopal palace. af Lincaln ; and in um- 
maging che houſe, they ſound in a corner ſome: 
letters, Which had been - thrown by as uſeleſs. * — 
letters were written by one Olbeldiſtone, a ſchoolmaſter, 
and were directed to Williams. Mention v 3 
of a. little great man; and in another paſſage, the ſame 
perſon: was denominated @ little urchin. By inferences 
and conſtructions, theſe epithets were applied to Laud 
and on no better foundation was Williams tried anew, 29 
having received ſcandalous letters, and not diſcovering. 
that private. correſpondence, For this offence, another 
ße of 8 pounds Was levied on him; Gan 
iſe brought to trial, and condemn 


r 


ben ef 5000 ee eee 


' pillacy; before his own ſchool. . He ſaved: himſelf by 
fight ; and left a note in his ſtudy, wherein be bid, 


| ++ Phat he was gone beyond Canterbury ©," 


Tursz pipſceutians of Williams ſeem to ben dn 
the moſt iniquitous. meaſure, purſued by the court during 


the. time chat the uſe of parliaments was ſuſpended, 


Wulle bas been, indebted. for all bis fortune to the far | 


_ your-af James ; but having qu 


+ rſt win Bucks 


15 iagham, chen wich- Laud, he threw himſelf into the 


een XY 3nd with . ent ang "Yigaur op⸗ . 
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ee meaſure: of the king. ereatu 1 „ 
court to become its obſtinate enemy, a 2 | 
tenance -puritans ; theſe circumſtances excited indi 1 
tion, and engaged the miniſters in theſe ſevere meaſures, = 
Wh DAG what ſome. writers relate, that, before © 
ence w unced againſt him, Williams was e 
offered. a pardon upon his ſubmiſſion, which be refuſed 5 
to make. The court was apt to think, eee 
a ſpirit muſt by any expedient be broken and ſubdued. 
- In à ſormer trial, which Williams AG e 
theſe were not the firſt) there was mentioned, in court, a 
ſtory, which, as it diſcovers neee may 
de worth relating. Sir John Lambe urging him to pro- 
ſecute the puritans, the prelate aſked, what ſort of people 
$ the world they ſeemed to be ſuch as would not ſwear, . 
whore, nor be drunk; but they would lye, cozen, and 
% deceive: That they would frequently hear two ſermons 
„day, and repeat them too, and that ſometimes they 
4 would faſt all day long.” This character muſt be 
conceiyed. to be ſatirical z but yet, it may be allowed, 
that that ſect was more averſe to ſuch irregularities a 
proceed from the exceſs of gaiety and pleaſure, than tg 
thoſe enormities, which are the moſt deſtructiye of ſo- 
ciety. The former were oppaſite to the very genius and 
| ſpirit of their religion; the latter were only a tranſgreſ-. 
ſion of its precepts 3 Andi it was not difficult for a gloomy 
enthuſiaſt to gonvinoe himſelf, that a ſtrict obſervance 4 
6, one would atone for any violation of the other. 
- In: 1632, the treaſurer, Portland, had inkted with 
the vidwey thera —— —„—- x 
#-quark,: upon all the wine, which they retailed. But „ 
they rejected the demand. In order to puniſh them, a 
— Heerer, 3 without enquiry or examination, or 
EEG id with ph 26 4 MEA * 
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rohibiting them to ſell or dreſs vie- 


E = tuals in their houſes ©,” Two years after, they were que- 


_ | ioned" for the breach of this decree; and in order to 


5 * 


avoi puniſhment,” they agreed to lend the king fix thou- 
fund pounds. | Being threatened, during the ſubſequent | 
years, with fines and proſecutions, they at laſt com- 
| pounded the matter, and ſubmitted to pay half of that 
duty, which was at firſt demanded of them. It required 
little foreſight to perceive, that the king's right of ifſuing 
Ea Were e N rating NE 
taxation. 

* Eiibu n was accuſed before AY s bases of | 
publiſhing and diſperfing ſeditious pamphlets. He was 
ret to be examined; but refuſed to take the oath, 


uſusl in that court, that he would anſwer interrogatories, 


even though they might lead him to accuſe himſelf. For 


| His contempt, as it was interpreted, he was condemned 


26 nen TESTO eee ee 
'e „Rech. l. p. 197. . pam, Pe 457. 


to de whipped, pilloried, and impriſoned. While he was 
_ whipped at the cart, and ſtood on the pillory, he ha- 
- rangued the populace, and declaimed violently againſt 

the tyranny of biſhops. From his pockets alſo he ſcat- | 
tered pamphlets, faid to be ſeditious ; becauſe they attack- 

_ ed the hierarchy. The Kie-chamber; which was ſitting 
at that very time, ordered him immediately to be gagged. 


He ceaſed not, however, though both gagged and pillo- 2 


ried, to ſtamp with his foot and gefticulate, in order to 


| how the people, chat, if he had it in his power, he 


would ſtill harangue them. This behaviour gave freſh 
provocation to the ſtar- chamber; and they condemned 
him to be impriſoned i in a dungeon, and to be loaded 
wich irons r. It was found very difficult to break the 
- ſpirits of men, who | "_ both ther" oncur and their 
 conſcience/in Oy TRE, BS © 4 vs js * Hed . + 
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Ii 7 enn jealouſy of the church aww in another in- 1 x b. 
ſtance leſs tragical. Archy, the king's fool, ho, by his 5 Fat. 
office, had the privilege of jeſting on his maſter, and the . 


whole court, happened unluckily to try bis wit upon | 


Laud, Who was too ſacred a perſon to be played with. 


News having arrived from Scotland of the firſt commo- 
tions excited by the liturgy, Archy, ſeeing the primate 
' paſs by, called to him, Abos ſool, now, my lord? For 
this offence, Archy was ordered, by ſentence of the coun- 
cil, to have his coat pulled over his head, * to be 4 
miſs the king's ſervice ", | | 
- Hz is another Ae of that rigorous e uubjestion, 
in which all men were held by Laud. Some young gen- 
 tlemen of Lincoln's-inn, heated by their cups, having 
drunk confuſion to the archbiſhop, were, at his inſtiga- 
tion, cited before the ſtar- chamber. They applied to the 
earl of Dorſet for protection. Ibo bears witneſs againſt 
you? ſaid Dorſet, One of the drawers, they ſaid. Where 
did he ſland, when you were ſuppoſed to drink this health ? 
ſubjoined the ear], He was at the door, they replied, ge- 
ing out of the room. Tuſh! cried he, the drawer was - 
miflaken : You drank confuſion to the archbiſhoſ of Canterbury's 
enemies; and the fellow was gone before you pronounced tie 
laſt word,” This hint ſupplied the young gentlemen with 
a new method of defence: And being advifed by Dorſet 
7 to behave with great humility and great ſubmiſſion to the 
primate ; the modeſty of their carriage, the ingenuity of 


their apology, with the patronage of that noble lord, 


ſaved them from any ſeverer puniſhment than a ow 
and admonition, with which they were diſmiſſed |, - © | 


Tuns year, John Hambden acquired, by his benen Trial of 


1 merited great renown with mans 64 yr the: Rods 
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univerſal popularity throughout the nation, and N 
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P: ſtand, Sich be made, in deſence of the 3 
0 ee eee After the impoſing of ſhip-i 
* Charles, in order to diſcourage all oppoſition, had — 
poſed this queſtion to the judges; Whether, in a caſe 
. of neceſſity, for the defence of che kingdom, he might 
e not impoſe chis taxation ? and whether he was not ſole 
“ judge of the neceſſity? Theſe guardians of law and 
liberty replied, with great complaiſance, That in a 
te caſe of neceſſity he might impoſe that taxation, and 
4 that he was ſole judge of the neceſſity *,” Mr. Hamb- 
dien had been rated at twenty ſhillings ſor an' eſtate, 
which he poſſeſſed in the county of Buckingham: Vet 
| notwithſtanding this declared opinion of the judges, not- 
w ing the great power, and ſometimes rigorous = 
maxims of the crown, notwithſtanding the ſmall-proſpet 
of relief from parliament ;, he reſolved, rather than tamelß 
ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſition, to ſtand a legal proſe- 
cution, and expoſe himſelf to all the indignation of the 
court. The caſe was argued during twelve days, in the 
enchequer · chamber, before all the, judges of England z 
and the nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiety, every 
0 ce. of this celebrated trial. The event was 
550 r But the principles, and reaſonings, .and 
bebaviour of the parties, engaged in the trial, were much 
- canvalled. and enquired into; and 3 could equal | 
the favour paid to the r, except he hatt 5 
| 2 the other, Tels So = N 1501 18717 5 28 i 
| 8 ur by 8 otunbpily act | 
En , Hao jy OA into a trial of law ſinee 
it was the nature of neceflity to aboliſh all law, and „ b 


imeſattible violence, to diſſolve all the weaker and more 
* - -- artficial-.ties.of human ſociety. Not only the prince, in 


benbes of extreme; diſtreſs, is exempted. from-the ardinary 75 
. Nr I ni ao hog Move 
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whim 1 . 
utes e fo e an cet, and fo harardeus t 17. 
every community, an ordinary danger or difficulty is note 
ſuſßcient ; much leſs; a neceſſity, which is merely facti- 
tious and pretended. Where the peril is urgent and enn! 
treme, it will be palpable to every member of the ſociety 
and though all ancient rules of government are in that 
caſe abrogated, men will readily; of themſelves, ſubmit 
to.that irregular authority; Vhich is exerted for their pre- 
ſervation. But what is there in common between ſack 
ſuppoſitions, and the preſent condition of the nation? 
England enjoys a profound peace with all her neighbours: 
And what is more, all her neighbours are engaged in 
furious and bloody wars among themſelves, and by their 
mutual enmities | farther enſure her tranquillity. Tha 
| very writs themſelves, which are iſſued for the levying of 
ſhip-money, contradict the ſuppoſition, of neceſity, and 
pretend only, that the ſeas are infeſted with pyrates; 2 
ſlight and temporary inconvenience, which may well wait 
_ a legal ſupply from parliament. The writs likewiſe allow 
ſeveral months for equipping the ſhips ; which” proves 2 
very calm and deliberate ſpecies of neceflity, and one that 
ve delay much beyond the forty days requiſite for = cl 
ummoning that aſſembly. It is ſtrange too that an en- „ 
tren Which is always apparent, and uſuall 7/7 0 
comes to a „ ee eee have continued, 
without interruption, for near four years, and ſhould have 
remained, during ſo long a time, inviſible to the whale 
| om. And as to the pretenſion, that the king is ſole 
judge of the neceſſity ; hat is this, but ta ſubje&tall-the 
| privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleaſure'? 
5 To expect hat the public will be convinced by fuch regs „ 
ſoning, muſt aggravate the general indignation ; by adde. 
ing, to violence againſt men's perſons and their property, nn 
= cruel e of 88 | 
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8 on . In moſt national debates, though che reaſoris'mk may not 
agen be equally balanced, yet . there commonly ſome plau- 

. fible topics which may be pleaded even in favour of the 

| weaker fide ; ſo complicated are all human affairs, and ſo 


*: 3 


br ang views, which give riſe to every public mea 


| It mult be confeſſed, that, in the preſent caſe, 
bee of e tin: by e n 
 * | oppoſite ſcale. - The impoſition of ſhip- money is appa- 
_ _  .", rently one of the moſt Aae, invaſions of "national 


ra Ig hat been ddt v1 the 7 had ven- 
tured upon. In vain were precedents of ancient writs 
produced : Theſe writs, when examined, were only! found 

5 ee, hr ere ſometimes at their < own ch 5. 
ſhips for the defence of” the nation; Deen the preroga- 
1 h er 7 to iſſue ſuch writs; | 
was aboliſhed, and its exercls almoſt entirely diſconti- 


nmuecd, from the time of Edward III. 1; and all the au- 
. thority, which remained or was after a 


rds exerciſed, was 
to preſs. ſhips into the public ſervice, to be paid for by the | 
public. How wide were theſe precedents from a po 
of obliging the people, at their own charge, to build new 
ſhips, to victual and pay them, for the public; nay, 0 
furniſh money to the crown for thät purpoſe? What 
ſecurity either againſt the farther extenſion of this claim, 
or againſt diverting to other purpoſes the publie _— = 
ſo levied? The plea of necellity would we re Bm 
other taxation'as well as that of thip-money ; and it was 
| difficult to conceive the kingdom in à fitvation, where 
chat plea could be urged wittrleſs plauſibility chan at pre- 
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3 ; "ſent." And if Tuch maxims ard ſuch” practices prevail; 
1 1 what has become” of national Ude ry? What: 4 

t i | * | State Tris vol. . 5. CET 6 72 e 
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is left pts great charter, to the 9 that nA F. 
very petition of right, which, in the preſent. reign, had 5 
been ſo e os by the congurmacy of wm N £1: 
legillature 7... 3 eos ol 2M 
Ana theſe epadica, the 3 1 
roſtituted judges, four ® excepted, gave ſentence in f- 
vour of the crown. Hambden, however, obtained by 
| the trial the end, for which he had. ſo generouſly. facrifiged 
his ſafety and his quiet: The people were roused from 
their lethargy, and became ſenſible. of che danger, to 
- which their liberty was expoſed. Theſe national ; 
were canvalled i in every company and the more they were 1 5 
examined, the-more evidently did it app many, that 
liberty was totally ſubyerted, and an unuſual and arbitrary... * 
authority exerciſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, 
they ſaid, concutred with illegal practices; eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny gave aid to civil uſurpation; iniquitous taxes 
were ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments; and all the 
privileges of the nation, tranſmitted through ſo many 


ſecured by ſo many laws, and purchaſed by the 


1 blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, now lay proſtrate 
at the feet of the monarch. What though public peace 


and national induſtry encreaſed the commerce and opu- 


m See State Trials : Article Ship · money, eee the ee 1 
four judges in. faour of Hambden. 5 | e 
* ® The power of taxing themſelves is an undoubted and moſt important a 
privilege of the people of England, The only apology, which could be made 
for the king in impoſing ſhip-money, is derived from a topic, which could 
not juſtly be admitted by any court of judicature;z that all the privileges of 
the people were ſo far ſubordinate to royal prerogative, that in cafes of neceſ- 
fity they might lawfully be diſpenſed with. Such a doctrine may be toler- 
| able, where the neceſſity is ſuppoſed evident, extreme, and inevitable. But 
the king thought, that a leſs neceſſity, if it EI enn | 
che people, might warrant this extraordinary exertion of prerogative: A . 
principle, it muſt be owned, very dangerous to national liberty, and fuch as 
10 lawyer ought to be allowed to plead, Whatever therefore may be ad- Ob. 2 
7G F 
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their ancient freedom. What though the perſonal ehas 
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wee, in Scotle nd 4— amici of th canon 4 8 


the conſtitution, ſ carcely deſerve. the name; nor were 
they either burthenſome on the people's s properties, or 


anywiſe ſhocking. to the natural humanity of 3 5 

Even the impoſition of ſhip- money, independent of the 

conſequences, was rather an advantage to the public; by 
the judicious uſe, Which the king made of the money ; 

| levied by that expedient. And though it was juſtly ap- 


: We, 1 2 
n III. : a: 
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r 
ee. 1 —4 Paciſcation.—.-Renetval 5 
of the war Fourth Engliſh parliament — . 
DiſſolutionDiſcontents in England. Rout 

4. Newburn—Treaty a Rippon——Great cones. 1 
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| % n E grievances, wks which * be agli 1 HA v. 
1 when conſidered in themſelves, without regard to 1 


+ 


prehended, that ſuch precedents, if patiently ſubmitted 
to, would end in a total diſuſe of parliaments, and in the 
eſtabliſhment of arbitrary authority; Charles dreaded no 
oppoſition from the people, who are not commonly much 
affected with conſequences, and require ſome ſtriking 
motive, to engage them into a. reſiſtance of eſtabliſhed _ 
governinent, | All eccleſiaſtical affairs were ſettled by la 


and uninterru pted precedent; and the church was he mme 
a conſiderable barrier to the power, both legal and ile 1 

gal, of the crown. Peace too, induſtry, commerce, | , 

opulence; nay, even Juſtice « and lenity of adminiſtration, 

notwithſtanding ſome few exceptions: All theſe were 

| enjoyed by the: prople 3' ad: every other blefling of go- 

"OT MM. PT > 8 * 
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95 85 A of liberty, and its proper ſecurity . It ſeemed probable, | 
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45 ms, except liberty, or rather the preſent exerciſe 


n. therefore, that affairs might long have continued on the 
| fathe footing in England, had it not been for the heigh- 
. bobrhood of Scotland; a country more turbulent, and 
lefs diſpoſed to ſubmiſñon and obedience. . It was thence 
| the commotions firſt aroſe ; and it is therefore time for us 
to return thither, ane to en an acecunt oy the flate * 
7 that kingdom. 

Dienten: Thoben the ae and: wt: ln gene of 
is Seotland. Iames, and the great authority, which he had acquired, 
bad much allayed the feuds among the great families, 
and had eſtabliſhed law and order throughout the king- 
3 dom; the Scottiſh nobility were · ſtill poſſeſſed of the chief 
power and influence over the people. Their property 
Was extenſive ; their hereditary Juriſdictions and the feu- 

dal tenures encreaſed their authority ; and the attachment 

25 of the gentry to the heads of families eftabliſhed a kind 

of voluntary ſervitude under the chieftains. Beſides that 

Jong abſence Had much looſened the king's conneftion 

With the nobility, who reſided chiefly in their country- 

.- feats; they were, in general, at this time, though from 

light caufes, much diſguſted 'with the court, Charles, 
from the natural piety of ſuperſtition of his temper, was 
extremely attached to the eccleſtaſtics : And as it is na- 

tural for men to perſuade themſelves, that their intereſt 

| coincides with their inclination; he had eſtabliſhed | it as 
„ fixed maxim of policy, to encreaſe the power and au- 
5 | thority of that order. The prelates, he thou ght, eſta - 
liſhed regularity and diſcipline among the lergy ; - the 
clergy inculcated obedience and loyalty among the peb- 
8 ple; And as that rank of men had no ſeparate authority, 
and no dependence but on the crown; the royal power, 
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3 it * would * 2 might, with the greater ſafety, be en-, 
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Wood, archbiſkop of St. Andrews, was. created chancel- 1657. 
lor: Nine of the biſhops were privy counſellors: The 

_ biſhop of Roſs aſpired to the office of treaſurer: Some of 
the prelates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer: And it 
Was even endeavoured to revive the firſt inſtitution of te 
college of juſtice, and to ſhare equally between the elergy 
Theſe advan- 
tages, poſſeſſed by tie church, and which the biſhopßs 
did not always enjoy with ſuitable modeſty, diſguſted = 
the haughty nobility, who, deeming themſelves much 
ſuperior in rank and quality to this new order of men, 


and laity the whole judicial authority a. 


were diſpleaſed to find themſelves inferior in power and 


influence. Intereſt joined itſelf to ambition; and begat 

a jealoufy, leſt the epiſcopal fees, which, at the reform- 
ation, had been pillaged by the nobles, ſhould again te 
enriched at the expence of that order, By a moſt uſeful 
and beneficial law, the impropriations had 'already been 
raviſhed from the great men: Competent ſalaries had been 
aſſigned to the impoveriſhed" clergy from the tythes af 

a each pariſh: And what remained, the proprietor 'of the 
land was impowered to pufchaſe at a low valuation *, 
The king likewiſe, warranted by ancient law and prac- 
tice, had declared for a general refumption of all crown= 
lands, alienated by his predeceſſors; and though he too 
no ſtep towards the execution of this project, the very, 
pretenſion to fuch FINN had ny jealouſy and Aan 


tent *. E 


ee ws ee REA which Charles: 
bore to the whole church, he had been able, in —_ pee 
to acquire only the affection of the ſuperior rank among 
the clergy. The miniſters, in 3 * wy: - 


| 7 Rofhworth, 1 ii. 75 186. jig p. 29+ x £ | 2p We = 
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0 "tt P. exceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againſt the court,. 
* - againſt the prelates, and againſt epiſcopal. authority *. : 
. Though the eſtabliſhment, of the hierarchy might em 
| advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected. | 
| dignities, to which all of them might aſpire, and as it 
beſtowed a luſtre on the whole body, and allured men of, | 
family into it; theſe views had no, influence on the Scot- 
tiſh eccleſiaſtics. In the preſent diſpoſition of men's 
minds, there was another cixcumſtance, which drew con- 


ſideration, and counterbalanced power and riches, the 


uſual, foundations of diſtinction among men; and that 


Was, the fervour of piety, and the rhetoric, however 


barbarous, of religious lectures and diſcourſes. Checked. | 


by the prelates in the licence of preaching, the clergy. 


regarded epiſcopal juriſdiction both as a tyranny and an, 
uſurpation, and maintained a parity among eccleſiaſtics to 
de a divine privilege, which no human law could alter o 


1 


infringe. While ſuch ideas prevailed, the moſt moderate 
exerciſe of authority, would have given diſguſt ; much 
more, that extenſive power, which the king's indulgence 


encouraged the prelates to aſſume. The juriſdiction of. 
| _ preſbyteries, ſynods, and other democratical courts, Was, 
in a manner, aboliſhed by the biſhops; and the general , 
aſſembly itfelf had not been. ſummoned for ſeveral years v. 
A new cath was arbitrarily impoſed on intrants, by which 
they ſwore to obſerve the articles of Perth, and ſubmit to 
the liturgy and canons. And in a word, the whole 
ſyſtem of church government, during a courſe of 3 
years, had been changed by means of the Oat 
introduced by James and Charles. 

Tux people, under the influence of the 5 
| clergy, could not fail to partake of the diſcontents, which 


T.. 


| prevailed among theſe two orders; and where real grounds y- 
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Ad ones. The fame Horror again 26668 „ n r. 
which the Englim puritans were poſſeſſed, was r. * * 
able among the populace in Scotland; and among theſe, 1637. 
28 being more uncultiyated and N ſeemed ra- 

cher to be inflamed into a higher degree of ferocity. "The, 
genius of religion, which prevailed with the court and 

| prelacy, was of an oppoſite nature; > and having ſome. | 
affinity to the Romiſh worſhip, led them to mollify, as 

much as poſſible, theſe ſevere prejudices, and to ſpes 'of 1 
the catholics in more charitable language, and with more 
reconciling expreſſions. From this foundation, a . panic 
fear of popery was eafily raiſed ; 3 and every new cere· 
mony or ornament, introduced into divine ſervice, was 
part of that great myſtery of iniquity, which, from the 
encouragement o of the king and the biſhops, was to cet 
ſpread the nation 9. The few innovations, which James 
| had made, were conſidered as preparatives to this grand 
. deſign ; and the farther alterations, attempted by Charles, 
were repreſented as a plain declaration of his intentions. 
Through the Whole courſe- of this reign, nothing had 
more fatal influence, in both kingdoms, than this ground-. 0 
leſs apprehenſion, which, with ſo much induſtry, was 
propagated, and with ſo much A was cmbr ed, 
by all ranks of men. Mg 55 a ; 
_ "AmipsT theſe dangerous complaints = texrors. of re Ie», 
ligious innoyation, the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of. 
the nation were imagined, and with ſome reaſon, not d 
be altogether free from invaſion. 3 


"Tus eſtabliſhment of the 1 by, . . 


| 2 and oh of all "counts, by 2 eee 
dangerous : and arbitrary. All the ' eps towards. the et- 
dement or 5 Bo had e 2 | 
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C Ea v. of parliament: The articles of Perth were conf what in 
bn Ina633, the king had obtained 4 general 05 4 
RE cation of every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment : But theſe laws | 
SN — had leſs authority with the nation, as they were known, to 

; baye paſſed contrary to the ſentiments even of thoſe who 

4 5 voted. for them, and were in reality extorted by t the au- 
1 2 and importunity of the ſovereign. : T he means, 
ES er to influence the parliament, were entirely regu- 
1 lat; and. © no reaſonable pretence had been N 0 1 
1 | O— theſe laws as null or invalid. . fa * 
2 Bor there preyailed among the greateſt a of 72 na- 

7 tion another principle, of the moſt important "ad moſt 
1 | dangetous conſequence, and which, if admitted, deſtroyed . 


"ep ve entirely the validity of all ſuch ſtatutes, The eceleſia- 
. tical authority was ſuppoſed totally independent. of the. 
3 OD, civil; "and no act of parliament, nothing but the conſent. 
5 ok the church itſelf, was repreſented as ſufficient ground 
5 for the introduction of any change in religious worſhip, 

r diſcipline, And though James had obtained the vote. 
"of: nblies for receiving epiſcopacy and his new rites; | 
it "muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities had prevailed, 
in conflituting theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch 2. | 

tence in conducting them, that there were ſome. grounds 
for denxing the authority of all their acts. Charles, ſen 
Able that an extorted canſent, - attended with ſuch invie. 
Wow circumſtances, would rather be prejudicial to his 
res, had wholly laid afide the uſe of aſſemblies, and 


Was reſplved, in. conjunction: with the biſhops, to govern | | 
nt ns: by an a to which he thought 35 7 
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Buca and "which, he believed jnher 
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publie worſhip, and to render the — Ns 
har bf ah en regular and uniform. Some. | 
views” — moors) eee . 
9 ples of zeal and conſeienge. . 1 e | 
Tus canons-for- eſtabliſhing « certefittical Furiſaiiog Toros | 
were promulgated in 1635; and were received by eee ä 
nation, though wirhout much appearing oppoſition, petit. | 
with great inward: apprehepſion-and- diſcontent, | Men 
| ſen ovine ſeeing the royal authority highly en 
alted by them, and repreſented as abſolute and uncon- 
erouluBleg”” They m theſe ſpeculative principles reduced 
be, and a whole body of eecleſiaſtical laws eſta- 
bine Wichour any previous conſent either of church or 
ſtate . They dreaded, left, hy 4 parity of reaſon, like 
arbitrary authority, from like pretences and principles, 
would be aſſumed in civil matters: They remarked, that 
the delicate boundaries, which ſeparate church and ſtate, 
were already paſſed, and many civil ordinances ęſtabliſhed 
by the canons, under colour of ecclefiaftical inſtitutions ; 
And they were apt to deride the negligence, with which 
theſe important edicts had been compiled; when they? : 
found, that the new liturgy or ſervice-book was every 
where, under ſevere penalties, enjoined by them, thou 
it had not yet been compoſed or publiſhed 7. Rae 
ever, ſoon; expected; and in the reception of it, as: 
the pi Ht molt affected by what is external: OED 
and expoſed to the ſenſes, it de ther 1 | 
chief difficulty would conſiſt. | 
Tux liturgy, which the Lioms from kg) own "nah! oo 


| rity, impoſed-on Scotland, was copied from that of Eng- 


land: But leſt a ſervile imitation might ſhock the pride : 
of his ancient kingdom, a few alterations, in order to 
fare nay were made in it; and in that _—_ it 
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— Kar. had ebe 06402 a notion N my 
- 3037” riches and worldly glory had been ſhared out to with 
2a ſparing hand, they could boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more 
| ahbundant and more genuine, than were enjoyed by any 
5 tene ion under heaven. Even their ſouthern neighbours, 
N n hey thought, though, ſeparated from Rome, ſtill retained 
2 great tincture of the primitive pollution; and their 
— liturgy was r̃epreſented as a i" maſs, though with. 
| ſome leſs ſhow. and embroidery /*.. Great prejudices, 
therefore, were entertained againſt i * even conſidered in 
itſelf; much more, when regarded as a preparative, which 
was ſoon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations 
af popery. And as the very few alterations, which di- 
N ginguiched che new liturgy from the Engliſh, ſeemed ta 
:  approach- nearer to the doctrine of the real preſence z, | 
; this circumſtance was deemed an ndoubted confirma- 
tion of ces nee an n the people were 
poſſeſſed v. 
: d cn AY e ee eee for we 
6 firſt. reading of the ſervice. in Edinburgh: But in order. 
„ 195 to judge more ſurely of men's diſpoſitions, the council / 
* delayed the matter till the 2 3d of July; and they even 
gave notice, the Sunday before, of their intention ta 
commerce the uſe of the new liturgy. As no conſider- 
1 able ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, they thought that 
3 tdey might ſafely proceed in their purpoſe ; and accord- 
"un ingly, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of 
Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſervice; the 
biſhop himſelf and many of the privy- council being pre- 
__— ſent, | But no ſooner had the dean opened the book, than . 
2 wmultitude of the meaneſt ſort, moſt of them women, 
| q _ 5 5 5 * King's Decl. PRO May, 5. 32. RE 7» King's Decl. p. a0. b 20. 
_— * Buyrnet's Mem. p. 31. Ruſhworth, vol. Ii. 8 "May, p. 3. 
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A pope © f . 


| i was impoſfible to proceed with the ſervice.” The bi- 
| ſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appeaſe the popu · Edinburgh. 
lace, had a ftool thrown ut him: The council was in- 
ſulted: And it was with difficulty, that the magiſtrates 
were able, partly by authority, partly by force, to expel 
the rabble, and to ſhut the doors againſt them. Gp pd 
tumult, however, ſtill continued without: Stones 
thrown at the doors and windows: And when! the ſecs 
was ended, the biſhop,” going home, was attacked, and 
narrowly eſcaped from the hands of the enraged multi- 
_ tude; In the afternoon, the privy-ſeal, becauſe he carried 
the biſhop in his coach, was ſo pelted with ſtones, and 
hooted at with execrations, and preſſed upon by the 
eager” populace, that, if his ſervants, winh drawn ſwords, 
had not kept them off, nn en been 
to the utmoſt danger ef; DIRE n N18 
Tove it was violently: ſulpeted, e ] 
pulaee; who alone appeared, had been inſtigated by ſome of | 
higher condition, yet no proof of it could be produced; 
and every one ſpake with diſapprobation of ——— 
neſs of the giddy multitude's, It was not thought ſafe, 
however, to hazard a new inſult by any new attempt to 
read the liturgy ; and the populace ſeemed, for the time, 
to be appeaſed and ſatisfied, But it being known, that 
the king ſtill perſevered in his intentions of impoſing that 
mode of worſhip, men fortified themſelves ſtill farther in 
their prejudices againſt it; and great multitudes reſorted 
to Edinburgh, in order to oppoſe the introduction of ſo 
hated 'a novelty f. It was not long before they broke 
our into the WY _"_ diſorder. "The s _ 
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we ed . wes aw rw them, but their application 
— tn chis ion the actors won of: ame 
ok Ge 00.00/40 eee K re 
zt men, however, began to unite and to encourage 
eh gther, in oppoſition to the religious innovations 
introduced into the kingdom. 
wete-ſigned and preſented by perſons of the higheſt qua- 


Iity; Fhe women took party, and, as is uſual, with 
wialener : The clergy, every where, loudly declaimed/ 
__  Agdinſipopery'andthe liturgy, which they repreſented. as 

the fame 2. The pulpits reſounded with vehement invec- | 
tives againſt antichciſt : And the. populace; Who firſt | 
oppoſed che ſervice,' was often] compared to Balaam's afs, - 

ES an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, but whoſe mouth 
„ta the admiration of the: 


had been opened by the L 
whole world, In ſhort, fanaticiſm mingling, with fac 


_ tions. private intereſt with the ſpirit of liberty, ſymptomg. 


appeared, on all en nee mne inſurrece 
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tion and diſorder. Si bores , Yo e Govt 


"Mio a wp6.4f whit ants 
was” all along averſe to the introducti 


Petitions to the council. 


turgy, repreſented to the king the ſtate A 


Tbe carl of Traquaire, the treaſurer; ſet. out for Long 


dan, in order to lay the matter more fully before him; 
Every circumſtance, whether the condition of England 


| todeliſt from ſo hazardous (an tempt : Yet yas ( Charley 
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appeared no marks of the good ſenſe, with which. he was w—— 
_ endowed : A lively inſtance of that ſpecies of :charaRter,. ag. | 
ſo frequently to. be met with; where there ae ſound, | = 
parts and judgment in every. diſcourſe and opinion in 
many 7 actions, indiſcretion and imprudence.. Men's wiews- 
of things are the reſult of their ane 
| Their N is regulated by, . aer ſtand | 
1 Fr. me ir e 3195-26 481 
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_ Charts had, nothing to le but a proclamation; in * 1 
which he pardoned all paſt o ences, and exhorted the peo - 

ple to be more obedient For the. future, and to ſubmit, 

peaceably to the uſe of the  liturgy., This. proclamation. 
Was inſtäntly encountered with a publie protefiation, pre- 

ſented by the carl of Hume and lord Lindgeſey; And 
this was the firſt 1 time, that wen of + quality had appeared. 


in any violent a& of oppoſition *, But this proved a criſis. 
The infurreCtion, which'had been adyanci Ern 


| dual and flow 


| Nene er, attended 7! On the contrary, a new. | 
order immediately took place. 'qur tables, as they * a 
called, were formed in Edinburgh. One 1 
| nobility, another of gentry, a third of miniſters,. 2 | 
of burgelles.. The table of gentry, was divided into many 
8 ſubordinate tables, according to their different cgunties. 
8 the hands of the four tables, the whole authority of the. 
Fog, Was placed. Orders were iſſued by them, and | 
eyery where obeyed, with the utmoſt regularity, * *. And 25 
among * firſt acts of their. e ee was 85 produce 5 
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firſt ebe 1 


e. formerly FEY by James in his youth, and 
mpoſe beter eee Hired 1 to | inflate the minds, 


— to cheriſh Kal to love. There follo! Ry * 
n, by which the ſubſcribers obliged them 


nn 
WO ſelves to reſiſt religious innovations, and to defend uy 
Scher againſt all oppoſition whatloever : And all this, for 


the greater glory of God, and the greater honour and 
advantage of their king and country . f The people, 


4 og ut diſtinction of rank or condition, of age or ſes 
Es ted to the ſubſcription of this covenant: Few, i in their 


© © Judgment, Jifapproved of it; and Rill fewer durſt openly | 
C33 condemt it. Toe King wine and counſellors them : 
ves ers, moſt of them, ſeized by the general conta- | 
Sion And! none but febels to God, and traitors to their 
— it was. thought, would withdraw themſelves 
from 16 falutary and fo pious a ; combination, 3 
"Tas *reacheroug, the cruel,” the unrelenting Philip, 
Adem fed with all the terrors of A Spaniſh inquiſition, | 
„ Was ſcarcely, during the preceding century, oppoſed in 
= the the Lin Countries with more determined fury, than was 
=: by dhe Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, at- 
= Jain rr! inoffenſiye Uturgy. e ee e 
June, Tux king began to apprehend the conſequences.” "He E 
=. 5 ſent" the marquis of Hamilton, 28 commiſſioner, wi = 
| $4 FOES authority ts treat with the covenanters, He required 
== : the covenatit” to be "renounced and recalled ; "And he. 
: EE, thought, that on "his part he had made very "farisfadtory 
=: 5 conceſſions, When he offered to 19 the canons and : 
Ko ur Rkügy, till, in a fair anch legal way, th ey could be. re. : 
| ceived; and foto model the high PK oat it ſhould 
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ations could not well — to any, "IR ener. 8 

leſs to thoſe who carried ſo much higher their pretenſions... i - 

The covenanters found themſelves ſeconded by the zeal - "wk fa: 

of the whole nation. Above ſixty thouſand people were 

aſſembled in a tumultuous manner about Edinburgh... „ 
Charles poſſeſſed no regular forces in either of his king= 

doms. And the diſcontents in England, though ſecret, 

were believed ſo violent, that the king, it was. thought, 

would find ĩt very difficult to employ i in ſuch a cauſe the 

power of that nation. The more, therefore, the popular 

leaders in Scotland conſidered their ſituation, the Jeſs | 

7 apprehenſion did they entertain of royal power, and Me." 
more rigorouſly did they inſiſt on entire ſatisfaction. In 

anſwer to Hamilton's demand of renouncing the cove- 

nant, they plainly told him, that they would ſooner 

renounce their baptiſm ". And the miniſters: invited the 75 

commiſſioner himſelf to ſubſeribe it; by informing him; . 

« With what peace and comfort it kad filled the hearts 

<« of all God's people; what reſolutions and beginnings . 

 _ of reformation of manners were ſenſibly perceived in 
all parts of the nation, aboye any meaſure they had, . 

ever before found or could have expected ; how great , 
glory the Lord had received thereby; and what conſi- 

4 dence they had, that God Fows, make Scotland a 2 

4 bleſſed kingdom . 

Hau rox returned to London ' Made another truit⸗ 
leſs journey, with new conceſſions, to Edinburgh : Re- 
turned again to London; and was immediately ſerit back 
with ſtill more ſatisfaQtory conceſſions. , The king was 1 AND | 
now willing entirely to aboliſh the canons, the liturgy, © 
and the high commiſſion court. He was even reſolved to 
limit extremely the power of the biſhops, and was con- 
tent, if, on any terms, he could retain” that ôrder in the 
church of Scotland 7. And to enſure all theſe gracious” Pay 

n King" Decl. p. 87. = © © Thid, pe 88. e wal. a p · Sad ; 

_ Þ King's Deel, p. 133. Ruſhworth, + vol. it, P. 7. 
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= arice might be redreſſed and remedied. Theſe ſucceſſive 
1 condeſfons of the king, which yet came fill hort of the 
© rifing demands of the malecontents, diſcovered his own 
8 wealtneſs, encouraged their inſolence, and gave no ſatis- 
faction. The offer, however, of an allembly and a par- 
| Rament, "$i which they expected to be entirely maſters, 

5 was willingly embraced by the covenanterss 

- "Ennanuss, perceiving what advantage his enemies had 
teteaped from their covenant, reſolved to have a covenant 
0 on his ſide; and he ordered one to be drawn up for that 
purpoſe. It conſiſted of the fame violent renuhciation 
of popery above-mentioned ; which, though the king 
did not approve of it, he thought it ſafeſt to adopt,” in 
- order to remove all the! ſuſpicions entertained againſt him. 
As the covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence 
againſt all oppoſition, had been careful not to except the 

„ Eikg's Charles had formed a bond, which was annexed 
o this renunclation, and which expreſſed the ſubſcribers. 
5 : Jury and loyalty. to his majeſty J. But the covenanters, 5 
oy iving, that this new covenant was only meant to 
weaken and divide them, received it with the utmoſt ſcorn 
And deteſtation. And without delay, they proceeded to 
model the future aſſembly, from which ſuch . at- 

DL chievements were expected i. 

'A 3 Tan genius of that religion, hah prevailed is in 7 7 
= ; land, and-which, every day, was ſecretly gaining ground 
In Eng gland, was far from inculcating deference and ſub- 

| RO mien to the eccleſiaſtics, merely as ſuch; Or rather, 
i - _ by nouriſhing in every individual, the higheſt raptures 
4 and eeſtaſies of devotion it conſecrated, in a manner 
euer individual, and in his own eyes, beſtowed a charac- 
1 £ ter on ** much, ſuperior, to at forms and ceremo- 
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nion inſtitutions could alone confer, © 


ous worſhip and diſciplitiey | were doth poor, and in final | _ ; 
numbers 3 nor are they, in general, to be conſidered, 'at 
| leaſt in the beginning, as the ringleaders of the ſedition 
which was raiſed on their account. On the contrary, 
the laity, apprehending, from ſeveral inſtances, which 
occurred, a ſpirit of moderation in that order, reſolved: 5 
to. domineer entirely in the aſſembly, which was ſun- 
moned, and to hurry on the eccleſiaſtics by the ' fame” — . 
N e ee 5 
ported *, 8 | | 

Ir had: 3 uſual, — the eſtabliſhment of pon 

1 fos each preſbytery to ſend to the aſſembly, beſides two 
- of ————— e eee e and, as 0 


8 P45 in that. octiefinticat: court, 1 
; equalled the eccleſiaſtics, Not only this inſtitution; 
ict James, apprehenſive of zeal in the laity, had abo· 
libed, was now revived by the covenanters: They alſo 
introduced an innovation, which ſerved ſtill. farther to 
teduce the clergy to ſubjection. By an edick of the tables, | 
whoſe authority was ſupreme, an elder from each pariſh 

was ordered to attend the preſbytery, and to giye bis vote e 
in — 4 choice both of the commiſſioners and miniſters, , | 7 
who ſhould be deputed to the aſſembly. As it is not f 
uſual for the miniſters, who are put in the liſt of candi- | 
dates, to claim a vote, all the elections, dy that mean, ö 5 
fell into the hands of the laity.; The moſt furious of il! 
5 ranks were choſen : And the more to overawe the clergy, I 
= new device was fallen upon, of chuſing, my * 
— p. 138, 189. - Ruſhwortb, vol, tic 'p, 95, 2 


| t A-prefbytery. in Scotland is an inferior eccleſiaſtical court; the lame w kde 
was afterwards called a Claffis in England, and is compoled of the clergy of 5353 
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Glaſgow: eſide ee 
concourſe of: the. et ee benery orf 
1 intereſt were preſent, either as members, 
aſſeſſors, or ſpectators; and it was apparent, that the 
; reſolutions, taken by aner. could here meet 
with ner of oppoſition. A firm determination 
„ be line, of; aten aboliſhing epiſcopary 3” 
Aud as a pre e toit, there was laid before the preſ- 
bdytery of Edinburgh, and ſolemnly read in all the 
Churches of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt the 
biſhops, as guilty all of them, of hereſy, Gaps my” 
perjury, cheating, inceſt, adultery, fornicatic . 
ſmwearing, drunkeuneſs, gaming, 3 e 
and every other erime which had occurred to the accu- 
ſers v. The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declining the autho—- 
rity of the aſſembly; the commiſſioner too proteſted * 
ag againſt; that court, as illegally conſtituted and elected; 
and, in his majeſty's name, diſſolved it. This meaſure 
was foreſeen,” and little regarded. The court ſtill con- 
' tinued/to fit, and to finiſh; their buſineſs . All the acts 
ol aſſembly, ſince the acceſſion of James to the crown. / 
of England, were, upon pretty reaſonable grounds, de- 
clared null and invalid. The acts 'of parliament, which 
affected eccleſiaſtical affairs, were were ſuppoſed, on that very. 
| Epiſropacy account, to have no manner of authority. And thus 
aboliſhed. epiſcopacy, the high commiſſion, the articles of Perth, 
the canons,” and the liturgy, were aboliſhed and declared 
unlawful: And the whole fabric, which James and 
Charles, in a long courle of years, had been rearing with 
anch. care and policy, fell at once to the ground. 
e Decl. 5. 295, 191, 298. Guthey, p. 30 Ger. King's 
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power was the old preſbyterian principle, which hac 
been zealouſly/ adopted at the reformation, and which, 
though James and Charles had obliged the church pub- 
liciy to diſclaim. it, had ſecretly been adhered to by all 
ranks of people. It was commonly aſked, whether Chriſt 
or the king were ſuperior? And as. the anſwer ſeemed _ 
obvious, it was inferred, that the aſſembly, being Chriſt's _ 
es was ſuperior, in all ſpiritual matters, to the 
parliament, which was only the king's. But as the cove- 
ts nanters. were, ſenſible, that this conſequence, though it 
ſieemed to them irrefragable, would not be aſſented to by 
the king; it became neceſſary to maintain their religious 
tenets by military force, and not to truſt entirely to ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtance, of which, however, they held them- 
ſelves. well aſſured. They caſt their eyes on all ſides, 
-abroac mien home, whence: ever Oye l en any. 
; aid or ſupport. 5 
Arx Jang ad Holland had kink: into a Jrague 
; eren 1 nv 
chey were to conquer and to divide between them the Low _ 
Country provinces, England was invited to preſerve a neu- CUE 
trality between the contending parties, while the French 
and Dutch ſhould attack the maritime towns of Flanders. 
But the king replied to d' Eſtrades, the French ambaſſa- 
dor, who opened the propoſal, that he had a ſquadron 
ready, and would eroſs the ſeas, if neceſſary, with an 
army of eg men, in order to prevent bun 
conqueſts . This anſwer, which proves, that Charles, 
though 3 his mind with an imprudent candour, 
had, at la uire "0 8 idea of national intereſt, 
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* Richlieu; an l And i rebehgs 
chat politic and enterprizing miniſter carefully fomented 
| the firſt commotions in Scotland, and ſecretly ſupplies 
the coventiiters wich mene? and arma, in orde 

"Boy Ws: ener of the & Scottiſh : 
N _T ares commonwealth could take 9 
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tmꝛan ad e — combination „ inflamed with 


bigotry for religious 
able object. The whole kingdom . in a 
chgaged ; and the men . eaten ability ſoon a © 

to maintain Th 
ed to temporize, — at 2 Yaced 
— — charles An 

_ equally ſupple and inflexible, cautious and det. 
and entirely qualified to make a figure during at, 

and turbulent period. The earls of Rothes, Caſſils 


troſe, Lothian, the lords Lindeley, Loudon; Veſter, Bals 


wmerino, diſtinguiſhed] themſelves in chat party. Many 
8 1 ee eee 
wars, particularly under Guſtavus; and cheſe were in- 


he cominar Was entruſted to Leſley,” a ſoldier of . 
ly l ability. Forces were regularly inliſted and 
eee, Arms were commiſſioned and imported from 
7 wee ountries. A few caſtles, which belonged to 
the king, being unprovided , 
Settiſons, were ſoon ſeized. And the whole country, 
encept a ſmall part, here the marquis of Huntley, fill | 
dadhered to the king, bting: in „„ 
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2 rind over to aſſt their country in her preſent neceſſity 


. 


with ng " Beſides: the inferior Coreg 

who laboured for pay, incredible numbers of 2 eers, „„ 

even noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to __ 1 
85 | work; and deemed the moſt abje& employment to be dig- „ 
„ ee e cauſe.” Women too, of ranx 

* n,' forgetting the delicacy of their ſex, and 

e decorum of their character, were intermingled with® _ 
his foreſt "rxbblsy; and Carriet en dheir ſhoulders the: Fg 
rubbiſh, requiſite for completing the fortifications ©, as. 

Ws muſt not omit another auxiliary of the covenant- 
ers, and no inconſiderable one; a propheteſs, who w 
much followed and admired by all ranks of people. Her 

name was Michelſon; a woman full of whimſies,. partly ' 
hyſterical; partly religious; and inflamed with a zealous. 
concern forthe eceleſiaſtical (diſcipline: of the preſbyte- 
rians. She ſpoke at certain times only, and had often 
interruptions of days and ect e But when ſhe ben | 
nee” ey and every word, which the dior; 2" re- 
ceived with veneration, as the moſt ſacred oracles. The 
covenant was her perpetual theme: The true, genuine | 
covenant," ſhe ſaid, was ratified in heaven: The kings 
covenant was an invention of Satan: When ſhe-ſpoke of 
Chriſt, ſhe commonly called him by the name of the co-- 
venanting Jeſus. Rollo, a popular preacher, and zealous 
covenanter, was her great favourite; and payed her; nx 
his part, no leſs veneration. Being deſired by the ſpec- 

tators to pray with her, and ſpeak to her; he anſwered, 
«© That he durſt not, and that it would be ill manners 
4 in dee Pen ee 1 Was ſpeaks. | 
cc * nga in DR” a NED e W 
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— 5 ear my = ae, no longer have been of any ſervice. 
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So great was Charles's averſion eilen mod n- 
nary meaſures, and fo ſtrong his affection to; his native 


\msrTORY « or GREAT. SIITAIN, - 
ed to reduce epiſcopal te 


to ſupport the crown; and this ſacrifice of his own in- 
_ tereſt he Was willing to make, in order to obtain public 
peace and tranquillit But he could not conſent entirely 
ts aboliſh an order, hich, he thought as eſſential to the 
being of a chriſtian church, as his Scottiſh ſubjects deem- 
ed it incompatible with that ſacred. inſtitution. This 
© narrowneſs of mind, if we would: be impartial, we muſt | 
either blame or excuſe equally on both ſides; and there- 
"by anticipate, by a little reſlection, that judgment, which 
time, by introducing new; ſubjects of . Will 
undoubtedly render quite familiar to poſterity. | 


* 
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m; that, it is probable, the conteſt in his breaſt 


| would be y equal. enen theſe Iaudable paſfions, 


and his attachment to the hierarchy. The latter affec- 
tion, however, prevailed for the time, and made him 
r eg thoſe military preparations, which he had project- 
© ed for ſubduing the refractory ſpirit of the Scotch nation. 
25 regular œconomy, he had not only payed all, the | 
debts contracted during the Spaniſh and French wars; 
but had amaſſed a ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds, 
Which he had reſerved for any ſudden exigency. The 
dueen had great intereſt with the catholics, both from 
| the ſympathy of religion, and from the favours. and in- 
13 which ſhe, had been able to to procure, them. 
She nom employed her credit, and perſuaded. them, that 
8 was reaſonable to give large contributions, as a mark 
of their duty to the king, during this urgent neceſſity . 
A conſiderable ſupply. was gained by this means; to the 
great ſcandal of the puritans, who were offended at ſee- 
ig te king on ſuch good terms with Hs pupils and; 
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CnarLEs's fleet was formidable aa well apple | 1 
Having put 5000 land forces on board, he entruſted it to 
the marquis of Hamilton, who had orders to fail to e 
frith of Forth, and to cauſe a diverſion in the forces of the 
malcontents. An army was levied of near 20,000 foot, pa 
and aboye 3000 horſe, and was put under the command ' 
of the earl of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, but 
celebrated neither for military nor political abilities. 
The earl of Eſſex, a man of ſtrict honour, and Atem 
popular, eſpecially among the ſoldiery; was appointed EN 
lieutenant-general : The carl of Holland was general of 
the horſe. The king himſelf joined the army, and he n 
ſummoned all the Peers of England to attend him. 144 1 
whole had the appearance of a ſplendid court, rather than VC» 
of a military armament ; and in this ſituation, carrying | 
more ſhow than real force with ty the TIER TY * 


Berwic ons 
Tux Scottiſh : army was as. numerous as s that « the Es 
king, but inferior in cavalry. The officers had more re- N 


putation and experience; and the ſoldiers, though undiſ- | 

 ciplined and ill armed, were animated, as well by the 

national averſion to England and the dread of becoming 

a province to their old enemy, as by an unſurmountable ſs 

fervour of religion. The pulpits bad extreme! afiſted 

the officers in levyirig recruits, and had thundered out 
anathemas againſt all thoſe who went not out to afſiſt the 5 1 
Lord againſt the mighty b. Vet ſo prudent were the leaders. 
of the malcontents, that t immediately ſent ſubmiſfive | I 
meſſages to the TD > ED craved leave to be 28 to 85 
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| both ſides. Should he ſubmit to the pretenſions of the 
to their religious prejudices; ſuch. a check would be 


. with much difficulty, been thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland, that he muſt expect, for ever after, to retain, 


The great men, e pede by fo ſenſible oY ink 


98 uote former heentoutaeſs; "Ihe Ge would retain 


it was much to be feared, would imitate ſo bad an ex- ; 


. republican and puritanical- factions, would expect, by 
the ſame ſeditious practices, to attain the ſame e 


and ſo animated in its own defence ; and yet had often 
been able to foil or elude. the force of England, combined 5 


11 * torr their 2 A. ent neal furious 3, and 1 | 
chat, as they were not yet daunted by any ill ſucceſs, na W-— 
5h reaſonable terms could. be expected from them. Wich 


regard therefore to a treaty, great difficulties occurred on 
malcontents ; beſides that the prelacy muſt be ſacrificed 
given to regal authority, which had, very lately, and 


in that kingdom, no more than the appearance of 1 ir of 


their innate arrogance: And the people, unprotected by 4 
juſtice, would recognize no other authority, than that 
which they found to domineer over them. - England al 


ample; and having already a ſtrong propenſity towards 


To adyance fo far, without bringing the rebels to a total 
ſubmiſſion, at leaſt to reaſonable conceſſions, was ta 
os they, in all 1925 W They 1 for rebel, | 
” Oy the hes: 3 Chailes 3 hat Scotland 
Was never before, under any of his anceſtors, ſo united, 


heartily 3 in one cauſe, and enured by long practice: to the 
uſe of arms. "Mane: much greater difficulty ſhould he . 


ind, at preſent, to ſubdue, by violence, a people, in- 


gamed with religious prejudices; while he could only - 


ROS ts «nation, nn | 
ob , oe no lukewarm | 
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lukewarm in his ſervice ;. or what, was more n ones. 
: ed, ay of them engaged in the ſame party with the . ö 
— Jbbels d, Should the war be only protracted beyond a = 
7 (and who could expect to finiſh it in that pe-. 
nod 7) his areafures-would fail him; and, for ſupplys h 
muſt have recourſe to an Engliſh parliament, which, be. 1 
bun —— had ever found more ready to en- 
cC.roach on the prerogatives, than to ſupply the neceflities, 
eee Andd what if he receive a defeat from the 
rebel army? This misfortune; was far from being im- 
een ere eee ee cauſe, and | 


the ſane. indifference, which W belongs toimerce» e 
ine, by which 1 


nary troops, without poſſeſſing the diſcipli 

ſuch troops are commonly diſtinguiſhed. - And the conſe-- 
quences of a Leben n _ Was eee . 
hou perſuade him to puny it. 1 0 e 

"Tr is evident, chat Charles had alen e Ge 


party: For, eee eee 5 
all. eee er ſudden pacification; in Which it 
tipu ated, that he ſhould withdraw his fleet ane 
e that, within eight and forty hours, the Scots 
ſhould diſmiſs their forces; that the king's forts ſhould 
de reſtored to him; bis authority be acknowledged and 
a general aſſembly and a parliament be im nediate | 
moned, in order to compoſe all differences l. — | 
were the reaſons, which engaged the king to admit ſuch - 
ſtrange mega peace, it is vain e e ere 
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ese Eng iſh the grievances,” ee Bras: : 
| ured, and the ill counſels,” which had been 
- ſuggeſted to. thei: ſovereign. + T beir liberties, *they ſaid; 
were invaded: The prerogatives of een | 
beyond all former precedent : Illegal: ourts ei : The 
- hierarchy exalted at the expence' of national — 5 
8 And ſo: many new ſuperſtitions introduced by the haughty 
tyrannical prelates, as begat a juſt ſuſpicion, that a pro. 
ject was ſeriouſly formed for the reſtoration of 'popery. 
The king's conduct, ſurely, in Scotland, had been, in 
every thing, except in eſtabliſhing the eccleſiaſtical ca- 
nons, more legal and juſtifiable, than in England; yet 
was there ſuch a general reſemblance, in the complaints 
of . Ae, that the Engliſh readily aſſented to all 
the repreſentations of the 'Scottiſh malcontents, and be- 
eee eee 
into the violent counſels, which they had embraced. So 
far, therefore, from being willing to ſecond the king in 
ſubduing the free ſpirits of the Scots ; they rather pitied 
that unhappy people, who had been puſhed to thoſe ex- 
tremities; And they thought, that the example of ſuch 
neighbours, ag well as their aſſiſtance, might, ſome time, 
> be advantageous to England, and encourage her to reco- 5 
er, by a vigorous effort, her violated laws and liberties. 
The gentry and nobility, who, without attachment to 
the court, without command in the army, attended in 
great numbers the Engliſh camp, greedily ſeized, and 
propagated, and gave authority to theſe ſentiments; A 
Jand, with a conſiderable detachment of the Englimm 
forces, had made before a detachment of the Scotch, 
eguſed all theſe humours to blaze up at once; And the 
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CHARLES, having ſo far Gag Nea meaſures, 


avid with a ſteddy reſolution, to have proſecuted: then} 


and have ſubmitted to every tolerable condition; demand. 


ed by the aſſembly and parliament; nor ſhould he have © 
recommenced hoſtilities, but on account of ſuch enor- 

mous and unexpected pretenſions, as would have juſtified | 
his canſe, if poſſible, to the whole Engliſh nation, 80 
far, indeed, he adopted this plan, that he agreed, not 


only to confirm his former conceſſions, of abrogating the 
canons, the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and the arti- 


cles of Perth; but alſo to aboliſh the order itſelf of 


biſhops, for which he had ſo zealouſly contended i. But 
this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt violence, which 
he could impoſe on his diſpoſition and prejudices : He 


even ſecretly retained an intention of ſeizing favourable 
opportunities, in order to recover the ground, which he 
had loſt n. And one ſtep farther he could not prevail 
with himſelf to advance. The aſſembly, when it met, 


payed no deference to the king's prepoſſeffons, bungen 
full indulgence to their own. They voted epiſcopa 


be unlawful in the church of Scotland: He was wüling 
to allow it contrary to the conſtitutions of that church, 
They ſtigmatiſed the liturgy and canons, as popiſh-: He 
agreed fimply to aboliſh them. They denominated the 
high commiſſion, tyranny: He was content to ſet it 


_— nin parliament, which fat _— ——_——— 3 | 


| pretenſion: which tended to diminiſh the civil 
eee eee May, p. 46. 1 Rad. vol. ili. 
F = Burnet's Memoirs, 5. 1. a lp; 1. 
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; eee 
| pount-of. theſe.claims, which. might Ms, foreſeen, 
Os bee eder gr wn eee 


- a 8 


10 


5 eee eee him ob reg | 
2X, Amd, an thb ſoldiers had been held ſolely by mer - 
Y denary views, it was not po without great trouble, | 
DS and expence, and loſs of time, again to aſſemble them. 
Z . cormantria-bad. condludeds: that their | 
| pretenſions being ſo contrary to the | 
more to the inclinations of the king, it was likely, that . 
they ſhould. again be obliged to ſupport their cauſe by 
arms; and they were therefore. careful, in diſmiſſing their 
rve nothing but the appearance of a paci- 
The officers had orders to be ready on 
the firſt ſummons: The ſoldiers were warned not to think 
„„ the nation ſecure from an Engliſh invaſſon; And the reli. 
. gious zeal, which animated all ranks of men, made them 
VV‚ immediately fn to their ſtandards, as foon as the trumpet | 
was ſounded by their / ſpiritual and temporal leaders. 
- | The (credit; which, in their laſt expedition; they had 
- a  _—_— . 
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| N be rnſulficicat to. ee dane, £ 
1 parliament, therefore, forme 
muſt now, after above eleven, years intermiſſion, after per 
the king bad tried many irregular. methods of taxation 
after multiplied diſguſts given to the-puritanical party, be 
ſummoned to aſſemble, n the maſt a We 
of the crown, _ 

Tux earl of Teague tad intercepted. a letter, 1 1 
ten to the king of France by the Scottiſh malcontents 3 


ly ſo unkind 1 Rable, 2 5 — 


and had conveyed this letter do the king. Charley, rag 


repenting of the large conceſſions made to the Scots, 
partly diſguſted at their freſh inſolences and pretenſions, 
ſeized this opportunity of breaking with them. He had 


thrown into the Tower lord Loudon, commiſſioner from 


the covenanters; one of the perſons who had ſigned the 
treaſonable letter 3, And he now laid the matter before 
the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame by the reſent- . 
ment, and alarm by the danger, of this application to a 
foreign power. By the mouth of the lord keeper, Finch, 
he diſcovered his wants, and informed them, that he had 
been able to aſſemble his army, and to ſubſiſt them, not 
by any revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by means of 4 
large debt of above 300,000 pounds, which he had con- 
tracted, and for which he had given ſecurity upon the 
E crown-lands. He repreſented, that it was neceſſury to 
grant ſupplies for the e and urgent demands of 
bis military armaments: That the ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced, the time precious, and none of it muſt be loſt 
in deliberation: That though his coffers were empty, 
they had not been exhauſted by unneceſſary pomp, an; 
——— CY | 8 


5 ora ny and parliament”. 7% paar, t ood 


0 = "i 2 cloud, had fallen in fiveet and refreſhing ſhowers on 


Arn 
conduct ſuitable to a juſt, pious, and gracious king, and 8 


the ſame fields, from which they had, at firſt, been ex- 
Baked: That though he deſtred ſuch immediate affiſtance 

as might prevent, for the time, a total diſorder in the 
rninent; he was far from any intention of precluding 


them from their right to enquire into the ſtate of the 
kingdom, and to offer him petitions for the redreſs of 
| their grievances : That as much as was poſſible of this 
_ Feafon ſhould afterwards be allowed them for that pur- 


poſe : That as he expected only ſuch ſupply at preſent as 
the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it would beer re- 


quißte to aſſemble them again next winter, when t 


mould have full leiſure to conclude” whatever dulinen 
had, this ſeſſion, been left imperfect and unfiniſhed : 


: That the parliament of Ireland had twice put ſuch n 


in his good intentions as to grant him, in the beginning 
orf the ſeffion, a large ſupply, and had ever experienced 


good effects from the confidence repoſed in him: And 
circumſtance, his people ſhould find his 


T1 © * 


fuch as was calculated to promote an entire derer e 


However plauſible theſe topics, WN 255 WY rs 
preſſion on the houſe of commons. By ſome illegal, and 


. feveral ſuſpicious meaſures of the crown, and by the 
- Courageous oppoſition, which particular perſons, amidſt 
dangers and "hardſhips, had made to them; the minds of 
men, throughout the nation, had taken Rick a turn as to 


8 aleribe every honour to the refractory oppoſers of the 


| the only lovers of their ce 


ing and the miniſters.” "Theſe 1 were the only Pn 
ps too, the only ee ene An eaſor on 
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_ ſhameful. proftitution. . N "This general po of, "thought, hn 
wich has, more or leſs, prevailed in England, during. 19%" 
near a.century and a half, and which has been the cauſe - : "= 

of much good and much ill in public affairs, never pre- | 

_ dominated more than during the reign of Charles, The 

_ preſent houſe of commons, being compoſed entirely of 
1 country-gentlemen, who came into parliament, with all 

their native prej judices about them, could not f: ail to con. 

tain a majority of theſe ſtubborn Patriot. 1 
__ + AFFAIRs-likewiſe, by means of the Scottiſh 3 

tion; and the general diſcontents in England, were draws, 

ing ſo near to a criſis, that the leaders of the houſe, - 

ſagacious and penetrating, began to foreſee. the conſe- 

quences, and to hope, that the time, ſo long wiſhed for, 

was now come, when royal authority muſt fall into a ; 

We ſubordination on popular aſſemblies, and when. pub- Fo 

lic liberty muſt — a full aſcendant. By reducing by 

| wn. to neceſſities they had hitherto, found, chat 

the king had e puſhed into violent counſels, which. | 
had ſerved extremely the purpoſes of his adverſaries : 
And by multiplying theſe neceſſities it was foreſeen, 
that his prerogative, undermined N ſides, muſt, at „ 
laſt, be overthrown, and be no longer dangerous to he 3 
privileges of the people. Whatever, therefore, tended ; 
to compoſe: the differences between king and parliament, 
and to preſerve the government uniformily in its preſent "0 
re, was zealouſly oppoſed by theſe popular leaders n "1 
2 their paſt conduct and ee gave mne e 
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Tue ſubje&t of Pym's harangue has been ſufficiently ex? 
ö plained above; where we gave an accoutit of all the grie- 
vances, imaginary in the church, more real in the ſtateß 
of which the nation, at that time, ſo Ioudly complained . 
The houſe began with examining the'behaviour of the 
ſpeaker the laſt day of the former parliament; when he | 
refuſed, om account of the king's command, to put the 
' queſtion: And they declared it a breach of privitege: 
They proceeded next to enquire: into the impriſonment | 
- ind proſecution of Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valen- 
tine: The affair of ſhip- was canvaſſed: And 
plentiful ſubject of enquiry was ſuggeſted on all hands. 
Grievances were regularly claſſed. under three heads; 
choſe with regard to privileges of parliament, to the pro- 
perty of the ſubject, and to religion a. The king; ſeeing 
a large and inexhauſtible field opened, reaches hin! 1 
for ſupply; and finding his meſſage ineffectual, he came 
to the houſe of peers, and deſired their good offices with: 
the commons. The peers were very ſenſible of the kings 


urgent neceffties; and thought, that ſupply; on this 


| Jon ought, both in reaſon and in deceney; to 8⁰ 18 
defore grievances. They ventured to repreſent their 
ſenſe of the matter to the commons; but their interceſſion 


did harm The commons had always claimed, as their | . 


jp peculiar province, the granting of ſupplies ; and, though 
the peers had here gone no farther than offering advice, 
the lower houſe immediately thought proper to vote % 1 
unuſual and unprecedented an interpoſition to be a brench 
of pririlege v Charles, in order to bring the matter of bs 
ſupply to ſome iſſue, ſolicited the houſe with new meſ- 
| n Aud rk har dp mae gave great alarm 
s Cbarende b rob. vol. Hi p. 113u. my v . o 
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money levied Had nr veil bent r — 


expended on equipping the navy; he now went fo far as 
to offer them to aboliſh entirely that impoſition; by any 
law, Which the commons ſhould' think proper” to preſent 
to him. In return, he aſked! only, for his neceflities, & 4 
ſupply of twelve ſubſidies, about ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds, and that payable in three years; but, at the 
fame time; he let them know, that, conſidering the ſitu- 
ation of his affairs, 'a delay would be equivalent to a de- 
nial * The king, though the majority was againſt hin 
never had more friends in any houſe of commons; and 
eee eee e h great neal 
Tr was urged! by de rtizan r colin Pat 
happieſt occaſion, which the fondeſtwiſhes could ſuggeſt, 
was now preſented, for removing all diſguſts and jealou- 
ſies between king and people, and for, reconciling theit 
ſovereign, for ever, to the uſe of parliaments. That ir 
they, on their part, 1 id afide all enormous claims and 
pretenfions, and dan þ in a reaſonable manner,” "for 
the public neceffities ;-the df n picion 
of any inſatiable ambition or oat uſurpation in the 
crown. That though due regard had not always Been 
bal during this reign, do the rights of the people, ct. 
no invaſion of them had been altogether deliberate + nd 
voluntary; much leſs, the reſult of wantorr't nd 
ihne ;/ and ſtill Teſs, of a formed deſign n eee 
. That to repoſe à reaſonable confidence m 
the king, and . genetouſly to ſupply his preſent wants, 
which proceeded neither from prodigality nor miſconduct, 
| would be the true means of gaining on his generous nav 
ture, and ra Mn by a” me violence, ſuch conceſ- 
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dear. a conſiderable offer, and was 


not only on tha word 

zentleman (the expteſ- 

| Gon which he my 8 1 uſe). that, after. the 
| wa ted, the parliament ſhould ſtill have 
liberty. to. continue their deliberations : Could it be ſuſ- 
pected, that any man, any prince, much leſs ſuch a one, 
| word was, as yet, ſacred and inviolate, would, 


| 2 a motive, forfeit bis honour, and, wich it, 


ll future, truſt: and ce 2»: by breaking a promiſe, 
ſo public and ſo ſolemn ' That even if the parſiament 
e, :onfidence in him, they 
neither loſt any thing, nor incurred any | aol ſince it 
Vas evidently neceſſary, for. the ſecuritMdf public peace, 
to ſupply him with money, in order to ſuppreſs the-Scot- 
 Liſh rebellion, - That he had ſo far ſuited his firſt demands 
to their prejudices, that he only afked a ſupply for a few 
months, and was willing, after. ſo ſhort a truſt. from 
dem, to fall again into dependance, and to truſt. them 
| for his farther ſupport and. ſubſiſtence. That if he now 
to, deſire. ſomething farther, he alſo made them, 


depend on them for a, "revenue, which was 
rin ir public. þoqovr aud. ſecurity. | That 


3 hetween, king and. parliament :. And if they | 


ſhould refuſe it on their part, eſpecially. with. ci | 
 "Nances, of ſuch outrage and indignity ; What xould be 
but a, total diſſolution of n. on; 4 


. it was urged by the 
3 party, that the court had diſe 0 
„ ee ſymptoms. of that mutual truſt-and. conb- 
enn N the com- 
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dee, That 0 W years it arllam 2 
| the long zelt 1 that was was t to be Sund f in the 74 glim afinals, | 
Was lien "indic cation 'of the Jealouſy "LS 


1 1 A "I i '' ; 


ee xa 0 


ad ermimont of an 


a the peop e or rather of Jehgns | formed” for the or the s 


ſup preſſion of all t their liberties and privileges. "That the 
rofl might 3 well plead neceſſity ; ; nor could any 1 thing is, 


| indeed, "be A ffronger, p roof. of ſome invincible necefſity 
: than 1 25 embraeing 4 n am cafure,. for which: they. bad cog 


* 


carefully obſerved Ns their. anceſt 


dreffed' al" national” grievances, and . have's 


ceived fo violent an "averſion, as the aſſembling of an 
Engliſh, parliament. That this necellity, Sowever, Was. 


purely 1 miniſterial, not national; And if the fame, Stier. 


vances, eccleliaſtical and civil, under which this. nation 
itſelf laboured, bad puſhed | the Scots t to extremities ; 5, way. 
it requiſite, that the Engliſh ſhould forge their on 


chains, by impoſing chains on. their unkappy neighbours . 


That the ancient practice of parliament. was to give gie. IS 


Vances. the precedency of ſupply 15 that this Roa ſa 


terpreted a as any pec | 

That a 1 Which 1 been fy 1 times 
the moſt favourable to liberty, could not, in common, 
prudence, be departed from, where Tuck. undeniable a- 
| ſons for ſuſpicion had been afforded. That it was fidicu-. 2 
| jous to plead the adyanced ſeaſon, and the 1 urgent occaſion. 8 


for ſupply ; ; when, it plainly appeared, that, in ofder to * 


afford a pretence for this topic, and to ſeduce the com- 


mons, great political contrivance had. been. employed. 
That the writs for elections wete iſſued early i in n che win 


ter; and if the meeting of parliament had not purpoſely . 
been delayed.. till ſo near the, commencement of. military 


operations, there had been leiſure! ſufficient: to. have. re. 


ter: rargs to an n exanhation” of the” ; 
. 
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0 ona P. ſupply r. That the intention of ſo groſs. an artifice was 
to engage the commons, under pretence of neceſſity, to t 
„ Violate the regular order of parliament; and a kin: 
of that kind being once eſtabliſhed, no enquiry into pub- 
5 lie meaſures would afterwards be permitted. That ſcarcely 
LY any argument, more unfayourable, could be pleaded for 
| ſupply, than an offer to aboliſh ſhip-money ;' a taxation, 
che moſt. illegal and the moſt dangerous, that had ever, 
in any reign, been impoſed upon the nation. And that, | 
bp: bargaining for the remiſſion of that duty, the com- 
mons would, in a manner, ratify the authority, by which 
"ih had been levied z or, at leaſt, give encouragement for 
. advancing new pretenſions'of a like nature, in hopes of 
* them on like advantageous conditions. 

- Tupsn reaſons, joined to ſo many occaſions of ir 
humour, ſeemed to ſway with the greater number: But 
_— 1 make the matter worſe, Sir Harry Vane, the ſecretary, 
. told the commons, without any authority from the king, 
| 5 0 | chat nothing leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted 
E: s a compenſation for the abolition of fhip-money. This 
. proceeding from the indiſcretion, if we are not 
rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, diſpleaſed the 
| houſe, by ſhowing a ſtiffneſs and rigidity in the king, 
LS. | "which, in a claim fo ill grounded, was deemed inexcu- 
Ee” fable *, „ We are informed likewiſe, that ſome men, who 
Pere thought to underſtand the ſtate of the nation, affirm- 
ed in the houſe, that cnc amount of twelve ſubſidies was . 


5 F 4 / The ee probably he 8 the . ſo * 

. Vat, that, be reſolved to try, eee of commons would be more 

: 4 _ compliant. than their predeceſſors, and grant him ſupply on any reaſonable 

terms. The urgency of the occaflon, and the little time allowed for debate 

were motives and reaſons, which he reſerved againſt the malcontents i in the 

.- Houſe,” Ne would not truſt them with a Jong feffion, till he had ſeen ſome: 

1 beter r their compliance : A ſentiment nai tural OP in 1 bins · 
JJ  . bw: No ra "ny e, oy 805 
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2 times, with regard to taxes 
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were the happy ignorance and inexperience of thoſe 


He 


Tus king was in great 3 1 | 


| 6 that his friends i in the: houſe were out- numbered . 


his enemies, and that the ſame counſels were till preva- 


lent, which had ever bred ſuch oppoſition and diſturbs 
ance, © Inſtead” of hoping, that any ſupply, would. be 


granted him, to carry on war againſt the Scots, whom 
the majority of the houſe regarded as their beſt friends 


and firmeſt allies; he expected every day, that they 


would preſent him an addreſs for making peace with thoſe 


s. And if the houſe met again, a vote, he was in- 


formed, would certainly paſs, to blaſt his revenue of 


ſhip- money; and thereby renew all the oppoſition, 


which, with fo much difficulty, he bad ſurmounted, in 
keying that taxation. Where great evils lie on all ſides, 


it is very difficult to follow the beſt counſel ; nor is it any 
wonder, that the king, whoſe capacity was not equal to 


f ituations of ſuch extreme delicacy, ſhould haſtily have 
formed and executed the reſolution of diſſolving this par- Difblution; 


liament: A meaſure, however, of which he ſoon after 


repented, and which the ſubſequent events, more than 
any convincing reaſon, inclined every one to condemn. 

The laſt parliament, which had ended with ſuch rigour 
and violence, had yet, at firſt, covered their intentions 
with greater appearance of moderation than this aol. 


ment:had-hicherto aſſumed. W 0 


A abrupt and violent Akeda ene . 5 

| Aiſdottezes among the people, who uſually" put entire 
confidence in their repreſentatives, and expect from them 

the redreſs of all grievances. As if there were not already 
ſufficient grounds of complaint, the king perſevered ſtill 


in 1 3 which, from 6xp e he might 
* mie eo on 
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. nb than could be found. in all England, Such e f 32 1 
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| 4 council; and refuſing to give any account of their con 
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man of that © 


neroav or oke Warren 2 


Bettie and Sir 7 Tiatbem Wers ld 


dutt in Paaren were committed to priſon. All the 
is and complaints, Which had been ſent to the 


finnittec of religion, were demanded from Crew, chair- 

inittee ; and on his refuſal to deliver 
them, be was ſent to the Tower. The ſtudies and even 
the pockets of the earl of Warwie and lord Broke, before 
the expiration of privilege, were ſearched, in expectatioſi 
of finding treaſoriable papers. Theſe aste of authority 
were interpreted; with ſome appearance of realen, to be 


invaſtons on the rights f national aſſemblies vo. But the 


ver reſpected ſufficiently the privileges of parliament; 


king, after the firſt p 


nion which he met with, ne- 


by his example, he further confirmed their reſolutiunz 
when they ſhould wht eye aries. arte 
the prerogatives of the crown. - PL ny bl Fd 

Proven: the' parliament was iflolved; 4 convoca- 
tion was ſtill allowed to ſit; a practice, of Ae e 
the reformation; there were but fem inſtances % und 
which was for that reaſon ſuppoſed. by many tobe irre- 


gular. Beſides granting to the king a ſupply from the 


| ſpirituality,” and framing many canons, the convocations 
jealous of like inbovations, with thoſe which had taken 


place in Scotland, impoſed an oath on tlie clergy, and 
the graduates in the univerſities, by whieli every one 
ſwore to maintain the eſtabliſhed government of the 
church by archbiſhops, biltops, deans, chapters, & . 
Theſe duet ths get cat Te brad of the, 
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tkitfty or tbe convocation hs indeed, in moltreſpefis; independent of thei 


na ett and there-was no reaſon, which required the one to be diflolved _ 
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Was 19 to be centered. And . 
cauld: aſtbrd more ſubject of ridicule, than eg 
n contained an et cætera in the midſt of iti... " 3 
| 18 peop * "who generally abhorred the ct path N 
aneh ab r, revered te partiachent, could Karel f. 
he reſtraĩned from inſulting and abuſing this aſſembly gt 
alu the king vas obliged to give them guards, in order 
td prateſt them . An attack tod was made during the · „ 
night upon Laud; in his palace of Lambeth, by above; 
00 perſons's ani he found it neceſſary to 'fortify himſelf 
for his defence il. A multitude; confiſting of two thou- 
undd ſectarieb, entered St. Paul's, where the high com- 
miſſlon then ſat; tore don hobehes y: and cried out, 
Ns biſhopy\no\high commiſſun :. All theſe inſtances of diſ- 
content were preſages of ſome great revolution; had the 
court poſſaſſed ſufficient ſxill to N N * | 
ſuffieient power to provide againſt t. 
I this'difpoſition' sf men's minds, it was Wh e 5 
the King” iſſuec a declaration, in order to convince his 
people of the'niecellity; which he lay under, of diſſolving 
the'laff Parkasnent ". Tube chief topic, on which he in- 
fiſted; Was, that the cominons imitated the bad example = 
of all their predeceſſors of late yearb, 82 continual a 
eneroaehments on his authority, in cenſuring is Whole 
adminiftration and cohduet, in diſcuffing every cireum- 
ſtanee of public government, and in their indirect dar. 
gaining ay contracting with their king for ſupply ; as if. ; | 
nothisg outzht eo be given him but what he ſbould pur᷑-. 
chaſe, either by quitting ſomewhat of  his-royal/preroghs 
tive, or by e Bi INE % bee 5 
Theſe a he ſaid w . t Hane Rx max 
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nn ang * patible mers x the 2 
E "pur king, diſappointed nentary 
| Was obliged to have recourſe to other omar th in order 
to. ſupply his urgent neceſſities. The eccleſiaſtical ſub- 
Sarge) Aces ſerved bim! in ſome ſtead; and it ſcemed. but juſt, 
that the clergy ſt ould contribute to a war, which was, 
in a great meaſure, of their ow] 1 i ng ; 
from his miniſters and courtiers; and MY 
was he beloved among them, that above 300,000 pounds 
were ſubſcribed in a few days: Though nothing ſurely 
could be more diſagteeable to à prince, full of dignity, 
than to be a burthen on his friends, inſtead af being a 
ſupport to them. Some attempts were made towards 
forcing a loan from the citizens z but ſtill repelled by the 
Pint of liberty, which was now become unconquerable /. 
A loan of 40,000 pounds was extorted from the Spanith. 
merchants, who had. bullion in the en W * 
the attempts of the king. Coat, and condu 1 "on 
the ſoldiery was leyied.on/the counties; "2D. ancient. Brace | 
tice d, but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed by the petition of 
night, All the pepper was bought from the Eaſt-India 
company upon truſt, and ſold, . at great diſcount, for 
ready money. A. ſcheme was propoſed for. coining two 
or three hundred thouſand pounds of baſe money . Such 
were the extremities to which Charles was. ue. 
Tbe freſh difficulties, which, amidſt the preſent diſtreſſes 
Were, eyery day, raiſed,. with regard to the payment of 
hip - money, obliged him to exert continual acts of autho- 
kity, aygmented extremely the diſcontents of the peoples 


1 5 encreaſed his indigence and e ee 
8 1 See note [7] at the end of the yolume, | | e | 

1 Ruſh, vol. iii, p. 1782. m Idem, vol. i. p. 168. "BY 

; * May, p. 63. 1 & Fats Rufh, vol, ili. p. 1216. May, p. 63, . 
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1 with great aicutty, © to march his ah, oi 8 
Aſting of 19, 000 foot and 20 horſe . The 3 of . | 
Northumberland was appointed general: "The earl 'of | » 
Strafford, who was called oyer from Ireland, lieutenai - 2 
general: Lord Conway, general of the horſe, A fi 
et was thought f. nent e to ſerve the e 
expedition, e eee e | 
$0 bent ace 5 of — ok een h 
te Scotch army, though ſomewhat ſuperior, were ſooner 
than. the king's ; and they n marched to the borders 
of „An To engage them to proceed, beſides their 
general knowledge of che ſecret diſcontents of that King- 
dow, lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of fix 
obler 1 n, the moſt conſiderable of f ngland, in which 
ie Scots? were ite. to aft their "neighbours, in pro- 15 3 
uni A redreſs of g grievances" 4: | Notwithſtanding, theſe 1 
W ne preparations and hoſtile attempts, the cove- 1 
 nanters Fig preſerved the moſt pathe ic and moſt ſybmil-" | 
ſive, language; and entered England, as they ſaid, ch ao Ang. 
no other view, tlian to obtain acceſs to the klpg's re 
| ſence and lay their humble” petition at his royal feet. 
At Newburn upon Tyne, they were oppoſed by adetach-" 
ment of 4, 300 men under Conway, who ſeemed reſolute” 5 
to diſpute with chem the paſſage of the river.” The Sed ont 
firſt entreated them, with great civility,” not to ſteß them PIO 
in their march to their gracious! ſovereign ; and then 
 attacked' them with great bravery, killed ſeveraly"and” 
chaſed the reſt from their ground. Such a panic ſerzed 28th Avg, | 
the whole" Engliſh army, chat the forces at Newcaſtle 1 oh 
fled immediately to Durham; and not yet 1 dem- 
C TIE trea | 
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tal 5 elated with. their vieorys. dey. Þ 
diloipling, and perſeyered. in 55 their, reſolution, of paying 
for every. thing, in Ll still to maintain the 5 5 

of an ami ble c CArre igence with En land, © Th 
* meſſengers de the king, wha was F: 4 


; 3nd, they took. care, after the advantage, w ich 
obtained; to redouble their expreſſions of, boy- 


duty, and ſubmiſſion to his. perſon, and the eyen 
24. apologies, full of fortow ah geltenden, K. the 5 
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ate 0 | 1 * $45 25 
il FAA 15 8 aeg epnding,., 
| nation, Was. "univerſal Ft Tis ja! li po, 22 
Inf was diſcouraged, and began 175 10 25 
che, both from 4he CRE) of Gee 408 nd, 
0 excuſe for e Rai een ee Wgp hy 5 LE 


Y _ how. he 88 981 0 i hes oh wall þ 5. 
| 5 9 1 t Fo * too Was, quite 5 e 
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be made, nor was eyen an Be #8 againſt ſuch, 
& Fe an Nen „ otlw une whos am 003 129 Jada. 
| Trayat — toon the adyange ß the. Se bon 
ern. me thenking-agrecd! 10 a test), and» famed> Gxtcen.: 
. Fanden met with, glexen Scotch come 
miſßoners at Rippon. go carls,of Hertford, Bedford, 
„ +: 8glifbury, Warwick,/Elley, Holland, Briftol, and Berks, 
e Tire, ide jords Kimbolgon,, Wharton, Dunmore Paget, 
Brotze, Savilles, Paulet, and Howard of Eſeric, were 
choſen; by che king; A of them popular men, and con 
| ede ſuppoſed no- wiſe averſe to the Scortiſþ _—_ 


1 or unacceptable to that nation „, 3 5 | 
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enge rriyed e den Londen: * 
projects, a his dme, tended 7+. Twelve mobleawen, be 00 
— 8 ſented a petition to the Tame: purpoſe *., But the king e eee 
contented hirmſelf with ſummoning a great coungil-of the 
peers t Noth; a meaſure, which had, formerly been 
taken in raſes of ſudden emergency, but which, ut pre 
ſent; cduld ferve' to little purpciſe: Perhaps; the king 
who dreaded, above all things, the houſe of commonisy 
and whe rxpeted no ſupply from them an any enable 
| ternz593thought,] that, in his prefent diſtneſſes; che. might 
| be enabled+to-levy lupplies by ab6 autharity:of the ps 
une ITE emplayiggy ene wont 
impoſſible lor him co avail bm m a: eco, which . 


pes ebenen "That Hed — 
of mind khan the king or any of the cone 
et Oharle rater © put all to hazard; than firh< 
| nworthy terms as were likely to'be-impoſe@ 
ape e ve loſs aim at Newbitn, he faid,* 
PETTY | 2 . 4 panie had, for the 
othin Ktrange 1 1 
amo is Fe es whit — Bode being in the 1 
ame "Condition," would, no doubt, be Hableg in their 
rii;' te 4 Hke accident. "His opinion, therefore, "was, 
as e kg ould puſh forward, and attack the Scots, 
and bring che affair to a quick deciſio ö 
than What, from his inactivity, he would certainly be 
5 erpoled c. 4 PTo/fhow how ca Wan be to execute 
w Ruſh, wal. iii. p. 136; 5 Clarendon, wok wats ow eg 
vol. iik p69. Mays pe 66. Warwick, pong t. af Nablon, 
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quarters of the Seng and he ad Wege over 


— dem. No ceſſation of arms had, as yet, been agreed to, 


at Rippon; yet great clamour prevailed, 
A ene of "this, act of hoſtility. And when it was 


eee : whe conducted the attack, "was 


2 papiſt, a violent outcry was raiſed againſt the king, 


for employing that ee d in the murder Mello pro- 
teſtant ſubjets VVV 


I may dera of remark, bet ſeeril madre had | 


ariſen among the Engliſh oops, when hing to join 
the army; and ſome officers had been musdered, merely 


on ſuſpicion of their being papiſts *, The petition of 


e had aboliſhed all martial law; and by an inconve- 


nience, which naturally attended the plan, as yet new 


and unformed,' of regular and rigid liberty, it was found 
abſolutely impoſſible for the generals to govern the army, 
by all che authority, which the king could legally confer 
upon them. The lawyers had declared, that martial 
Taw'could not be exerciſed, except in the very 


une fafety, to apply for/a pardon. from: the crown. 


"__ e mee: 2 was. carefully concealed "= | 


tious, ill-paid, - and governed by no proper authority, 
was very unfit for withſtanding 2 victorious and high»: 
ſpirited enemy, and win in x e a ORs 
ow zealous nation. R . 
r 3 . | 23s it in Ar ov AR 

e vol. 1 p. 259. 
1192, Ec. oo 7. 64. is 
N 1 . nente, 
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hd tp and becauſe it had been found, neceſſary to 
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cn, in deſpair of wy eds fam — 2 r. 


. — RES 
him, had very -carneſtly recommended that enſhre. : N 8 
This 'good prince, he was extremely” attached to bie . ; 
confort. and who paſſionately wiſhed web nah 0 


1 his.c * N Wann | 7 
*"the order to-ſubſiſt boch armies, (for the Ning, ow. TY 
 ebliged;'i in order. to {ave the northern counties, to pay | | 
his enemies) Charles wrote to the city, defiring-a'loan 
of 200,000 pounds. And the peers at Vork, whoſe au- 
thority was now much greater than that of their 
joined in f Be ones e 
ready fallen i 


tage, in | in a place, where the King they foreſay, would ould 
be, in a manner, a priſoner, in the midſt of his implas 
TORI and their determined friends #,, ed bew 


ge 10 N n e 2 cen, 

: PIP, * Ruſh, vol. it. p. 2875. 
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— Mer what Pere and 1 
every controverſy betweeri prince and people, the gueti 
kw "G6dbtful;" had ways been” decided,” by OY 
pat inf ful et dee er eee dee 8 


* 


moved by the er >a | SC; ER A 
| TE powers 15 25 ny with the princi of | 
| : rend; dere it 1 impo | 


5 * won zealous 1 entirely to juſtify his , 


1 except by topics ſo odious, that they were more fitted, in 
_ . the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, to inflame, Wan 


: appeaſe, the general diſcontent. Thoſe great ſupports of 
public authority, law and religion, had likewiſe, by the 
__ unbounded compliance of judges and prelates, loſt much 
of _ eee over ; the peoples or rather, had in a 7 


ri. TAKE £8 107211 
zel che fpittt ef oppoſition” and rebellion. «PHP Hobi- © * 


ty; Ukewile, Whom the King had no means of Ftdining - | 
by "offices" and preferments ſuitable” to their ran, had 3645 
been ſeized" with the general diſcontent; and dfwavily | 
threw themſelves Into the ſcale, which alteady egan too 
nuch te preponderate. Senfible of ſome erltrvdchiments, 
which had been made by royal authority, men entertained 
no jealouſy" of the” commons, whole enterprizes, for the 
acquiſitivn 6f Power, had ever been covered with the ap- 7 
pearante of publie good, and had hitherto nd fartler 
than ſome diſappointed efforts and endeavours. The pro- ad ye 
preſs of the Scottiſm malcontents reduced the crown to : 
an entire dependence for ſupply *" Their unlen with the © | 
popiilar party in England brought great acceffivn of l. 
thority to che latter: The near proſpect of fuccels rouſed = 
all Tatent 'murthurs' and pretenſions, which" had hitherto 
been held in ſuch violent conſtraint: And the torrent of 
ge eral inclination and opinion ran fo ſtrongly againſt the 
court; that the king was in no fitdation to refuſe any 
reaſbribbl6 demands of the popular leader; either for de- 
fining or limiting the powers of his prerogative. Eich 
eee in the preſent ſituation,” would 
ne! em | aeg re, hays r ee 


r 


wane OT on © 
"Tar kei 4 of the LL over a 
not yet ſo immediate or certain. Though the rade 
and religious puritans mutually lent afliftance to ech 
other, there were many who joined the former, and yet 
declined all connexion with the latter. The 2 
had berg "ſtabliſhe# i in n En tolar 40 ever r fince one "RO 


: intake that form 1 er eeclchialtical e zent: SY 
ancient fathers too bore beſtimeny to epiſcopal: Juriſdict | 
| tion: Ws rer ts Oy ſeem at firſt to have had 


2 . jous partizans inferred thence. the divine indefei 


1 qualified o make proſelytes, and to ſeize the minds of 
._ ., the ignorant multitude. A 


| Y "ROME: OREAT BRITAIN, 


— BY eee e The re 


right of prelacy : Others regarded, that, inflitution. : 
venerable and uſeful: And, if the love of novelty led 
ſome to adopt the new rites and diſoipline of the puritans, 
the reyerence to antiquity. retained many in their attach 
ee ee e eee eee 4 


all meaſures, Which reduced 5 powers, _ crown, 
they hoped. to diſarm the king, whom they juſtly regard- 
ed, from principle, inclination, and policy, to be the 
determined patron of che hierarchy.” By n 


prelates, they 8 om a 
hatred, of their perſons, to an oppoſition) againſt; their 
_ office and character. And when men were inliſted in 
party, it would. not be difficult, they thought, to lead 
them by degrees into many meaſures, for which they 
formerly entertained the greateſt averſion. Though the 
new. ſectaries compo not, at firſt, the majority. of the 
nation, they were inflamed, as is uſual among innova- 
tors, with extreme zeal for their opinions. Their unſur- 
mountable paſſion, diſguiſed to themſelves, as well as to 
| under the appearance of holy fervours, was well 


| And one furious enthuſiaſt was 
able, n nee eee the 1 


1 Wax che nation; therefore, was fo * 0 
5 rented, and little ſuſpicion was entertained of any deſign 
t ſubvert the church and monarchy ;. no wonder, that 
5 almoſt al eren ran in favour of ae who, Aae | 


i * 1 bs Its is an uſual i to c K 48 
| regard the king's inclination in the choice of a ſpeaker; 1 


— | 


and Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder 
of London, to that important truſt: But ſo little intereſt 
did the crown, at that time, poſſeſs in the nation, that 
Gardiner was, diſappointed of his election, not only in 


London, but in every other place where it was attempted: 
And the king was obliged to make the choice of ſpeaker | 


fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of ſome character, but not ſuf. 


ficiently qualified for ſo high and difficult an office f. 


Tux cager expectations of men with regard to a 8 
lament, ſummoned at ſo critical a juncture, and during the long 


parliamenty 


ſuch, general diſcontents; a parliament, which, from e 


tuation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diſlblyed,. 


and which was to execute every thing left unfiniſhed by 


former parliaments ; theſe views, ſo important and inte- 
_ refting, engaged the attendance of all the members ; ; and. 
the houſe of commons was never obſerved. to be, from 
the beginning, ſo numerous and frequent. "Without any 


interval, therefore, they entered upon buſineſs, and by 


unanimous conſent they immediately ſtruck a blow, which 
” 1 in a manner, be regarded as deciſive. _ 


Tux earl of Strafford was conſidered as chief m miniſter, 


both on account of the credit which he poſſeſſed with his. 


maſter, and of his own great and uncommon. vigour and 


capacity. By a. concurrence of accidents, this man la- 


boured under the ſevere hatred of all the three nations, 


which compoſed the Britiſh monarchy. The Scots, 
- whoſe authority now ran extremely high, looked on him 


as the capital enemy of their country, and one whoſe _ 


_ counſely and influence they had moſt reaſon to apprehend. : 


He had engaged the parliament. of Ireland to advance 
large ſubſidies, in order to ſupport a war againſt them: 
He ou 8 with which he had 
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mand and authority. 


HE pt x} qured, and moſt truſted. His extraction Was honours 


vrefiaft, their nation igel: He Had in Teclahd” pro- 
claimed the Scöttiſh covetiantets rebels and traft6rs, 
before the King had. Hed: any ſuch" declaration againſt 
check In England: And he had ever difſuaded his maſh 
2 late treaty atid ſuſpenſion of arms, which. he 
ardec d as Le e v J 


das, the nante of Ireland, their ee enemy be 2 
ing general of the king's Mee u r- dom 


% $txarronD, firkt as / deputy, "ES as | lord lee 
Bad governed Treland durin g eight years with great vigi- 
lance, aivity, and Puden ee but with very little popu- 
larity. i In 4 nation ſo averſe to the Engliſh goyernment 
and fate, theſe very virtues were ſufficient to draw on 
him the public hatred. The manners too and character. ; 
_ of this great man,. though to all full of courteſy, and to 
his friends full of affection, were, at bottom, haughty, | 5 
rigid, and ſevere. His authority and influence, during, 


* 


" 


che time of his government, had been unlimited; but no 
| ſooner did adverſity ſeize him, than the Wess averſion | 
of the nation blazed up at once, and the rifh parlis- 


ment ay expedient to Agra the FE again 
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im. 85 8 


aſt FEI Ae which prevaited it in 17 2929 +] 
Salt the court, was all pointed towards tlie earl of 1 
Strafford; though without any particular reaſch, but : 
becauſe he he was the miniſter of ſtate, whom the king a moſt, | 


his paternal fortune conſiderable : Yet envy ee 5 


his ſudden and _ elevation.” And e aſſo- 
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popular counſels, finding that he owed his ad- CRAM 
9 deſertion of their cauſe, repreſented bim 
as che great apoſtate of the commonwealth, whom it 2640. 
behoved them'to ſacrifice, as a vid im co public juſtice.” 1 
Srxarroxp,; ſenſible of che load of popular prejudices 
under which he laboured, would gladly have declined 
attendance in parliament; and he begged the king's per- =" 
miſſion to withdraw himſelf to his government of Ire- 
land, or at 1eaſt co remain at the head of the army in 
| Yorkſhire; where many pportunities, he hoped, would 
offer, by reaſon of his diftance, to clude the attacks of 
bis enemies. But Charles, who had entire confidence in 
che carla capacity, thought, that his counſels would be 
extremely uſeful: during the critical ſeflion which ap- 
proached.” And when Strafford ſtill inſiſted on the danger 
of his 'appearing amidſt ſo many enraged enemies, 'the | 
king, Little apprehenfive chat His own authority was ſo 
ſuddenly to expire, promiſed him protection, and afſured = 
him, ae mme Ee g ve e de . 
paris 44010 a5 4 Wie 
No ſooner was Strafford's ar ere. dum con 1k v. 
certi did ——————— 
mons. Pym, in a long, ſtudied diſcourſe, divided into 
many heads after his manner, enumerated all the grie | 
vances, under which the nation laboured; and, from a 
complication of ſuch e | ns, inferred, that a delibe- 
rate plan had been formed of changing entirely che frame = 
of government, and ſubverting the ancient laws and 
liberties of the kingdom >. Could any thing, he aid, Strafford 
enereaſe our indignation againſt ſo enormous and cringinal Pr 


dts 


a project, it would be to find, chat, during the reign of . 
the beſt of princes, the conſtitution had been endangered : 
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88 of bitterneſs hows Wr though doubtleſs many evil coun- 
. ſellors will be found to have contributed their endeayours, 
Jet is there one who challenges the infamous pre- emiz 

nence, and Who,, by his courage, enterprize, and capa- 
City, is intitled to the firſt place among theſe betrayers.of 
their country. H is the earl of Straffor of 
Ireland, and preſident ofthe:council of Var, Who; in 
both places, and in all other provinces, where he has 
e e en rr F has ire eee 
| © HB e be the chief promoter) er er arbitrary 
' + _ counſel; Some inſtances of impetious | expr 
well as actions, were given by Pym „ ho e ifterwar« 
mee —— ter, anc 
Er N purſuit 
of ambition, had not 2 his weak — C- 
ceeſſible to the tender paſſions, or ſecured him from the 
. dominion of the fair; and in that ſullen age, Mhenithe 
a 8 | 7 41K irregularities, of pleaſure were 13 ö 
„ moſt odious crimes, theſe weak | | 
_ thy of being mentioned, together with his treaſons, uri 
ſo great an aſſembly... And upon the whole, the orator 
©  * eoneluded,-that it belonged to the houſe to proyide a re- 
8 medy proportionable to the diſeaſe, and to prevent the 
uber miſchiefs zuſtiy to be, apprehended from the influ- 
J which this man had acquired VE, the meaſures. 
* : T ; e eee e of their ſovereign . Mee ola "hep ies! ; 
45 - Six John Clotworthy an Icih grate Sir John 
: | Shakes of Yorkſhire, and many others, entered inta \the 
lame topics: And after ſeveral hours ſpent. in bitter i in- 
| get e, when the doors were locked, in, Wer = preyent 
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| juſt entered the houſe of peers, and who. little ex 


| ſpeedy a proſecu 
charge, ordered into cuſtody, with ſeveral ſymptoms. of 
violent ann in A. e a8 all as in hig proſe- 
: ae e 7 Body iy ot hs 
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2 _ the 8 3 3 that Strafford $2. TY 
ſhould immediately be impeached of high treaſon. , 95 Fog 


motion was received with univerſal approbation; 3. nor 
here, in all the debate, one perſon who offered to ſtop 


not better ſuit the gravity of their proceedings, 


— 
* * 


» the torrent by any teſtimony i in favour of the earl” 85 Con 
dust, Lord Falkland alone, though known to be bis 

enemy, modeſtly deſired the houſe to conſider, whether 
furſt to digeſt, by a committee, many of thoſe particulars, : 


which had been mentioned, before they ſent up an accu- 


ſation againſt him. It was ingenuoully : anſwered by Pym, . 


that ſuch a delay might probably blaſt all their hopes, 


and put it out of their power to proceed any farther in 


the proſecution: That when Strafford ſhould learn, that 


ſo many of his enormities were diſcovered, his conſcience | 
would ditate his .condemnation ; and ſo great was his 


power and. credit, he would immediately procure the diſ- 


ue patliament, or attempt ſome other deſpe- 
| ure for his own preſervation : That the commons 


Z were e only accuſers, not judges 5 and it was the province 
of the peers to determine, whether, ſuch a complication 


of enormous crimes, in one perſon, 0 not amount to 
the higheſt crime known by the law k. Without farther 


debate, the impeachment was voted: Pym was.choſen'to | 


carry it up to the lords: Moſt of the houſe accompanied 


on fo agreeable an errand: And Strafford, who had 


ected ſo 
was immediately, upon this general 
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a opinion of che — m We — 


ainſt his whole order, As dy the extreme 
which his intemperate zeal had drawn upon him. 2 5 
a deliberation, which ſcarcely! laſted half an hour, ati Tm- 
_ -peachment of high treaſon was reſolved on againft this 
* the firſt, both in rank and in favour, roughitk 
the kingdom. Thoug h this incident, confidermg the | 
example of Strafford's rugs and the preſent di- 
poſition of the nation and parlament, needed be no fur: 
Price to him; E 
1 he ſaid, rgb bs accuſers, did not Lb, den play 
Wie crimes with whith they charged him: An indi feretion, 
which, next day, upon more mature deliberation; he de- 
fired leave to retract; but ſo little favourable were the 
| peers, that hey refifed him this advantage or indel ge. 
Laud was immediately, upon this'getieral charge, Rus 
fed from parliament, and committed to cuſtudy .. 

Tux capital article, inſiſted on againſt theſe co gent 
men, was the deſign which the commons ſuppoſecd d 


| | have been formed of ſubverting the Jaws =hd confifeation 
_ bf England, and introducing arbitrary and unlim 

| thority into the kingdom.” Of an the King's 1 

5 no one was ſv obnoxious'in thils reſp cc as 


Ficich, "He it was, who, 
Ag, When's 


rocured by his intrigues, 1 Freon wag 
menaces. In alt unpopular and illegal meafurcs, he was 


ever moſt active; and he was even believed to have "Y 
Tlkared publicly, chit; while he was keeper, an order of 
| the council ſhould always with him be equivalent 60 4 
W. To ap ons, 


ca che riſing diſpleaſure of he 
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ec him nothing. An e eee and 


eſteemed equal to Strafford, or even to Laud, either in 


capacity or in fidelity to his maſter; it was generally be. 5 
lieved, that his eſcape had been connived at by the popu- : 
lar leaders . His impeachment, however, f in his 29 
was carried up to the houſe of em. : 
B n Francis Windebank, the ſecretary, was A creature 
4 Laud's; and that was ſufficient reaſon for his being, 
extremely obnoxious, to the commons. _ He was ſecretly | 
ſuſpected too of the crime of popery ; and it was known, 


that, from complaiſance to the queen, and indeed in 
lance with the king's maxims of ag ap he 
had granted many indulgences to catholics, and 


ſigned warrants for the pardon of prieſts, and their deli- 


very from confinement. Grimſtone, a popular member, 


called him, in the houſe, the very pander and broker ta 


2 whore of Babylon n. Finding that the ſcrutiny of Secretary 

2OMINORS was pointing towards him, arid being ſen tes 
0 
men of his character, he ne made his ape. _ 


France . 


a eee this. desto e eee a 
oppoſed or rather ſeconded by the peers, had produced 


Cuch à revolution in the government, that the two moſt 
powerful and moſt fayoured miniſters. of the king wers 5 


thrown into the Tower, and daily expected to be tried 


for their life : Two other miniſters had, by flight alone, 
Wm lun nt en ee 
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with all humility before them; dci fene den 4 —— „ 


in order to eſcape their fury, he thought proper rs ra . 
to withdraw and to retire into Holland. As he was not 
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nis ronv or ofUr kT Aix. 
"ha 1 a eie chil: y „that 1 no \ protedtion cou could b ; Sen the by 1 ; 


— their maſter : A new juriſdiction was erected in the na- 
eee tion; and before that tribunal all thoſe trembled, h ; 


had before exulted moſt | in their credit and' authority. TY 


War rendered the power of the commons more for- 

8 midable, was, the extreme prudence with. which it was 

_condudted, Not contented with the authority, which 
they had.acquired by attacking theſe great miniſters,” they 

were reſolyed to tender the moſt conſiderable bodies of he 


Great . nation obnoxious to them. Though the idol of the 


| 1 DRE nt writs! for-ſhip-money had 


” / Wt Hos oi 


; Me. 75 5 into vogue, and expreſſed A.” degree and ſpecies of guilt 


<thority of 


de com- people, they determined to fortify themſelves likewiſe 
e 


. Ty? 


with terrors, and to overawe thoſe who might fill 8 
inclined to ſupport the falling ruins of monarchy.” | 
© Dvxinc the late military operations, ſeveral 
' Had been exerted by the lieutenarits and deputy- lieutenants 
of counties: And theſe powers, though neceſſary for the 
defence of the nation, and even warranted by all former 
pftecedent, yet not being authorized by ſtatute, were now 
voted to be illegal; and the perſons” who had aſſumed 
them, declared delinquents,” This term was newly come 


3 


not exactly known nor aſcertained. In conſequence | of 
that determination, many of the nobility and prime gen- 
try of the nation, while only exerting, as they juſtly 
thought, the legal powers of magiſtracy, unexpectedly 

; found themſelyes involved in the crime of delinquency. 
And the commons reaped. this multiplied advantage by 
- their vote: They difarmed che crown; they eſtabliſhed 
: - the maxims of rigid lam and liberty; and . 88 the 
terror of their on authority | „ | 


Toa © OD 3 
en eee to the 


riffs, Whe 0 were required, and eve 


. vere. penalties. to aſleſs the ſums upon ee and 
us "Ya LAY: ther * their authority Vet; were al the therifty, 
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e r in he. ſer- © H. 2 . 0 
viee, voted, by a very rigorous, ſentence, to be delin- Me 
quents. Tbe king, by the maxims of law, could do no wy 
wrong: His miniſters and ſervants, of whatever — | 
in caſe of and violation of honey ee eie ieee  . - of 
culpable . 8 N . ies 17 | a 1 
3 e fficers e who had _ 
been employed, during ſo many years, in levying toenk 
nage and poundage and the new impoſitions, w were ws 1 
wiſe declared criminal, and were afterwards glad to com- | 
8 pound for a pardon by paying a fine of 150,000 e ,,, 
Exxxx diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtat . | 
chaps and high commiſſion; courts, which, from „ 
their very gonſtitution, were arbitrary, underwent a | 
ſevere ſcrutiny : And all. thoſe, who had concurred in e 
ſuch ſentences, were voted to be liable to the penalties. of „ 
lay, No miniſter of the king, no member af the 1 
council, but what found himſelf expoſes by this determi © 
nations... x 
Tus judges, who bad given x their yote againſt Hamb- 1 
den. in dhe trial of ſhip- money, were accuſed before the "7 X08 q 
| peers, and obliged to find ſurety for their. appearanccte. 
Berkeley, a judge of the King's Bench, Was ſeined bß 
order of the houſe, even when ſitting in 5 tribunal; and 
all men ſaw with aſtoniſhment the; ee e 


of their juriſdiction *. „ 4 
Tus ſanction of the lords: pi 33 e ax 702 
a that of the king, was declared neceſſary for the ER . 
1 ; 


ation of eccleſiaſtical canons *.” And this judgment, * ; 
muſt be confeſſed, however reaſonable, at leaſt uſeful, ir Re 


5 wen have been W to 9 aa. MY Jet 


22 4 * . » ? * AN „But ; pes $I 1 
TN vol. . p. 0 e "6 bid. p. 2. Lag 165 Pap CEP IM N 5 { \ „ 4 
t Fallon, ol. i; P. 678. * +5, 


by Whitlocke, p. 39 .. | 


% An ad of patliament;, 2 5 Hen vnn. cap. 19. 2 the convocation 
_ viththe king's conſent to make canons. By the famous act of ſbmilſon c 
> FIT „ DOSY | NE IS _ 


; © ſhip-rijonty, the moſt illegal, was the revival of mans E 


53, by a recent act of parliament. 'Senſdl of this unhappy 


dc in them, declared delinquents. —— 
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C diſpute. 
+ That deciſion, whieh aboliſhed alt legiſlative power ex- 
cept that of parliament, was requiſite for completing the 
| | arm plan fiber, and rendering it quite uniform and 
 Fyſtematical, '- Alinoſt all the bench of biſhope, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the inferior * who had voted 
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mol impolitic ee excepting | 
polies, fo folemnly abolift 


e, the king had, of himſelf, r d, during 

time of his firſt expedition againſt Scotland, matiy of Bes 
deſtrudtive patents; ee e eee 
authority of parliament, and every one who was n- 


ſo far their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, 3 
5 aſſumed 2 power which grep yes ſeldom prac. 
wionopolilts or projefors : An artifice, by which, beſides 

_ encreaſing their own privileges, they weakened ſtill far. 2 
| ther the very ſwall party, TINS king ſecretly retained = 5 
in the houfe, Mildmay, a noteriouhs monopoliſt, yet 
having aſſociated himſelf with the ruling party, was tilt” 
munen een reer e ve | 


71D * 
5 7 
. e 


8 n e e eee e eee ; + W 
Funſent. Ihe parliament was never mentioned nor thought of. Such fre- | 
tenfions as the commons advanced — would, in any; former 38% have | 
een deemed firange uſubpativns.. | 
+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 206. Whitlocke, p. 37. Ruſh, vol. v. 7 226 | 
359. Nelſon, vol. i. p. 8e. | 
Lord Clarendon fayx.it was entirely won as „ ef it In | 
_ the reign of Elizabeth. . Þ ee TOR * W 

| hs © AE od 0 vo 15 

; . N „ dans, 
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ment of the parties”. Men's paſſions were tuo much 
heated to be ſhocked with any inſtance of i injuſtice, which 
eve ens fe poplar 46 thoſe which wee rel 
this houſe of commons. — , 
neee 
transferred to the commons, and the government, with= 
out any ſeeming violence or diſorder, being changed, in 
a moment, from a monarchy almoſt abſolute, to a pure 
—— the popular leaders ſeemed willing for ſome 
time to ſuſpend their active vigour, and to conſolidate - 
| their authority, ere they proceeded to any violent exerciſe 
of it, Every 2 produced ſome new me on paſt 


farther enlivenad : The jealouſy of liberty ane And 
agreeably to the true ſpirit of free government, no leſs 


indignation was excited, by the view of violated con- 


ſtitution, than * oe, , * the moſt enormous 
n 
Tuis was ; the chives when Ws = capacity of all 
kinds, freed from the reſtraint of authority, and nouriſh- 
ed by unbounded. hopes and projects, began to exert 
themſelves, and be diſtinguiſhed by the public. Then 
was celebrated the ſagacity of Pym, more fitted for uſe 
tban ornament; matured, not chilled, by his advanced 
nage and long experience: "Then was diſplayed the mighty _ 
ambition of Himbden, taught diſguiſe, not moderation, 
from former conſtraint ; ſupported by courage, conducted 
by prudence, embelliſhed by modeſty; but whether founded 
in a love of power or 120 for liberty, is ſtill, from his 
untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain : Then too 
were nate the dark, ardent, and e ene 
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I. into age and fury, as Toon | a the conſtitution 


— e —— 
- on in che ends vhich he purſued, ſagacious and profound 
in the means which he employed; Are 15 the ap 
ances of religion, negligent of the duties 


g Micke apdogy wonld'be-rectived for pit meaſutes, 
_ contagious the genera ſpirit of diſcontent, that even 
mien of the moſt moderate tempers, and the moſt attached 


to the church and monarchy, exerted. themſelves with the 
| Urimoſt'vigour i in the redreſs of grievances, and in proſe- 
cuting the authors of them, The lively and animated 
Dig by dicplayed his eloquence on this occaſion, the firm 
anch undaunted Capel, the modeſt and candid Palmer. 
n this liſt too of patriot royaliſts are found the virtuous 

names of Hyde and Falkland. Though in their ultimate 
views and intentions, theſe men differed widely from the 
Former ; in their preſent actions and aq e an —_— 

— Eonicurrence and unanimity was obſerved. e 


Bx the daily harangues and W d ille * 5 
1 not only the houſe of commons i inflamed - 


_ themſelves with the higheſt animoſity againſt the court: „ 


The nation caught new fire from the popular leaders, 
and ſeemed now to have made the firſt diſcovery of the 
many diſorders in tlie government. While the law, in 
any inſtances, ſemed to be violated, they went no far- 
'B than ſeme ſecret and calm murmurs; but mounted | 


: 5 F Phe capital eſpecially, hens the ſeat of na» was | 3 
n animated with the ſpirit of mutiny and diſaffec- | 


ion, T umults were daily raifed ; ſeditious aſſemblies 
| encouraged ; and every man, negleBing hi his own . 
NN 2 intent on hed feng 


newly 3 
mne em vk a in this pics of 
Pen and —_— 4. wy l 


| is, now fff et ar AZ 
4 ſperſed, kept alive the diſcontents againſt | the king's ad- PEEL 
miniſtration. The pulpits delivered over to Ke. "IM 2 
chers and lecturers, Whom the commons more Þ i 4 7 0 
ttled 1 in all the conſilerable churches, reſounded with BS, 
faken and fanaticiſm. Vengeance was fully taken for wes 
chat long ſilence and conſtraint, in which, by the autho= 
_ rity of Laud and the high commiſſion, theſe preachers hae 
boeg retained. The preſs, freed from all fear or reſerve, | Þ} 
| ſwarmed with productions, dangerous by their ſeditious 5 „ 
| zeal and calumny, more than by any art or eloquence of 5 
compoſition. Noiſe and fury, cant and hypocriſy, 4 
 fornied the ſole rhetoric, which, during this tumult 06 1 
various K one and N could be he or attend- & 
. LO . 
Ky ſevere —— which had 3 PE" „ 1 
| „ Baſtwic, and Burton, now ſuffered a reviſal | 
- kt cola, * Theſe libellers, far from being tamed 
by the rigorous puniſhments, which they had undergone, 
_ ſhowed Rill a diſpoſition of repeating their offence; and 
; | hem ters were afraid, leſt new ſatires ſhould iſſue 
from their priſons, and fill farther inſlame the prevailing , 2 
diſcontents. "By an- order, therefore, of council, they no 
had been carried to remote priſons; Baſtwie to Scilly, 
Prynne to Jerſey, Burton to Guernſey; all acceſs to them 
was denied 3 and the uſe of books, and of pen, ink, ani 
paper, was refuſed them. The ſentence yn. addi- - <6 
tional puniſhments was immediately reverſed,” in an arb i:! 
trary manner, by the commons: Even che fe ſentence, - 5 
8 examination, was declared illegal; and the judges, 
1 e 
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mn eee ung ut eee ed | . 
2 tions of affection, were attended by a mighty e. 
f company, their charges were borne with great r 

EL. _  ficence, and liberal preſents beſtowed on them. On th 

* 3 | approach to any town, all the inhabitants „ ay 

1 1 receive them, and welcomed their reception with ſhouts 

= _ acclamations, _ Their train Rill encreaſed, as they 

drei near to London. Several miles from the city, the 

3 | zealots of their party met them i in great, multitudes, and ; 

I 5 . attended their triumphant entrance ; Boughs were cartied 

in this tumultuous proceſſion ; the roads were ſtrewed 

With flowers, and amidſt the higheſt exultations of Je. 

were intermingled joud and virulent invectiyes ai 5 

"— who had ſo cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly per- | 
=_—_— The more ignoble theſe. men were, the more 
= fake was the inſult upon royal authority, and the 

wore dangerous was the ſpirit of diſaffection and e * 
which it diſcovered among the people. e _ 

-Lnpuzns, Leighton, and every one that. * b 
5 for ſeditious libels during the e ad mi- 
niſtration, now recovered their liberty, and were de rec 
- Hows from the judges : and miniſters of e r 

Var a the,prrſent dies tion 
3 was Jt. rot proj areas of. popular 
diſcontent. . Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving 
redre(s. againſt particular grievances; and when a ſuſi- 

dient number of ſubſcriptions were procured, the petitions 
"Ip 4 - wens LI to the ammnens. 105 yl er 

15 i Wain, wt, e. ou. May, p- 75. 3 . 

F. $99} 00 e. Nitfon, vol. 1. „en May, P. So,” 
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ration", "that « moſt diſingenuous or rather criminal prac= 8 
| | tier prevailed, in conducting many of theſe wddrdlſes,  - 
A eigen was firſt framed ; moderate, reaſonable, fuch | 
23 men of character willingly ſubſcribed, The u — _, 
were afterwards torn off, and affixed to another petition, | 
which ſerved. better the purpoſes of the popular aue, 
We may j of the wild fury, which ptevailedit 
out the nation, when ſo ſcandalous an impaſture; which . 
affected fuch numbers of people, <ould tbe pen p- 
1 drawing: yy a e W Wer . 
by petitions eee hat the houſe” Ws 
divided into above forty commiet n * 
them, with the examination of us piicalarreloluaten 
of law and liberty, which had been complained . 
Beſides the general committees of religion; trade, puivi- 
laws; many ſubdiviſions of theſt wers e 1 
| | Js cared m. It is 
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5 been Laid. to: re the laws 


„as at preſent; the 
" theſe committees ; and the commons, though they 
. Glves were. the: gona ed W ! | the” uſual 


_ in to recover the net eliabliſhed government. 

5 Fon the reports of their committees, the houſe aail 
| votes, which mortified and aſtoniſhed the court, | 
ed 4nd anftuazed © the ae dee was 
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Assel 3; "is = yrs of the foreſts. 
3 patents for monopolies annulled; and every 
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as l, and tyrannical: . Ang the, 
that a formed c 
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de e fell that- wot which began already to 


ö thing. eu have taken the Wr . 
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« any ruſt, hs e have: grown upon. een. The — 1 
engine, continued he, may again be reſtared to its if 1 © 
— * former uſe and- Latte png put up entire; 1 Tg : 
& ſo as not a pin of it bes But tis was r „ 
from. the intention of the commons. "Tha machine: they. 4 19 


„with ſome reaſon, was e e 3 


| wheels, den ſprings, which a and croſled its opexan 5 5 bs 4 
tions, and deſtroyed. its Wr. | Happy 3 hadhey: m2 


preſent. plenitude of power, bo, remove ſuch Parte auß 1 
as might juſtly be downed, — and eee „ 
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overawing: eee eee, 1 3 
—_— into ir g and adherents 4 particularly 5 nl 


1 ee ods e e ee 

c 
counties, than they laid aſide their firſt profeftons, which 1 el 
2 not indeed eee ee paying for every | „ 


e | ; 5 1 
N give them a regular contribution of 850 „„ 


2 in pr of their ſubſiſtence f. The parliament, that they 7 
micht relieve the northern counties from ſo grievens a  Þ 
s: agreed to remit. pay to the 3 ä 


wehe 2 —*WAWA 
levied tog-flowly.for ſo urgent an deere eee — 
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- r. at-firſt voted ; and as the intention of this ſupply was to 
ky Indemnify the members, who, by their private, had ſup- 
. ported public credit, this pretence was immediately laid 
buold of, and the money was ordered to be paid, not into 
2 © the: treaſury, but to commiſſioners appointed by parlia®? 
1 ment: A practice, which, as it diminiſhed the authority 
. — — — 
branch of revenue; which they,granted to the king. The 

_ invaſion of the Scots had evidently been the cauſe of 
aſſembling the parliament : The preſence of their army 
reduced the king to that total ſubjection, in which he 
was now held: The commons, for this reaſon, very 

'  - epenlyprofeſſed their intention of retaining theſe invaders, 
© till all cheir enemies ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and all their 

_ Purpoſes effected. Mi tatyat yet ſpare the Scots, ſaid 

Strode plainly in the houſe; the ons Zeruiab are frill 

00 rung for us: An alluſion to a paſſage of ſcripture, 

. pounds a month were requiſite for the ſubſiſtence of the 
& - {mp/qnminss; a:(um: tack gapaner: thaw. che Lubje had. 

| the gublic.. Anchen cogater.eidh 

a poll-tax, were from time to time voted to anſwer the 
charge ; the commons Mill took. care to be in debt, in 
Le eee eee ne 


| | Tun Spots bring ach weful alles 0 the malcomtent 
moſt abe ee eee 3 Se eee 
ſtcervices. | The king, having, in his firſt ſpecch, called 
them rebels, obſerved, that he had given great offence to 
che parliament; and he was immediately obliged to 
Ane. n 
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a rem” for” cheir Ge vötit ons; A0 1 chaplain a 

here, began openly 1 to practiſs "th the” pre by ela en . 

worthip,' which) ex expe in foreig rn e Rad never 


bee: {allowed any belle or olerayion. . 8 < 

I | pop pehſt ity jowardy this new. re 23 

2 that muftltüddes of alf ranks crow! de to the ET 5 
Tho e Were fo'bappy as ö Ff 5 Gels 8 rly in 
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— attended to ry Fit 
Py rin: ee yered' Wi "Fidieulous" Laßt, 
wincial accent; full of bi arif and of igno- 
| . din ve b92c! tec 00 df 5 . e eis 
3 to promote the preſbyterian diſcipline 
and worſhip throughout England; and to this innovation, 
the popular leaders among the cine as well as their 
| moſt devoted Partizans, were; of themſelves, ſufficiently 
inclined. The puritanical party, whoſe progreſs, thotgh 
ſecret; [had' Mthertb Been gradual in the kifigdom, Takin; 
advantage of the preſent diſorders, began"6perily't to 2 
feld their tenets, and to make furious attacks on the eſta- 
gion. The prevalence n Me 
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| haye een a they are at preſent, ſomelendyl zarned a 
exemplary. An addreſs againſt epiſcopacy was preſented — 
by twelve clergymen to the committee of religion, and 3699» | 
pretended. to be ſigned by many hundreds of the purita» = 
nical perſuaſion, But what made moſt noiſe was the ity = 
6 petition for a total alteration of church government; a ER 
| petition, to Which 16,000 ſubſcriptions ,were. annexed, 
and which was preſented by Alderman Pennington, the 
_ city-member ». It is remarkable, that, among the many 
eccleſiaſtical buſes there complained. of, an allowance, 5 
given by the licencers of books, to publiſh a tranſlation | 
of Ovid's Art of Love, is not e oh theſe ruſtic. "_ 55 
dan . + 1 | 
| 1 the PE + diſpoſition of wwe 
people, the leaders in the houſe reſolved to proceed wit 
caution. They introduced a bill for prohibiting all cler- 
gymen the vnereiſe of any civil office. As a conſequence, © Is 
the biſhops were to be deprived of their ſeats in the houſe 0 
of peers ; a; meaſure not unacceptable to the zealous | ' 
friends of liberty, who obſerved, with regret, the devoted 
attachment of that order to the -will of the monarch. EE. 
But when this bill was preſented. to the Peers, it was re- 
jected by a great majority * ; The firſt check which the 
commons had received in their popular career, and a 
prognoſtic of what they might afterwards expect from the 
upper houſe, whole inclinations and intereſts could never 
be totally ſeparated from the throne. But to ſhow how 
little they, were diſcouraged, the puritans immediately 1 
brought in another bill for the total abolition of epiſco- 
pacy; though they thought. proper to let that bill lep at _ 
preſent, in expeRation of a MR opportunity W 
for reviving.it? 9:18.» n "321 RAI N N 80 7 
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egg Awo other acts of regal, power, whi 
n the commons were every day aſſuming, they if inen . 
1 a „for demoliſhing all images, altars,' crucifixes. The zea- 
Wl... lous Sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution” of "theſe 
_—_—: -- 84 Irs was committed, removed all croſſes even out of 
ſtrrets und markets; and from his abhorrence of that 
ſuperſtitious figure, would not any- where allow one * 
of wood or ſtone to lie over another at right angles . 
1 Tk biſhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked 
on account of innovations 83 Corens, who had long 
been obnoxious, was expoſed tõ new ce! cenſures. This 
perſon, Who was dean of Peterborough, Was extremely 
__ zealous for eccleſiaſtical ceremonies : And ſo far from 
on petmitting the communicants to break the factamental 
| bread with their fingers; à privilege on Which the puri- 
5 tans firentouſly inſiſted; Ke would not ſo much as allow 
it to be cut with an ordinary hauſehold inſtrument. A 
conſecrated knife muſt perform” that facred office, and 
" mult never afterwards be profaned by any vulgar ſervice *. 
= 1 8 Ne "Coxens likewiſe was accuſed of having faid,” The ling 
. V 10 more authority in eccleſiaſtical matters, than the boy 
VV my horſe's heels . The expreſſion was violent : 
>. But it is certain, chat all thoſe high churchmen, 'who 
—_ were ſo induſtrious in reducing the laity to ſubmiſſion, - 
= were extremely fond of their own privileges and indepen- 
5 dency, and were deſirous of * che _ mow. all 
adde ken to the crow m. 22 
A commrTTEE was elected by the lower 


22 


wth As 2 
=. C curt of inquiſition upon the clergy, ard Was commonly 
48 deenominated the committee of feandalous "miniſters, | Th 
N politicians among the commons were apprized of the great 
„ ee vr (FE POW for guiding the people the bi- 
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Dae CHARLES 


gots wers enraged againſt the prelatical 4 ; and both © 1 * Wo 
| of chem knew, that no eſtabliſhed government could be 
_ overthrown. by ſtrictly obſerving the principles of juſtice, 40. 
a equity, or clemency. The proceedings, therefore, of 1 
this famous committee, which continued for ſeveral years, 5 9 
were eruel and arbitrary, and made great havoc both on W 
the church and the univerſities. They began with ha- 
aſſing, impriſoning, and moleſting the clergy ; and ended 
with ſequeſtrating and ejecting them. In order to join 
contumely to eruelty, they gave the ſufferers. the epithet 
of ſcandalous, and endeavoured to render them as odious 
as they were miſerable. The greateſt vices, however, x 
which they could meh to a great part of them, were, 
bowing at the name of Jeſus, placing the communion- 
I table in the eaſt, reading the king's orders for ſports on 
| Sunday, and other practices, which the eſtabliſhed go- 
dee both 5 in church * ec e chal 5 
them, 3 
| Ir re worth ee 8 hiſtorians, 0" 
| lived m ber age, or what perhaps is more deciſive; all 
f authors, who have caſually made mention of thoſe public 
tranſaQtions, ill repreſent the civil diſorders and convul- 
: ſions as proceeding from religious controverſy, and con- 
| 


ſider. the political diſputes about power and liberty as LO 
entirely ſubordinate to the other. It is true, had the 
king been able to abſtain from all invaſion of national 
privileges, it ſeems not probable, that the puritans ever 
could have acquired ſuch authority as to overturn the 
whole conſtitution: Vet fo entire was the ſubjection, 
into which Charles was now fallen, that, if the wound 
| had not been poiſoned by the infuſion of theological OT 
tred, it muſt have admitted of an eaſy remedy. Diſuſe 
of parliaments, impriſonment and proſecution of 'mem- 
bers, ſhip-mioney, an arbitrary and illegal adminiſtration; ER 
Na as . Nt, "Os. 8 VVV 
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. about the altar, the dork 2 We ON 
Wer We bach ef de fabba | 


| of Abe ed ir haptic, On :necouns of theſe, ee 


| ava antes of pins Hambden, Vane, a8 2 ju 
Parallel to thoſe of Cato, Brutus, Caſſius. 


Dise; in cheſe particulars, perhaps the Roman 40 not 
much ſurpaſs the Engliſh patriots: But what a di 
when the diſcourſe, conduct, converſation, and private 


eue only one circumſtance, and conſider its conſe- 
quences. The leifure of thoſe noble ancients was totally 


| Phy; in the cultivation of polite letters and: civilized 
fociety: The whole diſcourſe and language of the mo- 
bart g- with ones Jargon, and =_ _ 


! 


wee 8 nw gn fuch violent 


Mand, i + muſt be acknowledged, that as diſorders in 
ben fo mean e ee A pin; oh FORE 


ſons, partial to the Nee ede aon dre 
ty ; barg ventured il oh how! by Veins 


us. Profound 
Capacity, indeed, undaunted courage, nee enter- 


as well as public behaviour, of both are inſpected l C 


N. 


employed in the ſtudy of Grecian eloquence and philoſo- 


* Lord bal vol. i. p. 63. > — the parliamentary p party were 


not i agreed about the entire abolition of epiſcopacy; They were only the roor 
aud branch nen, as. they were called; who- ing led on that+ meaſure. - But | 


thoſe ho were willing. to retain bicbope, inſiſled on reducing their authority 
to a low ebb; as well as on aboliſhing. the ceremonies of worſhip and veſt- 


niente of the clergy. The controverſy, therefore, between the parties was 
 Umoſt wholly eee fo ee 
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che ; Lo the extholics to *the ag ** S 8 
of the puritans; and. theſe unhappy religioniſts, ſo ob- . 2 
 tioxious to the prevailing ſect, could not hope to remain 
| long unmoleſted. The voluntary contribution, Reco 
they had mide, in order to affſt the king in his war 
_ againft the Scotch covenanters, was enquire into, and. 
_ repreſented as the greateſt enormity . By an addreſs. 
from the commons, all officers of that els „ 
moved from the army, and application was made to the „ 
king for ſeizing two thirds of recuſants' lands; a pro- 
_ to which, by law, he was intitled, but which he. 
ys allowed them to poſleſs upon eaſy compoſi- 
| tions. The execution of the ſevere and bloody laws 
againſt priefts was inſifted on: And one Goodmati, 4 
| Jeſuit, who was found in priſon, was condemned to i" 
capital puniſhment. Charles, howeyer, agrecably to his 
uſual principles, ſcrupled to ſign the warrant for 2 
cutlom; and 1 commons expreſſed great reſentme 
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chat d  Thizte remains a ſingular 1 of 
| Geol; ih 10 be hanged, rather than 
. foutee'of contention between the King and bis people 13 3 
; Ne eſcaped With bis life; but it ſeems more probable, e 
c chat He was overlooked, amidft affairs of greater conſe= bf 
N „ chan that ſuch unrelenting hatred would be 
| VVV 85 
1 
; Ma PHI Pamper ett 
EE ! f 
: the Pope. The queen's zeal, and ber e with „ 
I er buſband, had been the cauſe of this imprudence, 6. 
| 5 neee, il . ps 0. N Lew ibid. FRA 158. n. 
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e e ploy ed in 5 exerciſe of 155 8 one 9 5 


<p © Kae. "this ry” Was aſcribed to. the * 

Ks 5 #h 5 4 and 1 8 e PTE 
: coiifpitacy of the papiſts was ſuppoſed: to have taken \ place ; 2 
ald ever man, for ſome days, imagined that he had ': 2 
ſugrd ab his throat. Though ſome pe rlons of. ami ly. 
and | diſtinQtion, y were. fill. attached, to. t the cathol] ic 105 er- 

ſtition; 5. it 1s certain chat the numbers 9 t th at, ſect. d ud. d:hot 
| Lompoſe the fortieth pz t of the hai: And the 1275 5 
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. pam 2 fo which men, during, this period , were o ſu 5 
ject, on account o of, dhe catholics, .w were Jess the © r of YZ 
feat, than © of, extreme e ayerlion © entertai ined a ain 


724080 28 1037409, At Any EY ON THO! 
= videos myo {eld Javin: Dinus igt 
HE queen mothe ex. 5 France, 1 been forced 
into > baniſhment by forme. court-intrigues, þ had retired, into 
e and expected ſhelter, amidſt her preſent, diſ- 
55 ſes, 7 dominio 8 of her daughter and ſon-in-law. 
But Rog the TE in, the, A inoffenſive kg 
as 195 inſulted | by th the v4 he populace « on account, of her re li. | 
g oY "was. even threatened with worſe. treatmen to, 
The 6x 1 of Holland, lieutenant,” of Middleſex, had or : 
0 Get 2 Da müſqueteers to. ward ber z but hing 
that they had imbibed the ſame prej judices with the reſt of. 


bd e dem the Clarehdon ke, A W- Fd. 
abthoriged ag nh at Rome, His name ns Bret, ande his chief 
| dives was to; negociate with, the pope!copcerning ipdulgentes to the cathoæ 

1 5 and to en e We gatholics i in ene be gap 25d low! ſubjeQec; 9 


is . matter, though very recent, as moſt carefu to kept Tk 
king ys, tbat he "believed niet ie 5 ws much 1 as any Papi Lell 
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their co 


trymen, and were very coping wh | gore * 


in uch a ſervice, he lad the caſe before, the, houſe, of, 1 


geers :, For the king's. authority was now. entirely anni-, 
 hilated... He repreſented the indignity of the action, th at 5 
fo. great; 2. princeks, mother to the king of Fra rance, and. 10 5 
the queens of Spain and England, ſhould be affronted B 
the multitude. He obſerved the indelible reproach, which 
would fall upon the nation, if that unfortunate queen 


Wow ſuffer any violence from the miſguided zeal of the e ee 


ple, He urged the ſacred rights of Hoſpitality, dus 
© oh one, much more to a perſon. in diſtreſs, of . 
| high a rank, with whom the nation was ſo neatly con-' 
nected, The peers. thou ght proper to communicate the 
matter to the commons, whoſe authority over the people 
Was abſolute. The commons agreed to the neceſfity of 5 
protecting the queen mother; but at the ſame time Pray 
ed, that ſhe might, be. defired to depart the kingdom; 
. Fer the quieting thoſe jealouſies in the hearts of his 
60 majeſty” s well- affected lubjects, occafioned by ſome ill 
* inſtruments about that queen's perſon, by the flowing 
« of prieſts and papiſts to her houſe, and by the uſe and 
« 7 prbis of the idoJatry of the maß, and exetciſe of 
* „ ſuperſtitious | ſervices of the Romiſh' " church, to 
& the. great ſcandal of true religion e. F n 
" Cnannns, in the former part of his r reign, "had chdeas | 
voured to overcome the, intractable and encroaching ſ] pirit 
of the commons, by a perſeverance in his on meaſures, | 
by a ſtately dignity of behaviour, and by maintaining, at 
their utmoſt height, and even ſtretching beyond former 
precedent, the rights. of his prerogative. Finding by ex- . 
perience how unſucceſsful thoſe — bad. proved, | 
and obſerving the low condition to which he was now 
reduced, he reſolved to alter his whole conduct, and to 


gain the confidence of his people, by by pliableneſs, 
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new extreme, into which the king, for want of proper 
_  Eoundil or ſupport, was fallen, became no leſs dangerous 
0 the confliturion, and pernicigus to public peace, than 
the other, DIA eee and ſe unfortuns 1 


3 e eee eee 
* n vg and with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs, by 
the commons *. The levying of theſe duties, as for- 
merly, without conſent of parliament, and even encreaf- 

ing them at pleaſure, was fuch an incongruity in a free 
conſtitution, where the people, by their fu ndamental 
privileges, cannot be taxed but by their own conſent, as 
. could no longer be endured by theſe jealous. patrons _ of 
liberty. In the preamble, therefore, to the bill, by 
which Pei os.” theſe duties to the kings 
they took oare, in the ſtrongeſt, and moſt poſitive terms, 
_ $0. allert their own right of beſtowing this gift, and to, 
diveſt the crown of all independent title of aſſuming W 
And. that they might encreaſe, or rather finally fix, the 
| dependence and ſubjection of the king, they voted 
theſe duties only for two. months ; 3 and afterwards, from 
time to time, renewed their grant for very ſhort periods 7, 
Charles, in order to ſhow that he entertained no en: | 
tion. eyer again to ſeparate himſelf from. his patliametity 


© Jt appears-not;. eee 1 cha 
licbed the new impolitions of James, againſt which they: had formerly * 
loudly complained : A certain proof that the rates of cuſtoms, ſettled by that 
| pritce, were in moſt inftances juſt, and proportloned' to the ne price d 
232 as rather enen Patio n 
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ET” ſew as inflo Aion gen by the dent de commicee which bee 
de of theſe bills, to take care that the rates Nen exportation parton 

unde as poſſible; and upon importation as heavy 25 trade will bear: 

proof, — n Jour, 
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male a little difficulty.” By an'old Barns ſſed dur 
the'reign of Edward HII. it had been enacted chat pavli: 


ments ſhould he Held once” every year, of more 


if neceſſary : But as no proviſion had been made im & 7 
of failure, and no preciſe method pointed out for execu= | 


_ fion ; this ſtatute had been confidered merely as a general = 
declaration, and was diſpenſed” with at pleaſure. "The. 
defect was fupplied by thoſe vigilant. who now 
aſuingd the reins of government. It was enadted, that; 
if the chancellor, who ws firſt bound under ſevere” pe. 
nalties, failed to iſſue writs by the third of September ig 
every third year, any twelve or more of the peers ſhould = 
be impowered to exert this authotity; In default of the 
peers, that .the ſheriff, mayors, bailiffs, Swe. ſhould 
ſummon the yoters: And in their default, that the voters 
themſelves. ſhould meet and proceed to: the election of 
members, in the ſame manner as if writs: had been regu- 
larly iſſued from the crown, Nor could the parliament, 
after it was aſſembled, be adjousned, prorogued, or dif- 
| ſolved, without their own conſent, during the ſpace of | 
| fifty, days. By this bill, ſome. of the nobleſt and moſk 
valuable prerogatives of the crown were retrenched z but 
at the ſame time, nothing could be more neceſſary than 
ſuch a ſtatute, for completing a regular plan of law, and 
liberty. A great reluctance to aſſemble parliaments muſt 
be expected in the king; where theſe aſſemblies, as of 
late, eſtabliſh it as à maxim to garry their ſerutiny into 
every part of government. During long intermiflions of 
een grievances and abuſes, 70 * by recent 
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by acts of Rate; to 


2 ; fupply,-in every emergence, the legiſlative. power, whoſe 


and precarious. Charles, find- 


ae 15 nothing, 1 of would. tp Parliament and 
Ty os 8 


n cprefled both in the city, and throughout 
F And mighty profeſſions were every-where 


mae of {gratitude ; and mutual returns of ſupply. and con- 
dene This. conceſſion of the king, it mult be owned, | 
as not. entirely voluntary: It was of à nature too im- 


to be voluntary. The ſole inference, which his 


; ; partizans, were intitled to draw from the ſubmiſſions ſo 


frankly made to preſent neceſſity, was, that he had cer- 


tainly adapted. a new plan of government, and for the 

future, was reſolyed, by every indulgence, to wy 
Ges n | 

_ + CnarLEs'thought,”that what Adv wars auth 


idence and affections of his people: 


5 85 


to the publio were of little conſeg 


e, if no gratifica- 


tions were beſtowed on individuals, he had acquired 
_- direQion;of public counſels" and dete 


etern inations. A. | 
= of miniſters; as well as of meaſures, was therefore 
reſolved! on. 758 day ſeveral new 8 
were en hs) earls of Hertford; Bedford, Eſſex, 


 Briftolz ine e bord 8h. Seville, Kimbolton: Within a 
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room er yrs —— * 
the exchequerꝭ in room of lord Coettingten? Wld had 


reſigned: Lord Say, maſter of mex warde, in rom of the 
ſame nobleman: The earl of Eſſex, bones and 
1 3 cenie it Web 


ces, and who ſtill had it in their'h 
and diſtreſs the public 
——— popularity, whom the king 
diſtinguiſh by | is favour, were umwilling to e * 
reptoach of Raving driven «ſeparate bargalnz and of 
 facrifiving)"to- their own ambitious views; the cauſe" 
che nation. And as they were ſenſible that they d 
owe * their” preferment entirely to their weight and confi. 
n parliament, they were moſt of them reſolved | 
Nil to adhere to that Aeg; and both to promote 
authenitu en d to preſerve their own oredit in it; n 
1 — no other advice to give the king; 
than to allow himſelf to be directed dy his great council; 
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. | : | general and unbounded an induiſition, exerciſed by -ſugh 


D Seh boihould bellewe be ſhould only an hls enemies 
wich more por to hurt hingen dos 0D 
Du end, on which the king was moſt 3 
. ͤ ˙ ras; to fave the life of 'che carl of | 
Straffordy ys by theſe indulgenoes;/ the rage 
of this oſt furious proſecutors. But ſo High was that 
nableman's reputation for cxpezience, and caparity, that 
— nenn and intended rainiflers plainly | 
eee. 3 Fm 
vs the only ſecurity which they could haves both for.the = 
| ace their preſent powen, and for ſucceſs in 
their farther; enterprizes: : His impeachment; therefore: 
was paſhad-on wich the utmaſt vigaur; and; after Jong 
ad and-ſolemn preparations, . was/ broughtzto-.@ final iu, 
n b —— Straſford was ſegueſtred from 
nd confined in the Tarte mee 
preparing cee e gainſt bim; Thoſe, - 
_ joined to a ſmall. committee of  lards, Were voſted-with 
hority.to examine all witneſſes, to call far every: papers 
and to uſe any means of ſcrutiny, with; regard to, any | 
part of the earl's behaviour and conduct ®,.. Aker ſo 


1 and: eee, anemies; à man muſt have 

ous or very innocent, not to afford, dur. 
ee ſe of his life, eee e eee 
. againſt him. 2 n cle 3605 934 ann * 67 £5548 
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which Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforta 
baniſhed all mutual confidence, from the. deliberations-of 


council; Where every man is ſuppoſed bon haue entice /-/ 


freedom, without fear of furure puniſhment or enquinys 
of propoſing any expedient, OL any djs or 


: Tung any argument. 7 ec J K 3: 1 
rn George Ravlifl, he car's Abbas 


ſible to give @ more charitable interpre 


Straſford, in his preſent diſtreſs, of the aſſiſtance of his 
beſt ſriand, abe w eaſt enabled, by his teſtimony, to 
juſtify the innocence of bis nene eee en 


viour . i ne eee eee eee G2 e 8 


— in W wee 
1 Strafford's ruin, the Iriſh houſe of commona, though 


into which, by his miſconduét, they ſuppoſed the king · 
dom to he fallen. I hey ſent over a committee into Eng · 


land, to aſſiſt in the proſecution of their unfortunate | 
governor; and by intimations from this committee, who 


accuſed of high treaſon, ſent for from Ire» 
land;/and/ommitted-/tor cloſe cuſtody.:- As no charge 
ever appeared or was proſecuted againſt him, ae eee x 
ſure, than that the commons thereby: intended. alas N 


Areas N — the kings een be ene 2546: | 
as ee e eee, 
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they, dad very lately beſtawed ample praiſes. an bis admi- 
niſtration, entered into all the violent counſels againſt 
him, and prepared = repreſentation of the miſerable late, 15 


entered. into cloſe confedetacy with the popular leaders in 5 


England, vas every meaſure. of the Iriſh p 
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„ — ee e Mat the new 
created peer ought ——— 
5 pe being agreed tog While" they were com- 
| eir eonſent to it was implied with that Gf all 
the commbins of England. Notwithſtanding ehis dekl- 
ion, which a meant only to deprive-Strafford of ſo 
many friends, lord Seymour, and ſome others, ſtill con- 
Sued to keep their ſeatz Ange a 92rnr pe 
5 farther queſtioned aal Anleoh un . | 
To beſtow the greater Wlehinity mportan 
| | 3 han ſcaffolds were erected in Weltminitet-Ratf{ Where 
1 © boch houſes ſit, the one as 5ceulers, "the other as ſudjies. 
Beides che chair of Tate, 4 Aofe gallery wu prepared 
= for the r NN 8 during the” y 
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3 prove a ver 2 unequal e ee 8 5 
the capacity, genius, preſence of mind, diſplayed by this 
magnanimous ſtateſman, that, while argument and rea- 164%. , 
ſort and law had any place, he obtained an uvodiſputed, | A 
victory. And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelmed and =—_ . 
unſubdued, by the open, violence of his fierce and Hate, | 
— antagoniſts, N e N 
Tus articles of b againſt Strafford are March as. 
twenty-eight i in number; and regard his conduct, as | 
preſident of the council of York, as deputy or lieutenant 
ol Ireland, and as counſellor or commander in England, 
But though four months were employed by the managers 
in framing the accuſation, and all Strafford's anſwers 
were extemporary; it appears from compariſon, not only 2 
| chat. he was free from the crime of treaſon, of which 
| there is not the leaſt appearance, but that his conduct, EO , 
making allowance for human infirmities, expoſed to ſuch 
ſevere ſcrutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. | | 
Tas powers. of the northern council, while he was | - 
preſident, had. been extended, by the Eing's inſtructions. 
| 
| 


beyond what formerly had been practiſed ;. But that court Ad 
being, at firſt, inſtituted by a ſtretch: of royal preroga= 
tive, it had been uſual for the prince to vary his inſtruc- — 
tions; and. the largeſt authority, committed to it, was — 
altogether. as legM as the moſt moderate and moſt limited, — 
Nor . was it reaſonable to conclude, that Strafford ad > 
uſed any art to procure thoſe extenſive powers; ſince he 
never once ſat as preſident, or exerciſed one act of juriſ- 
diction, after he was OT with the authority {a pay | 
conplunaiet'® 62 . F 
Ix the government of Ireland, this. 5 had : rs 
been equally promofive of his maſter's intereſt, and that 5 1 
of the ſubjects committed to his care. A large debt hge 9 
bad paid off: He had left * conſiderable * in che * | 2 


| © © x 2 I 
v Ruſhworth, 4; is, p- 143. ; *; . 
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FE "ENS ry ca of government, were now raiſed to be equal 
2 to them . A ſmall ſtanding army, formerly kept in no 


their infraction. But diſcretionary authority, during that 
| age, was uſually exerciſed even in England. In Ireland, 
it was ſtill more requiſite, among a rude people, not yet 


duct ſhould be examined by the line of rigid law and 
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The revenues; which Bever befbes nfuested 


order, was augmented, and was governed by exact di- 


Eipline : And'a great force was there raiſed and paid, for 


the ſupport of the King" 8 ann, We the” kts of 


ere 8 . 8. ; 
2 5 


Ixbusrar, and all the arts of peace, were e in el 
among that rude people: The ſhipping of the kingdom 
augmented a hundred fold *: The cuſtoms tripled upon 
the ſame rates : The exports double in value to the im- 
ports: Manufactures, particularly that of linen, intro- 
duced and promoted :. Agriculture, by means of the 
Engliſh and Scottifh' plantations, gradually advancing: 
The proteſtant religion encouraged, nen the perſecu- 
tion or diſcontent of the eatholic s. 

Tur ſprings f authority he had enforced without | 
overſtraining them. Diſcretionary acts of juriſdiction, 
indeed, he had often exerted, by holding courts-martial, 
billetting ſoldiers, deciding cauſes upon paper - petitions 
before the council, iſſuing proclamations, and puniſhing 


1 ſubdued, averſe to the religion and manners 


of their conquerors, ready on all occaſions to relapſe into 
_ rebellion and diſorder. While the managers of the com- 
mons demanded, every moment, that the deputy's con- 


ſevere principles; he appealed ſtill to the practice of - 
former deputies, and to . * 1 
| bis fituation. e 


** Ruſk. vol, iv. p. 120, Ou Warwick, p 115. 8 | © Nabfon, 
vel. Ii, p. 45. EKRuſh. vol, i iv. p. 126. 2 weit. 5. 115+ 
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80 great was his art of managing elections, and 1 c tr 4A -: 


Tancing' parties, that he had engaged the Triſh parliament re 8 
to vote whatever was neceſſary, both for the payment of 1644. 
formet debts, and for ſiipport of the new-levied army; 7 
nor had he ever been reduced to the illegal expedients 

practiſed in England, for the ſupply of public neceflities; 

No imputation of rapacity could juſtly lie againſt his 
adminiſtration, Some inftances of imperious expreſſions 

and even actions may be met with. The caſe of lord 


= Mountnorris, of all thoſe which were collected with ſo 


much rp ler rr moſt e and the wee ex- 
enn ae . f 
Ir had been reported at the table of lord chitcatles 9 7 

Loftis, that Anneſley, one of the deputy's attendants; 

in moving a ſtool, had ſorely hurt His maſter s foot, who 

was at that time afflicted with the gout. Perhaps, ſaid 
Mountnorris, who was preſent at table, it was done in 

revenge of that public affront which my'lord deputy formerly 

put upon him: BUT HE. HAS A BROTHER, WHO WOULD 

Nor HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE, This caſual, 

and ſeemingly inndvent, at leaft ambiguous, expreflions 

was reported to Strafford ; who, on pretence that ſuch a 


| ſuggeſtion might prompt Anneſley to avenge himſelf in 


another manner; ordered Mountnorris, who was an 

offcer, to be tried by a court- martial for mutiny and N 
ſedition againſt his general. The court, which conſiſted a 
of the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be : 
capital, and condemned that nobleman' to loſe his head 2, 


Ix vain did Strafford plead in his own defence againſt, 


this article of impeachment; that the ſentence of Mount- 
norris was the deed; and that too unanimous, of the 
court, not the act of the deputy ; that he ſpoke not to a | 
member of the court, nor voted in the cauſe, but fat un- 


CO as A party, and then ir e to 


eee 8 OY 
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; that {enfible of the iniquity 


W rel 
82 of the ſentence, he procured his majeſty's. free pardon to 


15 8 2647, Mountnorris; ; and that he did not even keep that noble 
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; and uncontrouled authority. 


man a moment in ſuſpence with regard to his fate, but 
inſtantly told him, that he himfelf would fooner loſe his 
right hand than execute ſuch a ſentence, nor was his 
_ lordfhip's life in any danger. In vain did Strafford's 

friends add, as a further apology, that Mountnorris was 
a man of an infamous character, who, paid court, by the 
' loweſt adulat on, to all deputies, ; while. preſent ;,. and 
| blackened their character, by the vileſt calumnies, when 
recalled: And that Strafford, expecting like treatment, 
had uſed this expedient for no other Purpoſe than to ſub- 
due the petulant ſpirit of the man. Thee excuſes alle- 
- viate the guilt; but there fill remains enough to prove, 

«a the mind of the deputy, though great and firm, had 
been not a little debauched * ane abſolute ower, 


Wurd Strafford was 85 over 10 N and he fo : ind 
- orally thing falling into ſuch confuſion, by che open rebel- 
lion of the Scots, and the ſecret diſcontents of the Eng- 
liſh; that, if he had counſelled or executed any violent 
"meaſure, he might perhaps have been able to apologize 
for his conduct, from the great law of neceſlity,. which 
admits not, while the — is extreme, of any ſeruple, 
ceremony, or delay v. But in fact, no illegal advice or 
en e ewe ane hang; and the whole amount of 
Bis guilt, during this period, was ſome. peeviſh, or at 
moſt imperious expreſſions, which, amidſt ſuch deſperate 
_ extremities, and _— a bad * tha had unhap 
ally fallen from him. VV 

Ir Dorer ap dete was, in the main; 1 atisfa 
tory; When he pleaded to each particular article af the 
change, his victory was ſtill more 0 when he 
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of-treaſon ; the erime which the commons would infer 
from the full view of his conduct and behaviour. Of all 
ſpecies of guilt, the law of England had, with the moſt . 
ſcrupulous exactneſs, defined that of treaſon ; becauſe on 
that ſide it was found moſt neceſſary to protect the ſub- 


_ ject againſt the violence of the king and of his miniſters, 
In the famous ſtatute of Edward III. all the kinds of, 


treaſon are enumerated, and every other crime, beſides - 


| ſuch as are there expreſsly mentioned, is carefully ex- 
cluded from that denomination. But with regard to this 
| guilt, An endeauour to ſubvert | the fundamental laws, the * 
ſtatute of treaſon is totally ſilent : And arbitrarily to in- 


troduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion. 


of all law; and, under colour of defending liberty, re- 


verſes a ſtatute the beſt calculated for the ſecurity of 


liberty, that bad eyer been enacted by a an Fa r 


liament. 

As this ſpecies of weafan, eee by the commons, 
is entirely new and unknown to the laws ; ſo i is the ſpe 
cies of proof, by which they pretend to fix that Built 


upon the priſoner- They have invented a kind of accu- 


mulatiue or conſtructiue evidence, by which many actions, 
either totally innocent in themſelyes, or criminal in a 
much inferior degree, ſhall, when united, amount to 


treaſon, . and ſubject the perſon to the higheſt penalties 


inflicted by the law. A haſty and unguarded word, a 
raſh and paſſionate action, aſſiſted by the malevolent fancy 
of the accuſer, and tortured by doubtful conſtructions, 
is tranſmuted into the deepeſt guilt; and the lives and 
fortunes of the whole nation, no. longer. protected by 
juſtice, are ſubjected to arbitrary will and pleaſure. 


„ WHERE bas this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long 
£6: concealed ?” ſaid Strafford in concluſion : -** Where . 


3 'Y * 


[7 has this hve been lo long buried, during ſo many cen- 
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1 2 3 r. 65 turies, that no imobe Mel appear, till it burſt out 


e at once, to conſume me and my children? Better it 


| wor 60 were to live under no law at all, and by the maxims 


« of cautious prudence, to conform ourſelves the beſt 
« we can, to the arbitrary will of à maſter; than fancy 
« we have a law on which we can rely, and find at laſt, 
& that this law ſhall infl. c a puniſhment precedent to 
e the promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of, 
« till the very moment of the proſecution, If I fail on 
the Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; in caſe 
<< there be no buoy to give warning, the party ſhall pay 
<« me damages: But, if the anchor be marked out, then 
is the ſtriking on it at my own peril,” Where is the 
© mark ſet upon this crime ? Where the token by which 
6 J ſhould diſcover it? It has lain concealed, under 
& watex; and no human prudence, no human innocence, 
c could fave me from the deſtrüction, with Which T's am 
0 at preſent threatened. 


& TT is now full two hundred and forty years ee 

*. treaſons were defined; and ſo long has it been, ſince 
any man was eouchb to this extent, upon this crime, 
e before myſelf. We have lived, my lords, happily to 
5 ourſelves at home: We have lived: gloriouſly abroad 
to the world: Let us be content with what our fathers 
have left*us : Let not our ambition carry us to be more 
& learned than they were, in theſe killing and deſtructive 
arts. Great wiſdom it will be in your lordſhips, and 
60 juſt providence, for yourſelves, for your poſteri ities, 
for the whole kingdom, to caft from you, into the 
<6 fire, theſe bloody and myſterious volumes of arbitrary 
and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive chriſtians 
9 did their books of curious arts, and betake yourſelves 
„ to the plain letter of the ſtatute, which tells you where 


ee the crime is, and ba, out to 8 6 the 1 5 75 wr 
TI may avoid it. 
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LET us 4 to our own- defiruRions: awake. bs thoſe © ng P. 
« ſleeping lions, by rattling up a company of old records,. 
«which have lain for ſo many ages, by the wall, for- 64. 


OY 


- en and neglected. To all my afflictions, add not 


e this, my lords, the moſt ſevere of any; that I, for my 
4 other ſins, not for my treaſons, be the means of intro- 
ducing a precedent, ſo ns III 
2 me of my native country. | 
* HowEves theſe gentlemen at hs 155 fay they ſpeak 
. fur the commonwealth ; and they believe ſo: Vet, 
<6 under favour, it is I who, in this particular, ſpeak 
for the commonwealth. Preccdents, like thoſe which 
„ are endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed againſt me, muſt 
„ draw along ſuch inconveniencies and miſeries, that, 
in a few years, the kingdom will be in the condition 
<6 expreſſed in a ſtatute of Henry IV.; and no man ſhall 
* know by what rule to. govern his words and actions. I 
* IMurosk not, my lords, difficulties inſurmountable 
<« upon miniſters of ſtate, nor diſable them from ſerving 
« with chearfulneſs their king and country. If you ex- 
0 amine them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every 
grain, by every little weight ; the ſcrutiny will be in- 
c tolerable. The public affairs of the kingdom mult be 
left waſte; and no wiſe man, who has any honour or 
«fortune to loſe, will ever engage N in _ —_ 


— "mts ſuch unknown perils. 


„Mv lords, I have now troubled your Wa a 
«/ oreat deal longer than I ſhould have done. < Were it 
& not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a faint in 
© heaven left me, I ſhould be loth“ Here he pointed to 
ms children, and his weeping ſtopped him,—* What I 
4 forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing: But, I confeſs, that 


me my indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me 


very deeply. Tou will be _ to pardon my . | 
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er — I-thoukd have aid 5 but L ger hall. 


1 5 and therefore I ſhalt leave it. 
3643, << Ap now, my lords, I thank God, I Fn wy 
+, 4p his blefling, ſufficiently inſtructed in the extreme 
& vanity of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the 
. jimportance of our eternal duration. And fo,” my 
4 lords, even ſo, with all humility, and with all tran- 
, quillity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and freely to your 
4 judgments: And whether that righteous doom ſhall be 
«© to life or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude 
« ff... edi ee rt 
ent ” PR? Whitlocke # ih; his uſual eb, 
BER Ws „ with 
mum wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, with greater reaſon, 
i Judgment, und temper, and with a better grace" in all his 
. * - words and attions, than did this great and excellent perſon 
and be moved the hearts hearts of all his auditors, ſome. few excepted, 
to remorſe and pity. It is remarkable, that the hiſtorian, | 
who expreſſes himſelf ; in theſe terms, was himſelf chair- 
man of that committee, which conducted the impeach- 
ment againſt this unfortunate ſtateſman, _ The accuſation 
and defence laſted eighteen days. The managers divided 
the ſeveral articles among them, and attacked the Priſoner 
with all the weight of authority, with all the vehemence 
of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation. 
Strafford was obliged to ſpeak with deference and reſerve - 
towards his moſt inveterate enemies, the commons, the 
Scottiſh nation, and the Iriſh: parliament, He took only. 
a very ſhort time, on each article, t to recollect himſelf; 
Vet he alone, without" afliſtance, mixing modeſty. and 
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Ü by a legal beter CH, av. 9. E © TS 
bien, ever to ohtain a ſentence againſt him. „ 
Bur the death of Strafford was too important a Amke i 7 
of party to be left unattempted by any expedient, how | 
ever extraordinary, Beſides the great genius and autho- 
8. of — he had ns ſore of the 
"himſelf "OM ſuddenly prevented by : an neee. 1 VV 
he commons, he had, that very day, it was. thought. | 
charged Pym, Hambden, and others, with treaſon, for 
having invited the Scots.to invade. England. A. bill of Co 
attainder was therefore brought into the Jower. houſe i im: | 
mediately after finiſhing theſe pleadings ; and Preparatory 
to it, 4 new/propf of the earl's guilt was produced, in 
order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be entertained '- Fo 
with regard to 48 iethod of br ceeding ſo unuſual and 
irregular... ar © ed 
1 Ban e; Gn doll 1 Jon 4 
notes of a debate in council, after the diſſolution, of the . 
laſt parliament; and being at a diſtance, he had ſent the 
keys of his cabinet; as was pretended, to his ſon, Sir 
Henry, in order to ſearch for ſome papers, which were 
neceſſary for completing a marriage · ſettlement. Young . 
Vane, falling upon this paper of notes, deemed the mat- 
ter of the utmoſt conſequence; and immediately commu- 
nicated it to Pym, who now produced the paper before 
the houſe of commons. The queſtion before the council 
was; Offenſtut or defenſtve war with the Scots. The king 
propoſes this difficulty, * But how can J undertake offen- 
« ſive war, if IJ have no more money?“ The anſwer 
aſeribed. to Strafford was in theſe words: ( Borrow of 
the city a hundred thouſand pounds: Go on vigorouſly 
to levy ſhip- money. Your majeſty having tried the 
© affeQions of your people, you are abſolved and looſe 


. from all rules of government, and my do what power EOS. 
2H will NS, 


— 
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gro 
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eng. % will admit. Vour majeſty, having tried all ways, 


mn © ſhall be acquitted: before God and man. And you 


Violent, dan aer 0 kisses N pere Ne u 
"4 al of overnment => e . 


_ <6 have an army in Ireland, which you may employ to 


„reduce THIS kingdom to obedience: For I am confi- 
<8 dent the Scots cannot hold out five months.” There 


followed ſome counſels of Laud and Cottington equally 


Tus piper; ee en the enen e 


and communication, was pretended to be equivalent to 


two witneſſes, and to be an unanſwerable proof of thoſe 


pernicious counſels of Strafford, which tended to the 


ſüubyerſion of the laws and conſtitution. It was replied 


1 1 


rendered him totally unworthy of all credit. That the 
ſecretary's depoſition was at firſt exceedingly dubjous': | 


by Strafford and his friends, That old Vane was his moſt 


inveterate and declared enemy ; and-if the ſecretary him- 
felf, as was by far moſt probable, had willingly delivered 


to his ſon this paper of notes, to be communicated to 


Pym, this implied ſuch a breach of 'oaths and of truſt as 


Upon two examinations, he could not r 


words: Even the third L 


ſitive, but imported only, that Strafford had ſpoken ſuch 


or ſuch-like words: And words may be very like in 


ſound, and differ much in ſenſe ; nor ought the lives of 


men to depend upon grammatical criticiſms of any expreſ- 
ſions, much leſs of thoſe which had been delivered by the 


1 ſpeaker without premeditation, and committed by the 
hearer, for any time, however ſhort, to the uncertain 


record of memory. That, in the preſent caſe, changing 


This kingdom into That kingdom, a very light alteration ! 
the earl's diſcourſe could regard nothing but Scotland, 
n len no e ur of an Engliſh counſellor, 


= r 1 4 
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That even retaining the expreſſion, This Hagel, the CHAP, 

words may fairly be underſtood of Scotland, which alone Clams 

was the kin gdom that the debate regarded, and which 1641. 

| alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be reduced to 

obedience, That it could be proved, as well by the 

evidence of all the king's miniſters, as by the known diſ- 

poſition of the forces, that the intention never was to 

land the Iriſh army in England, but in Scotland. That 

of ſix other counſellors preſent, Laud and Windebank 

could give no evidence; Northumberland, Hamilton, 

| Cottington, and Juxon, could recollect no ſuch expreſ- = 
ſion; and the advice was too remarkable to be eaſily "of 
forgot. That it was no-wiſe probable ſuch a deſperate 1 

counſel would be openly delivered at the board, and be- 

fore Northumberland, a perſon of that high rank, and 

whoſe attachments to the court were ſo much weaker 

than his connections with the country. That though 

Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected ſome 

ſuch expreſſion, as that Of being abſolved from rules of g% 

vernment ; yet, in ſuch deſperate extremities as thoſe into 

which the king and kingdom were then fallen, a maxim 

of that nature, allowing it to be delivered by Strafford, 

may be defended, upon principles the moſt favourable to 1 

law and liberty. And that nothing could be more in: 
quitous, than to extract an accuſation of treaſon from an | 

opinion fimply propoſed at the council-table ; where all Ry 

freedom of debate ought to be permitted, and where it 

was not unuſual for the members, in order to draw forth 

the ſentiments of others, to propoſe counſels yay: remote 2 

from their own ſecret advice and judgment. | 

Tux evidence of Secretary Vane, though expoſed 1 to Bill of - 
ſuch unſurmountable objections, was the real cauſe of bindet. 
 Strafford's s unhappy fate; and made the bill of attainder 

: nk ww commons with no n "FP. n has of 
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8 HA r. fifty-nine diſſenting votes But there remained two other 
— ﬀR branches of the legiſlature, the king and the lords, whoſs 
„ aſſent Was requiſite; ; and theſe,, if left to their free judg- 
ment, it was calily foreſeen, would reject. the bill without 
icr uple or. deliberation, . To, overcome this difficulty, 
the popular leaders employed expedients, for which they 
were beholden, partly to their on a party, ta 
5 imprudence of their. adyerſarics. 
- NzxT Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, . the 
puritanical pulpits reſounded with declamations concern 
ing the neceſſity of executing juſtice upon great delin- 
quents ?. The populace took the alarm. About ſix 
- thouſand men, armed with ſwords and cud gels, flocked 
from the city, and ſurrounded the houſes of parliament *, 
The names of the fifty- nine commoners, who had _ 
1 the bill of attainder, were poſted up under the 
title of Straffordians, and betrayers of their country. Theſe 
were expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable mul- 
titude. When any of the lords paſſed, the cry for Juſtice 
againſt Strafford reſounded in their ears: And ſuch as 
were ſuſpected of friendſhip to that obnoxious miniſter, 
were ſure to meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with 
ſymptoms of the moſt n reſolutions i in the furious 
In © die 
- COMPLAINTS. it in the houſe. I commons being made 
1 theſe violences as the moſt flagrant breach of pri- 
vilege, the ruling members, by their affected coolneſs 
and indifference, ſhowed plainly, that the popular tu- 
mults were not diſagreeable to them *, But a new dif- 


covery, made about this time, And to throw every | 


Nigg into till greater flame and combuſtion. 3 
SOME principal offcers, Piercy, Jermyn, ONesle, 


Goring Wilmot, os ollard, e partly Wehr 
| 17 & Whiticele, bg Idem ibid, | 4 Clarendon, vol. 4. 
5 · 232, 19 5 * vol. v. 2 0 1275. „ & Whitlocke, 8 35 
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0 PE” boa, partly diſguſted with the. wo palast, had 0 Hy 4 

| formed a plan of engaging into the OY ſetvice the 3 

Eng liſh . army, whom they obſerved to be 4 ſpleaſed at mM” 
8 marks of preference given by 1 the commons to the 

Scots. or this purpoſe, they entered .ints, an al oCia- 

tions, 1 an oath of ſecrecy, and kept a . corre- 
ſpondence with ſome of the king's $ ſervants. The form of 

a petition to the king and parliament was concerted ; 3 and 

it Was. _ propoſed to get this petition ſubſeribed by th 
army. The petitioners there repreſent the g great an = 

| exampled conceſſions made by the king for the ſecurity 

of public peace and liberty ; - the endleſs deman ids of cer- oz 

tain infatiable and turbulent ſpirits, whom nothing less 

will content than a total ſubverſion of the ancient copſti- e 

tution; the frequent tumults which theſe facticus mal- 

contents had excited, and whi ich Endangered t the liberty 

of parliament. To prevent theſe miſchiefs, the arm 

offered to came 1 and guard that aſſembly. "5 80 Se 


« © threatened, and which are 1 to produce more dan- 
« geröus effects than the former 1.“ The draught ß 

this pgtition 3 conveyed to the ks he was prevailed 
on, {6 at impritlently, to counterſign it himfelf as 
a mark of His approbKRicn. But as ſeveral difficulties be. 
curred, the project was laid afide two months before Aly, | 

public Uiſecoyery was thade of it. 
II was Goring who betrayed the ſecret to the popular 
leaders. The alarm 1 may eaſily be imagined, which this 
intelligence conveyed. Petitions from the military to the 
civil power are always looked on as diſguiſed, or rather . 
undiſguſſed commands ; and are of a nature widely dif- 
| fereht from petitions preſented by any other FARK of me. 


„ 1 eien, vol, j, Ps 247. Whidacke, Pr 43+ 7 
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c ; a 75 Pyin opened the matter in the houſe m, on the Irn inti- 


mation. of a diſcovery, Piercy, bated himſelf, and 


; 
os a: - Jermyn withdrew beyond ſea. | This farther r e 


the ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. Goring deli- 
- vered his evidence before the houſe : Piercy wrote a letter 


7 to his brother, Northumberland, confeſling moſt of the 


particulars *. Both their teſtimonies agree with regard 
to the oath of ſecrecy ; ; and as this circumſtance had been 
denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and Wilmot, in all 
| their examinations, it was regarded as à new proof of 

fome deſperate. reſolutions, which. had been taken, DE . 


— 


To convey more quickly the terror and indignation at 


this plot, the commons. voted, that a proteſtation ſhould 


be figned by all, the members. It was ſent up to the 
by all of them, except. Southampton 


=o Robarts. Orders x were, given, by the commons alone, 


without other Authority, that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by g 


the whole nation. 2 The proteſtation was in itſelf very 


inoffenſive, even inſignificant ; and contained nothing 
but general declarations, that the ſubſcribers would de- 


fend their religion and liberties . „But it tended to en- 
creaſe the popular panie, and intimated, what was more 


= * 


expreſsly declared in the preamble, that theſe ad 


were now expoſed to the utmoſt peril. 1 
ALARMS were every day given of new conſpiracies : 51 


x Lancaſhire, - great multitudes of papiſts were gather- 5 


ing together: Secret meetings were held by them in caves 
and under- ground i in Surrey : They had entered into a 


plot to blow up the river with gun- powder, in order to 


drown the city 4: Proviſions of: arms were maki ng beyond 


Tea: Sometimes France, ſometimes Denmark, was form- 


. deſigns. againſt the zen And the e who 


0 m Ruſh. vol. Ve pr 2 £378 73412 0 Idem ibid. p. 255. 1 
5 7 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 262. Ruſh, pa Ve P. 261. . p- 1 10. 
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| are always torifed with preſent, 8 with diſtant CHAP, 
5 dangers, were ſtin farther animated in their demands of LI 5 
juſtice againſt the unfortunate Strafford. e 
Tux king came to the houſe of lords: And end be 4 3} 
2 his reſolution, for which he offered them any. © 
ſecurity, never again to employ Strafford in any branch 
of public buſineſs; he profeſſed himſelf totally diflatisfied. 
with regard to the circumſtance. of treaſon, and on that. 
account declared his difficulty in giving his aſſent to the 
bill of attainder*; The commons. took fire, and voted it 
a breach of privilege for the king to take notice of an 
bill depending before the houſe. Charles did not per- - 
ceive, that his attachment to Strafford was the chief mo- 
tive for the bill; and that, the greater proofs he gave of 
anxious concern for this miniſter, the _ inevitable did 
he render his deſtruction. _ 


Aso eighty peers had corflvndly acts Steaſford's 
ial but fuch apprehenſions were entertained on account 
of the popular tumults, that only forty-five were preſent . 
when the bill of attainder was brought into the houſe. 
Yet of theſe, nineteen had the courage to vote againſt : 
it :. A certain proof, that, if entire freedom had been N 
allowed „the bill had been rejected by a great majority. „ Ho ol 
Is carrying up. the bill to the lords, St. John, the, = 
ſolicitor-general, advanced two topics, well ſuited to the „ 
fury of the times; that, though the teſtimony againſt 
Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private 
ſatisfaction to each man's conſcience was ſufficient, even 
ſhould no evidence at all be produeed ; and that the earl 
had no title to plead: law, becauſe he had broken the 
law, It is true, added he, we give law to hares and 
deer; for they are beaſts of chace. But it was never 
_ accounted either cruel or unfair 5 deſtroy foxes or 


** ; 
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2 00 ApTER diy whe ns 4 fled Ge r . 
N the fate battery ' was next applied to force” the king's 
Acſment. The populace flocked about Whitehall; and . 
5 companied their demand of juſtice with the loudeſt ela- 
mours and möſt open menaces. Rulmours of conſpiracies 
| ogaiaſtthe parliament were ane ſpread abroad: Invaſions 
andi inſurtections talked of: And the whole nation was 
ruiſed into ſuch à ferment; as threatened ſome great a and 
imminent convulſion. On which ever ſide the king 34 
—_:.. his eyes, he ſaw no reſouree or ſecurity. All his ſervants, 
Cs Conſulting their on ſafety,” rather chan their 8 
 _. _- honour, declined interpoſing with their ;ddvice' between 
im and his parliament, The queeny' terrified with the 
= appearance of ſo mighty a danger; and bearing formerly 
—_- n6-go0d-will to Strafford, was in tears, and preſſed him 
= cdi ſatisfy his people in this demand, which, it was hoped, 
=  vwouldfinaliy content them. Juxon alone, whoſe courage 
5 was not inferior: to his other virtues, ventured. to adviſe 
„ in his conſcience, be did not approye'of the bills 
dy means to aſſent to t.. „ Ao] 
3 © © STRAFFORD, hearing of: Charles's irrefolution and 
_- -- anxiety; took a very extraordinary ſtep: He wrote a let- 
=_— :: : in which he entreated the king, for the fake of pub» 
| FE lic peace, to put an end to his unfort 


5 innocent life, and to quiet the tumult! 101 


ITS N by 
granting. them that requeſt,. for which they were ſo im 


portunate . In this, added he, my conſent will 
e more acquit you to God than all the ; world can do be- 
A To a willing man there is no injury. And as, 
= dere, L forgive all the world with a calm 
* neſs and Ln. of infinite contentment. to my 


. 5 e wendete p: 260. | 
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g this world with all imaginable chearfulneſs, in In the 


Strafford hoped, that this unuſual inftanee of. 
geb would engage the king ſtill more ftrenuoully to 
protect him: Perhaps, he gave his life for loſt; 12 
finding himſelf in the hands of his enemies, and obſery=-" 


ing that Balfour, the lieutenant of the Tower, was e- | 
voted to the popular party *; he abſolutely deſpaired g. wy 


ever eſcaping the multiplied dangers, with which he was ? 


every-where environed. We might aſcribe this ſtep to wi 


noble effort of diſintereſtedneſs not unworthy the great 
mind of Strafford; if the meaſure which he adviſed had 


not been, in the event, as pernicious to his K. as e , 
was immediately fatal to hiniſelf r. es =o 


AFTER the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles; 4 
laſt granted a Commiſſion to four noblemen to give the 
royal aſſent, in his name, to the bill; Flattering himſelf, 


probably, in this extremity of diſtreſs, that, as neither 
his will conſented to the deed, nor was his hand imme- 
diately engaged in it, he was the more free from all the 


guilt which attended it. Theſe commiſſioners he em- 


powered, at the ſame time, to give ee to the bill 


which rendered the parliament perpetual. 280 
Tux commons, from policy, more Shs FRY Haba | 


ſitygihad embraced the expedient of paying the two armies: | 5 


by borrowing money from the city; and theſe loans chey 

Afterwards by taxes levied u don the people. 
zend, either of themſelves or by ſuggeſtion, be- 
gan to fart difficulties, with regard to a farther loan 
which was dematided;, We make no ſeruple of, truſting: 


* The eltis 


the parliament, ſaich they, were we certain, that the Par- 7 


Vament vr te Japtioue til our fe payments. But, inet 


* Whit)ocke, Po 44. Franklyn p 1755 4 „ Ses note bu. 
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jiectian, a bill vas ſuddenly brought into the houſe, and 
paſſed with great unanimity and rapidity; that the parlia- 


ment ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, or adjourned; . 
NF without their own conſent. It. Was hurried i in like man- 
ner through the houſe-of peers; and was inſtantiy carisd 


ta. the king for bis aſſent. Charles, in thę agony of grief, 
ſhame, and remorſe, for Strafford's doom, perceived not 
that this other bill was of ſtill more fatal conſequence to 
his authority; and rendered the power of his enemies 


perpetual, as it Was. already uncontroulable . In com- 
= paxiſon of the bill of attainder, by which he deemed him 
ſelf an accompliee · in his friends murder, this conceſſion 


made no figure in his eyes? A circumſtante, which, if 
it leſſens our idea of his reſolution or penetration, ſeryes 

to prove. the integrity of his heart, ande the goodneſs 6f./ | 
bis; diſpoſition. It is indeed certain, that ſtrang com- 


50 punRion for his conſent to Strafford's exechtiom attended 


this unfortunate prince during the remainder of his life; 


and even at his own ſatal end, the memory of this guilt, 
vith great ſorraq and remorſe, recurred:upon him. All 
men were ſo ſenſible of the extreme violenre which was 


done him, that he ſutlered the leſs, both in character and 
itexeſt, from this unhappy meaſure ;.:and: though he 
abandoned his beſt friend, yet was he {til}: able to pre- 
ents in ſome degree, the attachment of all his adherertits. 


.-SpEcRETARY. Carleton! was feng by the king to inforin” | 


Senden e filet reſolution, which neceffity had tx- 

| torted from him. The eark ſeemed: ſurpriſed, and, ſtart- 
ing up, exclaimed in the words of the ſcripture 
e | pour ;truft in pr incec, oF" in the ſons of mene Eb in ben 


* Pitt nor 


there cis no as: He was! ſoon- able; PROT, to 


= Clatendong.volc l. p. 263, 265. ehe vob. b. 7 = 
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collect his courage; and he prepared himſelf to fuffet © 11 . . 1 
tze fatal ſentence. . Only three days' interval was allow 4 


ed him. The king, who made a new effort in his behalf, 166 
dreſſed to the peers, in which he entreated them to confer 


with the commons about à mitigation of Strafford's ſen n- 4 | 
tende, and begged at leaſt for ſeme delay, was n, W 

both req ueſts . 5 
e in 1 * nis ent to To Execution of 


: hill, r. the ſeaffold was erected, Hoppe, under N Staffel. 


| fiene ;. 1 ee the affiftance of wg prayers,. in 
thoſe awful moments which were approaching : The aged 
primate diſſolved in tears; and having pronounced, with 
a broken voice, a tender bleſling. on his departing „ 9 
funk into the arms of his attendants 4. Strafford, ſtill F i 
| ſuperior to his fate, moyed on with an elated countenance, : | 
and with. an air even of greater dignity than what uſually 
attended bim. He wanted that conſolation, which com- 
| monly ſupports thoſe who periſh by the ſtroke of injuſtice I. 
and oppreſſion : "He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by =. 
the affectionate. compaſfion of the ſpectators: 4 Vet bis 's | 
| mind, erect and undaunted, found reſources within itſelf, : EG - 
and maintained i its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the terro , 
of death, and the triumphant exultations of his an HO 
i enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of de- Wig 
ceney and courage. « He feared, he Gaid, “ that ths 8 88 
omen was bad for the intended reformation. . of the | 
4 ſtate, that it commenced with the ſhedding of inno- _— 
40 cent blood. nt Having bid a laſt adieu to his brother : ; : 
and friends who attended him, and having ſent a -bleffing | 4 
to his nearer relations who were abſent; << And now, 
ſaid he, . have nigh done | One ſtroke will make my 
bu. wife A wagons my dear children fatherleſs, deprive my f 
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0 na Pi 40 poor ſctvants of their indulgent maſter, and ee 

1 <<- me from my affectionate brother and all my friends 

264% „ But let God be to you and them all in all ' Going 
do diſrobe, and prepare himſelf for the block, „I thank 

EF : << God, * ſaid he, that I am no wiſe afraid of death, 

dnaaor am daunted with any terrors; but do as ehear- 

3 fully lay down my head at this time, as ever I did 

þ © 4 when going to repoſe ! ” With one Bone was a = period 

ee uy to his life by the executioner e. 0 
|  _ © Pm periſhed, in the 49th year of his "a hs nd al 

—_ Strafford, one of the moſt eminent perſonages that has 

= appeared in England. Though his death was Ioudly de- 

= manded as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and an atonement for 
18 - the many violations of the conftitution ; it may ſafely be 
= - | affirmed, that the ſentence, by which he fell, was an 

eeeunormity greater than the worſt of thoſe, which his im- 

=_ _ . * placable enemies proſecuted with ſo much cruel induſtry. "= 

ou ©. The people, in their rage, had totally miſtaken the pro- 
per object of theit reſentment. All tlie neceſſities, or, 

_ more properly ſpeaking, the difficulties, by which the 

=_ - king had been induced to uſe yiolent expedients for raiſ-- 
| ing money, were the reſult of meaſures previous to Straf- 

_ + ford's favour; and if they aroſe from ill conduct, he, at 
leaſt, was entirely innocent. Even thoſe violent enpe- 
dients themſelves, which occaſioned the complaint that 
the conſtitution was ſubverted, had been, all of them, 
eonducted, ſo far as appeated, without his eounſel or 

 affiltance, And whatever his private adyice might be A 

N this ſalutary maxim he failed not, often and publicly, to 

1 ineulcate in the king's preſence, that, if any inevitable 
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"this Heats ought to. be practiſed with extreme reſerve, ©- n * p. 
and, as ſoon as poſſible; a juſt atonement be made to the 
conſtitution, for any injury which it might ſuſtain from neg 
| ſuch dangerous precedents 5. The firſt parliament after 
the reſtoration reverſed the bill of attainder ; and even a 
few weeks after Strafford's execution, this very parlia - 
ment remitted to his children the more ſevere conſequences | | 
of his ſentence : As if conſcious of the violence, Wim 
which the proſecution had been conducte e. 
Ix vain did Charles expect, as a return foe ſo man 
1 of unbounded compliance, that the parliament 
would at laſt ſhow him ſome indulgence, and would cor- 
dially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the expence 
of his own. power, and of his friend's life, he ſo ear- 
2 _neſtly courted them, All his conceffions were poiſoned 
by their ſuſpicion. of his want of cordiality; and the ſup- 
poſed attempt to engage the army againſt them, ſerved > 
with many as a confirmation of this jealouſy. It was 3 
natural for the king to ſeek ſome reſource, while all te 
world. ſeemed. to deſert him, or combine againſt him 
and this probably was the utmoſt of that embryo- ſcheme 8 
which was formed with regard to the army. But the 
popular leaders til} inſiſted, that a deſperate plot was 
laid to bring up the forces immediately, and offer violence 
to the parliament: A deſign of which Piercy's evidence: 
acquits the king, and which the near neighbourhood of 
the Scottiſh army ſeems to rendexi;abſolutely impracti-— 
cable *. r wy ne however, of theſe Tulpicions, Was 


% 


5: 423 3 — 8 634 a ts 
5 . * . 7. 367 568, 36 N . 
h The project of bringing up the army.to London, secording to Piercy,” 
was propoſed to the king; but he rejected it as fooliſh Becauſe the Scots, 
22 were in arms, and lying in their nine welt beietEondon as © 
n as the Engliſh army. This reaſon is fe folid and "convincing, Dit 
leaves no room to doubt of the veracity of Piercy's evidence; and conſe „„ 
- quently pequits' the king of this terrible Plat of bringing up the army, which ' 
made ſuch a a noiſe at that time, and was a pretence'for ſo many Yioleaces, - 2 | 
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wy mn Mons, without giving the king any ſatisfaction: in the 


CO ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded, to carry their in- 


roads, with great n into. his en aenleg an 
rogative . . ent n 


Hich com- - TRE two [Sal ths of this eee were zeal 
| ng ME for liberty, and an averſion to the church; and to both 


ber aboliſh= f "theſe, nothing could appear more exceptionable, chan 


ttze court of high-commiſſion, whoſe inſtitution rendered 


it entirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to it the defence of the 
eceleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. The ſtar- chamber alſo Was 
a court, which exerted high diſcretionar powers; and 
bad no preciſe rule or limit, either with regard to the 
cauſes which came under its juriſdiction, or the deciſions 


which it formed - A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes 


een theſe two courts; and, in them, to annihilate 


the principal and moſt dangerous articles of the king's 
prerogative. - By the ſame bill, the juriſdiction of the 


council was regulated, and its authority abridged . 


- Charles heſitated: before he gave his aſſent. But finding 
that he had gone too far to retreat, and that he poſſeſſed $ 


no reſource in caſe of a rupture, he at laſt affixed” the 
yal ſanction to this excellent bill. But to ſhow'the 


4g _ parliament that he Was fuſficiently appriſed of the import- 


ance of his grant, he obſerved to them, that this new 


ſtatute altered in great meaſure the menen og 


eccleſiaſtical and Woke which: Sac on bis pre ors 
had eſtabliſed “. TY ET IH 1 BY alen 

By removing the ſta . OY the king's power of 
"ge, the people by bis proclamations, was indirectly 
aboliſhed; and that important branch of prerogative, the 
ſerong . of arbitrary power, and unintelligible in a 


l * 1 15. 
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Haalted conflittion, bethg at Jag eme eh, left lie Hep © 
of government more confiftent And uni Mtoe, "RE FRE 
chamber alone Ws accuſtomed to inkractlons 


de Kine ee But ds no tbürts of hacken e 5 
pt khoſe in Wöflminſter⸗ Hall, nick Yike r. 


Sr fee tif} 6 f common and ſtatute Ew, "the Ling 
tray thenc fortiviſſue proclainidtioins;” but fo mah is Boulfſa 


to hey then, | Armut, "However. be confeſſed, tat the | 
expet perimejit here made by the Palnantent, was Hot 4 tte 


raf and adventures. No göterhment, at that time, 
appeared in the world, nor is perhaps to be found int tie 


records of anprhiſtory, 'which/ſbfited-Withoutthe'Hhix- | 


ture of ſome arbitrary authority; Tommitte⸗ to forte 
magiſtrate; and it might reaſonably, K 01 ehand; dppear 
doubiful, Whether human ſocfety ccd ever afrhe öt what 
Rate of erbeten, as to ſupport itfelf with no other con- 
troul than the general and rigid maxims of Jaw and 
equity. But the parliament juſtly 
was too eminent a magiſtrate to be trated with diſere- 
tionary power, which he might To- eafily turn to the de 
(truction ef liberty. And in the everit it has hitherto 


a * 


been ſbund that, though many ſenſible inoonveniencies 
ariſe from the maxim of adhering ſtricétly to law, yet the 5 | 
advantages 6verbalance thetn, arid ſhould render tbe Eng- 


Aid grareful to the memory ef their anceſtors,” who, After 


repeared Cesteſta, at Jaſt eablimed that rioble; sgh 


auen Principle. . 

Ar the? Tequeſt of the pa 
the pate its during pleaſure, gabe all the Judges patent 
during their good behaviour *: A cireumſtance of the 
greateſt moment towards ſecuring their independene 771 
e entrance or ergy 21 into I ordinar 
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thought, that the Kink 
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"Rn | HISTORY | or GREAT; BRITAIN. 5 
TAS: rſhal's court, which took cognizance of offen- 
r words, and was not thought ſufficiently limited by 
* 9 law, was alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed *. ; The ftan- 
= Wh 22 8 nary courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction over t the miners, 
= 7 being liable to a like objeQtion, underwent. a like fate. 
— 8 abolition of the council of the north and the council 
„f Wales followed from the fame principles. The au- 
„ NR of the clerk; of the market, who had a general 
A inſpection ove the weights and. meſſures throughout the 
= kingdom, was transferred to the may , and 
= 5 ordinary magiſtrates, . _ 1301 bt 1055 , df). l e 
3 =, In hort, if we take 2 Be Bach of the eranſe@ions of this 
Z memorable parliament, during the firſt period of its ope- 
= Woe rations, ye ſhall find, that, excepting; Strafford's attain- 
_ 8; which was a complication. of cruel. iniguity, their 
$3 "merits, in other reſpects, ſo much outweigh. their .miſ- 
makes, a5 to,cntitle them to praiſe from all lovers of 
LL 2 erty, Not only were: former abuſes. remedied and grie- 
„„ 7+ 9 "oe redrefled :. Great, proviſion, for the future, was 
0%. 708 wy by law againſt the return of like complaints. And 
: # the means, by which they; obtained ſuch advantages, 
favour often of artifice, ſometimes. of violenge 3; it is to 
4 be canſidered,. that revolutions. of government cannot be 
_ effected by the mere force of argument and reaſoning ; 
And chat factions being one excited, men can neither ſo 
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; „„ firmly regulate 1 the tempers of others, nor their Nn, 6s 

1 5 to enſure themſelves againſt all exorbitancies. 2 t 

= bes Sn BE parliament r now. came to a pauſe... The Ling bod | 
9 | promiſed his Scottiſh ſubjects, that he would this ſum- 
mer pay them a viſit, in order to ſettle their government; 
. 5 and though the Engliſh parliament was very importunate 
| $ With him, that he ſhould lay aſide that journey; they 
+4 ould | not ot prov with him ſo much 28 to delay a +8 
| 1 5 8 „ = ne FFF 


* 
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he muſt neceſſarily in his journaꝝ have paſſed though the Q . 
of both nations, the commons ſeem to -havejenter- S 
_tained great jealouſy on that account,; and: to have ho 50 _— 


hurried; on, as much as [they formerly delayed, the e dit King's de. 
banding of the, armiez. The, arrears therefore, df che l.. 


Scots were entirely. paid them; and thoſe; of the Engliſn 
in, part. Dbe;;$cots} returned: home, and the Engliſh 
were ſeparated into their ſeveral counties, and diſmiſſed. 


AFTER this, the parliament adjourned to the 20th of gth of vols | 


October; and a committbe of both "houſes, a thing un- 
precedented, was appointed to fit during the receſs, with 
very ample powers 9. Pym was appointed chairman of 
the committee of the lower houſe, Farther attempts 
were made by the . parliament, while it fat, and even by 
the commons alone, for aſſuming ſovereign - executive 
powers, and publiſhing. their ordinances, as they called 
them, inſtead of laws. The committee too, on their 
part, was ready to imitate this example. 
A 8MALL committee of both houſes was 5 to 
| attend. the king into Scotland, in order, as it was pre- 

tended, to ſee that the articles of pacification were exe- 
cuted; but really to be ſpies upon him, and extend ſtill 

farther the ideas of parliamentary authority, as well as 
eclipſe the majeſty of the king. The earl of Bedford, _ 
lord Howard, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Armyne, \ 
Fiennes, and Hambden, were the perſons choſen ?*, 
ENDEAVOURS were uſed, before Charles's departure, 
to have a protector of the kingdom appointed, with a 
power to paſs laws without having recourſe to the king. 
So little regard was now paid to royal authority, or to 
the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the kingdom. 

_ Am1DsT the great variety of affairs, which occurred . ; 

Ing this buſy period, we' have almoſt overlooked the mar- 


| ö : # Ruſbworth, vol, 1 p. 387. 7 Ibid. p. 376. N 
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de b war.” 
3 20 ns 95177 22 10 575 F — 
IE Scots, 7 3 Fatal m0 cn 4 LY 
1 thought, that tliey had finiſned à very. perilous un- Dy 
Jenna duch to their proſit and reputation! Beſiddes 1641, 

the largeipay voted them for lying in good quarters during 

a tweb/ etonth, the Engliſh parliament had conferred/ on 

them, acpreſent of 300,060, pounds for -their>brotherly 

aſſiſtance In the articles of pacifieation, they were 

declared to haye eyer been good ſubjects q and:their mili- | 
tary expeditions. were approved. of, as /enterprigeycalou- | " 
lated and intended for his majeſty's honour and advantage, CY 
To carey farther the triumph over their ſoyereign, theſe 
terms, tf ignominious to him, were ordered, by a vote 
of parliament, to be read in all ehurehes, upon a day of 
thankſgiving, appointed- for the national paclfication -: 

All. their claims, for the reſtriction of prerogative, were 
agreed tg be ratified ; And what they more valued than all 
theſe advantages they had a near proſpect! of ſpreading _ 
the preſbyterian diſcipline- in England and Ireland, from - 
the feeds, which they had ſcattered, af their religious 
principles. No ever did refined Athens: hog exult in diffars 


| Ren, vol. b. 749, May, 51 OY VION Ruſbworth, vol. v. 
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| eral arts over a ſavage world; 
reer did generous Rome ip pleaſe'herſelf in the view of 
law and order eſtabliſhed | by her victorious we. as the 
f e re 2 . in their: par 


nAnTEs, deſpe 1 part 
; authority, and dreading ſtill farther'eticipachments 


1 . upon bim, arrived in Scotland, with an intention of ab- 
| Settlement 2 almoſt entirely the ſms alt ſhare of 1 wh ich | 


= 
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Faris als of articles were an ancient 1 in 
„ the Scottiſh parliament. They! were conſtitüted after 
- -  -** this manner. The temporal lords choſe eight biſhops : 


1 —— 


„The biſhops elected eight temporal lords: Theſe fixteen 
named eight commiſſioners! of counties, and eight bur- 
geſſes: And without the previous conſent ofthe chirty- 
two, who were denominated lords of articles,” no motion 
could be made in parliament. As the biſhops were en- 
tirely devoted to the court, it is evident, that all the 
lords of articles, by neceſſary conſequence, depended on 
the "king's nomination ; and ehe prince, beſides one ne- 
| pative. after che bills had paſſed through parliament, 
pooſſeſſed indirectly another before their introduction; a 
pretogative of much greater oonſequence than the former. 
The bench of biſhops being now aboliſhed, the parlia- 
ment wiſely laid hold of the opportunity, and totally ſet 
_ kfide the lords of articles: Andzeill this important point 
was obtained, the nation, pröperly ſpeaking, could not 
be ſaid ee regular fræedom . en 91 

„ = I is remarkable, that, motwithſtanding this inſti 
Bon; to whiohcthere: ee ee 
royal ee Was — it Wa hid, Ip: N | 


J kind 


„ „ wm ww »w HH CT, rw © 
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land than in the former kingdom. Bacon repreſents it as © UA r. 
d; one adyantage to de expected from the union, 848 2 
of $00 extenſive, prerogative. of England would, be. abridged 
be by the-example of Scotland, and the too narrow prero- 
us gative of Scotland be enlarged from imitation of Eng- | 
a- land. The Engliſh were, at that time, a. civilized | 
| people, and obedient to the laws: But among the Scots, 
rt it was of little conſequence how the laws were framed; 
ts or by whom yoted, while the exorbitant ariſtocracy. had 
be (apr mn dein nee au per dan f ular execu- 
ch tion. , .. FCC F F 
| RS eee : Ln, 
Scottiſh, parliament : And as it had been the practice of fy - 
James, continued by Charles, to grace Engliſh gentle= £4 
men with Scotch titles, all the determinations of parlia- 5 1 


in 

er 

: ment, it way to be feared, would in time depend upon 
en the prince, by means of theſe votes of foreigners, who 
IT | had no intereſt or property in the nation.” It was there- 
y fore a law, 'deſerving approbation, that no man ſhould 
1 
n- 
he 
on 


be created a Scotch peer, who poſſeſſed not 10,000 marks 
(above 500 pounds) of annual rent in the Kingdom - 
A Law for triennial parliaments was likewiſe paſſed ; 
1 and it was ordained, that the laſt act of every parliament | | 
© BW hould be to appoint” the time and place for n, che i 
It, fang ang Ee RN RA Fs 
2 WH Tar king was "p20 of that t beg bermerly erer. 


my | cilad, of iſſuing proclamations, which enjoined obediene 

A under the penalty of treaſon: A prerogative, which in- Des: 

et veſted him with the whole legiſlative en even in 5 

we matters of the higheſt conſcquenee . whos 0s | 

So far Was laudable: But the moſt fatal blow 1 to / ; 
9 authority, and what in a manner dethroned the. © 

| Prince, was the article, that no member of the privy; 1 


IDS OY 
dil in "whole hands, during the king's abſence, Tr” : ">" 
® Burget, Meth, "lem s. tenths © _ 
3067 | t whole . 5 4 = HE * 7 1 
„ ; 5 /F ; .. 1 
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e eee layß n offer of kate, nene of the 
„ Jadges, ſubuld be appointed but by advice and approba- 
eicty ef purlimnent. Oharibs even agreed to deprive, of 
cheir leuts; Bur Judges Whochud adhered te his intereſts; 
and khelr plnee Was fupplzed by others more agreeable to 
me ruling party; SeveriF of che coverianters were alſo 


ſworn of tlie privy council. And? all the minifters of 


ſhite, counſellors, and Judges; were; - by laws to hold 
their plaoes during life or good behavidur rr 


Tur hing while zm Seathind;/ cantbvined him en. | 


tirely to the eſtabliſhed church; and aſſiſted with great 
| gra ity. at the long prayers: a longer ſermons, with 
which the preſbytetians eridea boured to regale him. He 

beſtowed! penſions: and preſetments on Henderſon, Gil- 


leſpy, and other popular pteachers; and practiſed every | 


art to ſoften; if not to gain, his greateſt enemies. The 
earl / of Argyle was ereated a marquis, lord Loudon an 
early; Leſley: was dignified-with the title of earl of Leven =. 


His-ftiends, he was obliged, for the preſent, to neglect 


and overlook 2 Some of them were diſguſted: And his 

enemies were not reconcileſl ; but . his Let 
and fauours to artiſie and neceſſit x. 

A AAL and, Hamilton being ert with an ne 

benſian, real.or pretended, that the earl of Crawfurd and 

others meant to aſſaſſinate them, left the parliament ſud- 


denly, and-retired. into the.country : But upon invitation 


IL and. aſſurances, returned, i in a few] days. Tunis event, 


which had neither. cauſe nor effect that was viſible, nor 
purpoſe, nar conſequence, was commonly denomimated 
the incident. But though the incident had no effect in 
Scotland 7 What was not. expected, it was! attended with 


| Offtober 20, conſequences: i in. England. The Engliſh parliament, 


which was pow aſſembled, being willing, & awaken che 
bes le's. 92 exciting their: fears, 2 rat 


1. Burnet, Mem. . a, vol, dup ze 
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5 took the alarm 28 a ES the 0 ner., I; 
king's party, had laid a plot at once to murder chem and. nts] „ „ 


. all-che-godly in boch kingdoms. They applied, ther- ic 1 
I fore, to Eſſex, whom the King had left general in the 1 
| ſouth of Aste N ant . a e . 1 


F them ee 1 2 . ; 8 
; Bu p. while 3 eee 1 vet « real W 
| 6 2 


commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to return to 
England, in order to apply bimſelf to the ſame ſalutary 


work in that kingdom; he received intelligence of a 1 4 
dangerous rebell ion broken out in Ireland, with circumſ- 1 
| ſtances of the utmoſt horror, bloodſhed, and devaſtation, _ _ 1 
5 On, ver ſide, this unfortunate prince was, purſued with 32 3 
murmurs, diſcontent, . faction, and civil wars; and the | IN 1 f 
adde, from all quarters, even by the moſt, independent. 1 
Z accidents, at once blazed up about him. STO | 1 
p Tux great plan of James, in the 9 of. ME 5 1 
| -harles, was; by, juſtice andipeacs, 1 
i eee, lent. people to the, authority: ef, 'Y 
| laws, h eker art and induſtry among them, to. ; 
| them. of that floth and barbaziſa, ta which they had. | 
ever been ſubject. In dere ſexve both theſe purpoſes, 1 
and, at the ſame time, re the dominĩon of Ireland to ; Es 1 
] | the Engliſn crown, great colonies of. Britiſh, had been, Se 
carried over, and, being intermixed- with the Iriſh, had | | 


eyxery where introduced a new face of things into that 
ö country... During a peace of near forty Years, the inve- I 
ate quarrels, between the nations ſeemed, in a _— -” 
; meaſure, to be obliterated; and though much of the, | | 
E. 


landed. property, forfeited. by rebellion, ; had been confer- 

red on the new planters, à more than equal, return had. 
B been made, by their inſtructing che natives in tillage, 
| buildings . manufaQures, and, all the. civilized. arts af. 
| 75 * | Whitlocke, | p. A» Dantolneara. | Burnes + Merggiry of the Houſe 
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lite v. This had been the courſe of things during tha 
ſucceſſive adminiſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandiſon, Falk- 
land, and, above all, of Strafford. Under the govern- 


ment of this laſt nobleman, the paciſic plans, now come 


duſtry, ſeemed to haue operated with full ſucceſs, and to 


to greater maturity, and forwarded by his vigour and in- 


have beſtowed, at laſt, e ee ee che face 


of a European % "TN 
\AtTER*Strafford- fell Ae to e ee the 


humours, excited in Ireland by that great event, could 


greateſt innovations in the government. TT e ee 


extreme, and had univerſally adopte 


ds the hierarchy, Was | 
method of limiting the authority of the crown, roy he - 


not ſuddenly be compoſed, but continued ad the 


| ants,” tranſplanted into Ireland, 
having, every moment, before thelr eyes all the Horrors 
of popery, had naturally been carried into the 'oppoſite - 
a the higheſt prin- 
ciples and practices or the puritans. +” Monarchy; as well 

ome odious to them; and every 


detaching themſelves from the king of England, was 
greedily adopted and purfued. They conſidered not, a 
as they ſcarcely formed the ſixth part of the people, and 


were fecretly obnoxious to the aneient inhabitants; SY i 


only method of ſupporting themſelves: was by maintain-- 
ing royal authority, and preſerving à great dependance on 
che mother-country. "The Engliſh commons, likewiſe, ' 


in their furious perſecution of Strafford, had Deere p 
the moſt obvious' conſequences; and, while they imputed 
to him, as a crime, every diſcretionary ack of authority, 
they deſpoiled all ſucceeding governors of that power, by 
which alone the Iriſh could be retained in ſubje&ion. 
And ſo ſtrong was the cutrent for popular government in 
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Cnnkks, una — u had been obliged to 
to the Triſh, as to the Scotch and Engliſh — 3 


and found too, that their encroachments ſtill roſe in pro- 
portion to his conceſſions. Thoſe ſubſidies, which them< 

es had voted, they reduced, by a ſubſequent vote, to 
a a fourth part: The court of high commiſſion was deter- 


mined to be a grievance”: Martial law aboliſhed : The 
juriſdiction of the council annihilated: Proclamations 


and acts of tate declared of no authority: Every order of 
inſtitution, which depended on monarchy, was invaded; 
and the prince was deſpoiled of all his prerogative, with- 
out the leaſt e 5 * ne or Ae e in his ” 


adminiſtration. 18 STIL; 215 9 7 


Tar fanding army of Win Was king about 300 
men; but in order to aſſiſt the king in ſuppreſſing the 


Scotch covenanters, Strafford had raiſed 8000 more, and 


had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn from 
the old army; à neceſſary expedient for beſtowing order 
and diſcipline on the new levied ſoldiers. The private 
men in this army were all catholics; but the officers, 

rere proteſtants, 
and could entirely be depended on by Charles. The 
Engliſh commons entertained the greateſt apprehenſions 
on account of this army; and never ceaſed ſoliciting the 
king, till he agreed to break it: Nor would they conſent 


both commiſſion and non-commiſſion, 0 


to any propoſal for augmenting the ſtanding army to 5000 


men z a number which the king deemed - neceſſary for 


retail Teh iis obedienee. Set Le bob 
CHARLES, thinking it dangerous, that 8000 nen; 


accuſtomed to idleneſs, and trained to the uſe of arms, 
ſhould be diſperſed among à nation ſo turbulent and un- 


ſettled, agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſſador to has e them 
tranſported into * and inliſted 858 $ fer 
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eher. 8 The Engliſh; common: henſive 
— dodies of troops, diſciplined in the Low n would 


N e e bing e dend tie, 8 | 


men. But, when the Spaniards had hired ſhips for tranſ- 
porting theſe troops, and che men were ready for em- 
a barkation; the commons, ien! to ſhow, their power, 
and not diſpleaſed with an oppo | 


veſſels for that ſervice. And chu 3 — 5 
- ; 5 5 Soreunarety- Gſappointed*, 5 ; | "ih 
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Engliſh, and reſolved to take advantage of them. Tho- 
their Aab againſt that nation, for want of an occa- 

fon to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, it was only 
+ eompoſed..into a temporary and deceitful tranquillity . 

| Their intereſts, both with regard to property and religi 

_ fecretly ſtimulated them to a revolt. No individual of 
8 3 according to the ancient cuſtoms, had the pro- 

perty of any particular eſtate; but as the whole ſept had 

by er a whole rie ehe igne norantly preferred this 
Aer poſſeſions afligncd them. by. the Engliſh, An in. 


given to the catholic religion: But ſo long as the churches 

and the eecleſiaſtical revenues were kept from the priefts, 
|, and eee. de endung dhe neighbourbood. of 
5 — een to cetand. any cordial. reconciliation 
between the Engliſh and the Lrifh nations. 

1 Sen was a eee nn Roger Mor, whe, 
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 -qulgences/. amounting almoſt to a toleration, had been 


Tow 


plined by the government 
were ready for any daring or deſperate: enterpriae; that 
8 3 ho ee in . 


HAT! eta RIES: Þ 2 rin 


ancient Triſh. fa y, and vas m 
countrymen. for; valour. and AC This man [firſt 


formed the projottat expelling "he Engliſh and aſſerting | 
the i dency. of his native country.*. He ſecretly 


= from. chieftain to chieftain, and rouzed AP SYRT; - 
latent . principle of diſcontent. He maintained, a. cloſe | 


enrre{pondence- with lord Maguire and Sir. Phelim, 


Neal 5 the moſt powerful of the old Iriſh, By conver- : 
lation, by lettabe, by his emiſſaries, he repreſented to his 


rymen the motives of a revolt. He obſerved to, 
them, that; by the. rebellion. of the Scots, and Fefe 
of the Engliſh, the king's authority in Britain was re- 
duced to ſo low a condition, that he never could exert 
himſelf with any vigour, in maintaining the Engliſh 


dominion over Ireland; chat the catholics, in the Iriſh 
houſe of commons, aſſiſted by the proteſtants, had ſo 
diminiſhed the royal prerogative and the power of the 


lieutenant, as would much facilitate the conducting, to 


its deſired effect, any conſpiracy or combination, which 
could be formed; that the Scots having ſo ſucceſsfully 
thrown: off dependence on the crown of England, and 
_ aſſumed the government into their own hands, had ſet an 


example to the lriſn, who had fo much greater oppreſs 
ſions to complain of; that the Engliſh planters, who had 
expelled them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their religion, 
and bereaved them of their liberties, were but a handful 


in compariſon of the natives; that they lived in the moſt 


ſecurity, interſperſed with their numerous ene- 


| mies, truſting to the protection of a {mall army, which 


was itſelf ſcattered in inconſiderable diviſions throughout 
the whole kingdom; that a great body of men, diſci- 
| t, were now-thrown loofe; and 
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o'r. eee meaſure the exerciſe of their religion, e 


HISTORY or GREAT. BRITAIN, 


a Pp moderation of their indulgent prince, they muſt hence- 


forth expect, that the government will be conducted by 
other maxims and other principles ; that the puritanical 


parliament, having at laſt ſubdued their ſovereign, would, | 
no doubt, as ſoon as they had conſolidated their autho- 
rity, extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland, and 


make the catholies in that kingdom feel the ſame furious 
zerſecution, to which their brethren in England were at 


preſent expoſed; and that a revolt in the Iriſh, tending 


only to vindicate their native liberty againſt the violence 


of foreign invaders, could never, at any time, be deemed 


rebellion ; much leſs, during the preſent confuſions, 


when their prince was, in a manner, a priſoner, and 


obedience muſt be paid, not to him, but ee ww 
had traiterouſiy ufurped his lawful authority fo 
© By theſe confiderations, More engaged Made? 


the native Iriſh into the conſpiracy. The Engliſh of the 
| pale, as they were called, or the old Engliſh planters, 
deing all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards join 
the party, which reſtored their religion to its ancient 
ſplendor and authority. The intention was, that Sir 
Pnelim ONeale, and the other conſpirators ſhould begin 

an inſurrection on one day, throughout the provinces, 


and ſhould attack all the Engliſh ſettlements ; and that, 


on the very ſame day, lord Maguire and Roger More 
mould furprize the caſtle of Dublin. The commence- 
ment of this revolt was fixed on the approach of winter; 


that there miglit be more difficulty in tranſporting forces 


5 from England. Succours to themſelves and ſupplies of 


— Rees Frets; he cotongigs age 
E: parts made them by cardinal Richelieu. And 
- Iriſh (officers, who ſerved in the Spaniſh» troops, had 


Engaged to join them, as ſoon as they ar an inf 
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a by their catholic brethren; News, © % 
which every day arrived from England, of the fary er 


preſſed by the commons againſt all papiſts, ſtruck freſh: 
terror into the Triſh nation, and both ſtimulated the con- 
ſpirators to execute their fatal purpoſe, and gave them 
aſſured Ane of _— "concurrence "of ew their ee 
m 22 * 
Joon m A hve Wi" diſcovered in all the 
5 Iriſh, chat it was deemed unneceſſary, as it was danger- 
ous, to entruſt the ſecret to many hands; and the ap- 
pointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet 
made to the government. "The king, indeed, had re- 
ceived information from his unb rs, that ſomething 
was in agitation among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but 
though he gave warning to the adminiſtration in Ireland, 
the intelligence was entirely neglected *. Secret rumours, 
likewiſe, were heard of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; 
but no attention was paid to them. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter, whom the king had appointed lieutenant, remained 
Jondon. The two juſtices, Sir William Parſons and 


Sir John Borlace, were men of ſmall abilities; and, by 
an inconvenience, common to all factious times, owed; 
their- advancement to nothing but their zeal for that 
party, by whom every thing was now governed. Tran- 
quil from their ignorance and inexperience, theſe men 
indulged themſelves in the moſt [wayne ws: on open 
very brink of deſtrution. 

Bur they were awakened from thelt ſecurity; ky 
or before that which was appointed for the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities. The caſtle of Dublin, by which the 
capital Was Dr contained arms for 10, o 
men, with thirty-five pieces of cannon, and a propor- 
tionable quantity of a ammunition : Vet was this important 
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CLE A Fi place guarded, and that too without m 
WO os HOG force: than fifty men. Maguire und 


Parſons i, I 
for ſafety, into che caftle, and re-inforced the guards. 


' Frifh infur- 
rection and 
maſſacre, _ 


of al enterprizes, the ſurprizal of the caſtle. Oconolly, 


| hoſtilities againſt a people, whom they hated on account 
of png religion, and envied for their riches and proſpe- 


RIS TORT or GREAT! BRITAIN. 
carey by no 


alteady/in down wich u numerous band of theiy retainers ; 
Others were expected that night: And, next morning, 
they were to enter upon, what they eſteemed the cafieſt 


an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, betrayed the conſpiracy to 
The juſtices and council. fled immediately, 


The alarm was conveyed to the city, and all the pro- 


teſtants prepared for defence. More eſcaped: Maguire 
was taken; and Mahone, one of the conſpirators, being 
like wiſe ſeized, firſt diſcovered to the juſtices, the pro- 
Nene bre Rn, nd-redeubbidthe appre- 


out Dublin „ | 

Bor — Ocor a 9 — 
c the confeſſion, extorted from Mahone, came 
tdo late to prevent the intended inſurrection. Oneale 
and his confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. 
The Triſh, every where: intermingled with the 1 
needed but a hint from their leaders and prieſts to 


The houſes, cattle, goods, of the unwary Eng- 
E were firſt ſeized. Thoſe, who heard of the commo- 
tions in their neighbourhood, inſtead of deſerting their 
habitations, and aſſembling together for mutual protec- 
tion, remained at home, in hopes of defending their pro- 
perty; and fell thus ſeparately into the hands of their 
enemies After rapacity had fully exerted itſelf, ee 
Ben the moſt nga er that wy in Wire ol, Wits 


enden, ol, e ep en wall n e, Mink hack ©, 
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maſſacre eommenced of the Engliſh, now 1 ug 
and paſſively. reſigned to their inhuman foes; No age, 1641 


no ſex, no condition, was ſpured. The wife weeping - 


pp eee. her helpleſs 


e The old; chetyeung;; the ie 0 | 
infirm,” underwent à like fate, and were confounued in 
one — ee een from en 
eee — hm all was re⸗ 
courſe had to relations, to companions, to friends: All 
hand, from which protection was implored and xxpected. 
Without provocation, without oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed 
Engliſh, living in profound peace, and full ſecurity, wers 
maſſacred by their neareſt neighbours, with whom they 
. reals enen ; 
good offices ?.. n a 

Bur death was the lighteſ eee indicted by 
thoſe enraged rebels: . | 
cruelty could deviſe, all the lingering pains of body, the 
anguiſh of mind, the agonies of deſp; ir, could not ſatiate 
revenge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from 
no cauſe. To enter into particulars would ſhock the 
leaſt delicate humanity, Such enormities, though atteſt- 
ed by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt. incredible. 
Depraved nature, even perverted religion, encouraged 
by the utmoſt licence, reach not to ſuch a pitch of fero- 
city; unleſs the pity, inherent in human breaſts, be 
deſtroyed by that contagion of example, which. tranſports 5 
men beyond all the uſual motives of conduct and N 
viour. $i 
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don ſufferings, en to wee —— 
here emulated: their more robuſt companions, in the prac- 
— ond Reooai e N og by: On 
1 childrer e Ran ns 
rice of the Triſh was not a ſuſſicient reſtraint. to their 
eruclty: Such was their frenzy, that the cattle, which 
; ny: had ſeized, and — made nen yet, 
eee Sato 2 er 4 with wounds, turned looſe 
into the woods and TORE W i e ie LONG, 1 


lanters, as if upbraiding the' goth and ignorance © 

the natives, were conſumed with fire; or laid level with 
RAIN —— the een non rome gn uy 
Bn 4 „ together with their wives and — * 
double triumph was afforded to their inſulting foes . 

Ir any where a number aſſembled together, and, aſſum- 
ing courage from deſpair, were reſolved to ſweeten death 
by revenge on their aſſaſſins; they were diſarmed by capi- 
tulations, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths. But no ſooner had they ſurrendered; than 
the rebels, with perfidy equal to their eruelty, made 
them ſhare the fate of their unhappy countrymem . 

Oruxks, more ingenious ſtill in their e 
tempted their priſoners, by the fond love of life, to em- 
brue their hands in the blood of friends, brothers, pa- 
rents; and having thus e n eber it 
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- AMIDST all-theſe enormities, he of tg 


ron go" very ſide ; not to ſtop the hands of 
rs, but to enforce their blows, and to ſteel 


| their hearts againſt every movement of human or ſocial 


hmpathy. The Engliſh, as heretics, abhorred of God, 
and deteſtable to all holy men, were marked out by the 
prieſts for laughter ; and, of all actions, to rid the world 


of theſe declared enemies to catholic. faith and piety, 


was repreſented as the moſt meritorious v. Nature, 


which, in that rude people, was ſufficiently inclined to 


; atrocious deeds, was farther ſimulated: by precept; and 
national prejudices empoiſoned by thoſe ayerſions, more 
dealy and incurable, which aroſe. from an enraged ſuper- 


Lition, -- While death finiſhed the ſyfſerings of esch vie- 


echoed in bi expiring cars, thay; theſe agones were but | 


the t of torments, infinite and eternal *. 
Such were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim 


ONeale and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their rebellion : 


An event; memorable in the annals of human kind, and 
e ee held in perpetual deteſtation and abhorrence. 


of ſuck enormous cruelties. He flew to ONeale's camp; 
but 0 * g 
excite dhe Irih to an inſurrection, was too feeble to 

reſtrain their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a 
ciuſe, polluted with ſo: many crimes; and he retired 


into Flanders: Sir Phelim, recommended by the great- 


neſs of his family, and perhaps too; by the unreſtrained 
brutality of his nature, though without any courage or 
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„chat his authority, Which was ſufficient to 
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5 * "ac Soni mers ak of tem 
8 at leaſt; eſcaped with their lives . n ION * 


Fon Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed 


in an inſtant, over the other three provinees — — 


In all places, death and ſlaughter were not uneommon; 
though the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces,” pretended to 
a with moderation and homanity. But eruel and bar- 

barous was their humanity]! Not co 
the Engliſh their houſes, with deſpoiling them of their 
pes with waſting their cultivated fields; they 
1 and turned them out 
and defenceleſs,: to all the ſeverities of the ſeaſon .. 


5 The pron ag __ that 


uſual co the climates and execute what che mercileſs 
eee 0 of naked-Engliſh; baftening towarde Dublin | 
and the other cities, which yet remained in the hands of 
their countrymen, The: feeble age of children, the ten- 
der ſex of women, ſoon ſunk under the multiplied rigours 
of cold and hunger. Here, the huſband, bidding a final 


adieu to his expiring family, envied them that fate, 
——— os _—_— — gots _ 
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deprived che ſufforers Stanley & komen iw, ere 
panions in affliction. With ſilent tears, or lamentable 
eres they hut rĩed on througli the hoſtile territories | and 
found; euery heart, which was not ſteeled by native. bars 

| þavitys; giiarded bythe more implacable AE IN: 
piety and z . Sn dn tn nn nn . N 
"va Fux ſaving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the remains 
ot the Eugliſm- name. The gates of that cityz though 
timorouſſy opened, received the -yretched e e 
and diſcouered to the view ia ſcene of human miſery; be- 
yond what any eye had ever before beheld d. Compaiiion 
ſeined the amazed inhabitants, aggravated with the tear 
of like calamities; while they obſerved the numerous foes, 
without and within, which every where environed them, 
and reflected on the weak reſources, by which they were 


memſelyes ſupported. The more vigorous of the unhappy 


fugitives, to the number of three thouſand, were inliſted 
into three regiments: The reſt were diſtributed into the 


| houſe; and all care was taken; by diet and warmth, to 
recruit their feeble and torpid limbs. Da 


knows name and ſpecies, derived from theſe multiplied 
diſtreſſea i ſeized many of them, and put a ſpeedy period 
to their lives: Others, having now leiſure. to reflect on 
their mighty loſs of friends and fortune, curſed that be- 
ing which they chad ſaved. Abandoning themſelves to 


deſpairg: refuſing all ſuccour, they expired; without 


other conſalation, than that of receiving among their 


* an deer. which, to their 
flaughtered companions, ha n 


barbarians * e 
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| $13 if. cis eſtimation iſe be wot, = * 
tan ſuch caſes, ſomewhat exaggerated. e e 
Tux juſtices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of * 
amy, Which were not ſurrounded by che rebels 3 and 
— aſſembled a force of 1500 veterans. They ſoon 
inliſted, and armed from the magazines above 4000 men 
more, They diſpatched a body of 600 men to throw 
relief into Tredah, beſieged by the Iriſh.” But theſe 
troops, attacked by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, 
and were moſt of them put to the ſword. Their arms, 
falling into the hands of the Iriſh, ſupplied: them witb 
* —— arented{ ä 
| der, ml d das timid counſels bur was 
| d to ſubmit to authorit rr. 


Tu Engliſh ef 6s pals; who probably were e 8 
firſt, in the. ſecret, pretended to blame the ju ere 
and, to deteſt de barbarity, with which it 


e the” juſtices: notfubply: Ms whth arms, , which 
ON 8e * 


prevale: eee rarer 
eddie; They choſe lord | Gormanſtone their 
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many ſmaller bodies, diſperſed over the 
Fe army of the rebels eee e cg ous 
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| iinpolture,” with which they ſeduced many of their wal 
luded countrymen : They pretended authority from the 
king and queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their in- 


| ſurreQion ; and they affirmed, that the cauſe of their 


taking, arms was to vindicate royal r avg no- 
invaded by the puritanical parliament *, Sir Phelim 
ONeale, having found a royal patent in Hors Caufield's 
houſe, whom he had murdered, tore off the ſeal; and 
POURS Anion, Miata tar ee 

eee eee er this influreililos by 
a meſſenger, diſpatched from the north of Ireland. He 
immediately communicated his intelligence to the Scot 
tiſh' parliament. He expected, that the mighty ' zeal, 
expreſſed by the Scots for the proteſtant religion, would 
immediately engage them to fly to its defence, where it 
was fo violently" invaded : He hoped, that their horror 


againſt popery, a religion, which now appeared in its 


moſt horrible aſpect, would ſecond all his exhortations: 


He had obſerved with what alacrity they had twice run to 
arms, and aſſembled troops in oppoſition to the rights of 
their ſovereign: He ſaw with how much greater facility 
they could now collect forces, which had been very lately 
diſbanded, and which had been ſo long enured to military 
diſcipline. The cries of their affrighted and diſtreſſed 
brethren in Ireland, he promiſed himſelf, would power- 
fully incite them to ſend over ſuccours, which could 
arrive ſo quickly, and aid them with ſuch promptitude in 
this uttermoſt diſtreſs. But the zeal of the Scots, as is 
* WE. religious N was yer” feeble, es * 
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. mel be neon They now 
— ys themſelves a on as a Ons and en 


with which they ſhould 
mn. And they caſt their 
on the parliament with whom they were 
= ww is cloſely connected, and who could alone fulfil 
any articles, which might be agreed on. Except diſ. 
patching a ſmall body to ſupport the Scotch colonies in 
; _ Ulſter, they would, therefore, go no farther at preſent, 
dannn commiſſioners to London, in order to, treat 
mich that power, to whom the, n 
5 no in reality transferred xn. 
Tux king too, ſenſible of eee 11 ility to ſubd; 
the Iriſh rebels, found himſelf obliged, in this exigency, 
to have recourſe to the Engliſh. parliament, and depend 
on their aſliſtance for ſupply. , After com 
them the intelligence, which he had received, = informs 
gc them, that the inſurrection was not, in his opinion, 
©] the reſult of any raſh enterprize, but of a formed conſpi- 
| * _ - racy againſt the crown of England. To their care and 
a wiſdom, therefore, he ſaid, he committed the. conduct 
. and proſecution of the war, 6 in a cauſe ſo jmport- 
ant to, national and religious intereſts, muſt of x 
5 be immediately entered upon, and vigorouſly purſued a. 
Meeting t Tux Engliſh parliament was now aſſembled; and 44 
— wir in every vote, the ſame 1 in which 
they had ſeparated. The exalting of their on autho- 
- - rity, the diminiſhing of the king's, were till the objects 
purſued by the majority. Every attempt, which had 
been made to gain the popular leaders, and by offices to 
1 5 m_— them to the __— had failed of IR, either 


AF 9 


; 7 7 
| = Kul . * 497. eee . 


gender preferments, Which it was. then in the. phat ® 
power to confer... The ambitious 3 and enterpriſing page riots 
diſdained to accept, in detail, of a precarious power 


.- 


A 


while they eſteemed it ſo eaſy, by one bold and vigorous | 


aſſault, to poſſeſs themſelves for ever of the entire fove- 
reignty of the ſtate. Senſible that the meaſures, which | 
they had. hitherto purſued, rendered them extremely” ob- 


noxious to the king; were many of them in themſelyes 
exceptionable ; ſome of them, ſtrictly ſpeaking, illegal ; 
they reſolved to ſeek their own ſecurity, as well as great- 
neſs, by enlarging popular authority i in England. The 
great neceſſities, to which the king was reduced; the 
violent prejudices, which generally, throughout the na- 
tion, prevailed againſt him; his facility in making the 
moſt important conceſſions ; the example. of the Scots, 
whoſe encroachments had totally ſubverted monarchy : 

All theſe circumſtances farther inſtigated the commons in 
their invaſion of royal prerogative, And the danger, to 
which the conftitution ſeenied to have been ſo lately ex- 


poſed, perſuaded many, that it never could be ſufficiently 


ſecured; but by the EINE. err or that authority, 5 


which had invaded it. | 
Bur chis project, it had not wah in the power, ſearcely 


in che intention, of the popular leaders to execute, had 


it not been for the paſſion, which ſeized the nation for 


preſpyterian diſcipline, and for the wild enthuſiaſm, 


which at that time accompanied It... The licence, which 


the parliament had beſtowed on this ſpirit, by checking 


eccleſiaſtical authority; the countenance and encourage- 
ment, with Which they had honoured it; had already 
diffuſed its influence to a wonderful degree : And all or- 


ders of men had drunk deep of the intoxicating poiſon, 8 


In every diſcourſe or converſation, this mode of religion 
entered; in all . it bad A + bare; every elegant 
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2 corruptions of mind, it promoted; even 3 


— 


expert in the ſpiritual profeſſion, and, by theological 
_ conſiderations, to allay thoſe religious terrors, with 


Triſh rebellion was the event, which tended moſt to 


pleaſure of amuſement, it ute, l ; i 


| bodily diſtempers were not totally exempted from it ; ind 
came requiſite, we are told, for all phyſicians to be 


which their patients were ſo generally haunted. 


ing itſelf, which tends ſo much to enlarge the mind, and 


humanize the temper, rather ſerved on this * to 
exalt that epidemical frenzy which prevailed. Rude as 


yet, and imperfect, it ſupplied the diſmal fanaticiſm with 


a variety of views, founded it on ſome coherency of 
ſyſtem, enriched it with different figures of elocution ; 


advantages with which a people; totally ignorant and 


| barbarous, had been happily unacquainted. 


From policy, at firſt, and inclination, now from n ne- 
ceſſity, the king attached himſelf extremely to the hie- 


rarchy: For like reaſons, his enemies were determined, 


by one and the ſame effort, yn th HY ad 


monarchy... 


WHILE . commons were in | this ee as 


„ 


mote the views, in which all their meaſures terminated. 
A horror againſt the papiſts, however i innocent, they hac 
conſtantly encouraged; a terror from the conſpiracies o 


that ſect, however improbable, they had at all times A 
_ endeavoured to excite. Here was broken out a rebellion, 


_ dreadful and unexpected; accompanied with circumſtances 
the moſt deteſtable, of which there ever was any record: 


And what was the peculiar guilt of the Iriſh catholics, it 


was no d ifficult matter, in the preſent diſpoſition of men: 8 
| minds, to attribute to that whole ſect, who were already | 
ſo much the object of general abhorrence, | Accuſtomed, 

in all invectives, to join the prelatical party. with the 


if s, the people 3 1 this inſurrection 
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to: be the reſult of their united conaſetiviuphadingbew e CEE * 
they heard, that the Iriſh rebels pleaded! the king's com- AA 
miſon; for all their, violences ; bigotry, ever eredulous 1647.” 
and malignant, aſſented without ſcruple to that gros 
impoſture, and loaded the unhappy prince with „ 
Sete contrivance ſo barbarous ard, inhu- i 
man «a4 baſis iN eee t | | 
Br thediffcultien and diſtrees of the crown, the om | 
| mons, who poſſeſſed alone the power of ſupply; had n ; 
— themſelves; and it ſeemed: a peculiar happi- 
neſs, that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at ſo critical 
a juncture, to the pacification of Scotland. That ex- 
preſſion of the king' s, by which he committed to them 
the care of Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and 
interpreted in the moſt unlimited ſenſe.” - Phey had, on 
other an Monat been. gradually cord on the exe 
cutive power of the crown, which forms its principal and 
moſt natural branch of authority; but, with regard ·0 
Ireland, they at once aſſumed it, fully and entirely, as 
if delivered over to them by a regular gift or aſſignment. 
And to this uſurpation the king was obliged paſſively- to 
ſubmit'; both becauſe of his inability to reſiſt, and leſt he 0 
ſhould expoſe himſelf ſtill more to the TIN favour- 
ing the progreſs of that odious rebellioon. 
Tux project of introducing farther. innovations in 
England being once formed by the leaders among the 
commons, it became a neceſſary conſequence, that their 
| operations with regard to Ireland would, all of them, be 
cConſidered as ſubordinate to the former, on whoſe ſuc- 
| cels,: when once undertaken, their own grandeur, ſecu- 
rity, and even being, muſt entirely depend. While the) Yo 
pretended the utmoſt: zeal againſt the Iriſh"infurre&ion, „ 
they took no ſteps towards its ſuppreſſion; but ſueh as 5 
likewiſe tended to give them the ſuperionry in thoſe com- 
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CY yhuch; - they foreſaw, "muſt ſo foo be ted 5 


in England v. The extreme contempt, entertained for 
the natives in Ireland, made the popular leaders believe, 
that it would be eaſy at any time to ſuppreſs their rebel- 
lion, and recover that kingdom : Nor were they willing 
to loſe, by too haſty ſucceſs, the advantage, which that 
rebellion would afford them in their projected encroach- 
deep endence of every one, who had any connexion With 
Ireland, or who was deſirous of inliſting in theſe military 
enterprizes: They levied money under pretenee of the 
Iriſh expedition; but reſerved it for purpoſes, which 
edncerned them more nearly: They took arms from the 
 - king's magazines; but ſtill kept them, with a ſecret in- 
tention of employing them againſt himſelf: Whatever 
law they deemed neceſſary for aggrandiaing themſelves; 
was voted, under colour of enabling them to recover Ire- 
ne and if Charles with- held the royal aſſent, his 
refuſal was imputed' to thoſe (pernicious counſels, which 
had at firſt excited the popiſh rebellion, and which till 
_ threatened total deftruQtion to the proteſtant : intereſt 
throughout all his dominions 2. And though no forces 
were for a long time ſent over to Ireland, and very little 
money remitted, during the extreme diſtreſs of that king- 
dom; ſo ſtrong was the people's attachment to the com- 
mons, that the fault was e- We mh 
wealots, whoſe votes breathed nothing 
deſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. 0 5 
| | To make the attack on royal KOO Gs 
8 proaches, it was thought proper to frame a general remon - 
_ Arance, of the ſtate of the nation; and accordingly the 
itt ͤ— of the pailizrnent, 
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Tus committee Fe into the bench that reMONs The remon- 
ſtrance, which has become ſo memorable, and which was france. | 
ſoon afterwards attended with ſuch important conſe- 
quences. It was not addreſſed to the king; but was 
openly declared to be an appeal to the people. The 
Harſhneſs of. the matter was equalled by the ſeve- 
rity of the language. It conſiſts of many groſs falſe- 
Hoods, intermingled with ſome evident truths : Malig- 
nant inſinuations are joined to open invectives: Loud 
complaints of the paſt, accompanied with jealous prog- 
noſtications of the future. Whatever unfortunate, What. 
ever invidious, whatever ſuſpicious meaſure, had been 
embraced by the king from the commencement of his 
reign, is inſiſted on and aggravated with mercileſs rhe- 
toric: The unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz and the ifle 
of Rhe; are mentioned: The ſending of ſhips to France 
for the ſuppreſſion of the hugonots: The forced loans: 
The illegal confinement of men for not obeying. illegal 
commands: The violent diſſolution of four parliaments: 
The arbitrary government which always ſucceeded: The 
queſtioning, fining, and impriſoning of members for 
their conduct in the houſe : The levying of taxes without 
conſent of the commons: The introducing of ſuperſti- 
tious innovations into the church, without authority ef 
law: In ſhort, every, thing, which, either with or w. h- 
out reaſon, had given offence, during the courſe of fifteen 
years, from the acceſſivh of the king to the calling of the 
preſent parliament. . And, though all theſe grievances 
had been already redreſſed, and even laws enacted for 
future ſecurity againſt their return, the praiſe of theſe 
advantages was aſcribed, not to the king, but to the 


in; who bad extorted his conſent to ſuch ſalutary 
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EH 4 8 ſtatutes. Their own merits too, they alerted, towards 


n the king, were no Jeſs eminent, than towards the people. 


Though they had ſeized his whole revenue, rendered it 
totally precarious, and made even their temporary ſup- 
plies be paid to their on commiſſioners, who were inde- 
pendent of him; they pretended, that they had liberally 
ſupported him in his neceſſities. By an inſult ſtill more 
egregious, the very giving of money to the Scots, for le- 
2 war againſt their ſovereign, they repreſented as an 
inſtance of their duty towards him. And all their grie- 
Mnces, they ſaid; which amounted to no leſs than a total 
| ſubverſion of the conſtitution, proceeded entirely from 
the formed combination of a. popiſh faction, who had 
ever ſwayed the king's counſels, who had endeavoured, 
by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce their ſuperſtition 
into England and Scotland, and who had now, at laſt, 
excited an open and bloody rebellion in Ireland... 

Tuls remonſtrance, fo full of acrimony and violence, 


was a plain ſignal for ſome farther attacks intended on 


royal prerogative, and a declaration, that the conceſſions, 
already made, however important, were not to be regarded 
as ſatis factory. What pretenſions would be advanced, 
how :unprecedented, how unlimited, were eaſily ima- 
gined; and nothing leſs was foreſeen, whatever ancient 


names might be, preſerved, than an abolition, almoſt 


total, of the monarchical government of England. The 
 "oppoligions therefore, which the remonſtrance met with 
An. the houſe of commons, was very great. For above 
(fourteen hours, the debate was warmly managed; and 
from the wearineſs of the king's party, which probably 
conſiſted, chiefly of the elderly people, and men of coo! 
ſpirits, the vote was at laſt carried by a ſmall. majority 


224 Nov. | 15 eleven Some time after, the remonſtrance was or- 
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| every-where the ſame violent controverſy, which attended 
it when introduced into the houſe of commons. This: 
parliament, ſaid the partizans of that aſſembly, have at 
laſt profited by the fatal example of their predeceſſors ;, - 
and are reſolved, that the fabric, which they have gene- 
| ouſly undertaken to rear for the protection of liberty, 
ſhall not be left to future ages inſecure and imperfect. At 
1 the time when the petition of right, that requiſite vindi- 
cation of a violated conſtitution, was extorted from the 


f unwilling prince; who but imagined, that liberty was at 
A laſt ſecured, and that the laws would thenceforth main-) 
tain themſelves in oppoſition to arbitrary authority? But 
: what was the event? A right was indeed acquired to- 
1 the people, or rather their ancient right was more exactly 
7 defined: But as the power of invading it ſtill remained in 
d the prince, no ſooner did an opportunity offer, than he! 
, totally diſregarded all laws and preceding engagements, 
T and made his will and pleaſure the ſole rule of govern- 
it ment. "Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical government, 
ſt which he had derived from his early education, which 
ie are united in his mind with the irreſiſtible illuſions of 
h ſelf. love, Which are corroborated by his miſtaken” prin- 
re | ciples of religion, it is vain to hope, that, in his more 
Tl advanced age, he will lincerely renounce, from any ſub= 
ly ſequent reflection or experience. Such converſions, if 
ol erer they happen, are extremely rare; but to expect, 
ty that they will be derived from neceſſity, from the jealouſy 
r- and reſentment of antagoniſts, from blame, from reproach, 
5 from oppoſition, muſt be the reſult of the fondeſt and 
4 moſt blind credulity, | Theſe violences, however neceſ-' _ | 
« rx, are ſure to irritate a prince againſt limitations ſo» | 
| a0 883 . _ cruelly. 


| on AP. cruelly impoſed upon him; and each conceſſion, which | 
be is enforced to make, is regarded as a temporary tribute 
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paid to faction and ſedition, and is ſecretly attended with 


a xeſolution of ſeining every favourable opportunity to re- 


tract it. Nor ſhould we imagine, that opportunities of 
that kind will not offer in the courſe of human affairs. 


Governments, eſpecially thoſe of a mixed kind, are in 


continual fluctuation: The humours of the people change 
* perpetually from one extreme to another: And no reſo- 


lution can be more wiſe, as well as more juſt, than that 


of employing the preſent adyantages againſt the king, 
who had formerly puſhed much leſs tempting ones to the 
; utmoſt extremity againſt his people and his parliament. 
is to be feared, that, if the religious rage, which has 
p ſeized n mulxirude, be er to evapor 


rate they will 
ical eſtabliſhment ; 


; and 3 wikh it, thoks e of ſlavery, which 


it inculcates with ſuch: zeal on its ſubmiſſive proſelytes. 


Thoſe patriots, who are nqw the public idols, may then 
become the objects of general deteſtation; 3 5 
ſſmouts of joy attend their ignominious executio th 
thoſe which ſecond: their preſent advantages and triumphs. 
Nor ought the apprehenſion. of ſach/an.evgnt to be re- 


i inrolved the ſecurity of the laws : The patrons of the 
-- conſtitution cannot ſuffer without a fatal blow to the 


conſtitution: And it is but juſtice. i in the public t to pro- 


tec, at any hazard, thoſe who have ſo. generouſly expoſed 
' themlelves to the utmoſt hazard for the. public. intereſt, 
What though, monarchy, the ancient government of Eng- 


land, be impaired, during. theſe conteſts, in many of its 


| former prerogatives : The laws will flouriſh: the more by 


its decay and it is happy, allowing that matters are 


| really carried beyond the bounds of moderation, that the 
Current at leaſt runs s towards My mag r is 
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mankind-and ſociety. 


attack on the prerogative were founded more on oppoſite 
ideas, which they had formed of the paſt events of this 


reign, than on oppoſite principles of government. Some 


invaſions, they ſaid, and thoſe. too of no ſmall conſe- 


quence, had undoubtedly been made on national privi- 


leges : But were we to look for the cauſe of © theſe | 


violences, we ſhould neyer find it to conſiſt in the wan- 


ton tyranny and injuſtice of the prince, not even in his 
ambition or immoderate appetite for authority. The 
hoſtilities with Spain, in which the king, on his acceſſion, 
found himſelf engaged, however imprudent and unneceſ- 
ſary, had proceeded from the advice, and even importu- 


nity of the parliament; who deſerted him immediately 
after they had embarked him in thoſe warlike meaſures. 


A young prince, jealous of honour, was naturally afraid 


of being foiled in his firſt enterprize, and had not as yet 
| attained ſuch maturity of counſel, as to perceive that his 


greateſt honour lay in preſerving the laws inviolate, and 
gaining the full confidence of his people. The rigour of 
the ſubſequent parljaments had been extreme with regard 


to many articles, particularly tonnage and poundage; 
and had reduced the king to an abſolute neceſſity, if be 


would preſerye-entire the royal prerogative, of levying 
thoſe duties by his own authority, and of breaking 
through the forms, in order to maintain the ſpirit, of the 
conſtitution. Having once made fo perilous a ſtep, he 


was naturally induced to continue, and to conſult the 


public intereſt, by impoſing ſhip- money, and other mo- 
derate, though irregular, burthens and taxations. . * 


ſure proof, that he had formed no ſyſtem far enſlaving 
bis people is, that the chief object of his government has 
Tous FR. eek; not a. military force 3 a project 
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onourable - nay indiſpenſible, and in ſpite of his 
8 eee brought almoſt to a happy concluſion. 
It is now full time to free him from all theſe neceſſities, 


and to apply cordials and lenitives, after thoſe ſeverities, 


Which have already had their, full courſe: againſt him. 


or a more magnanime 


Never was ſovereign bleſſed with more mc ion of 


temper, with more juſtice, more humanity, more e honour, 
us diſpoſition. What pity .that 


ſuch, a prince ſhould. fo long have been. dae with, 


rigours, ſuſpiei ions, calumnies, complaints, i; 
ments; and been forced from that path, in which, the 
rectitude of his principles would have inclined him to 
have conſtantly trod l If ſome few, inſtances are found of 


violations made on the petition of right, which he himſelf 


had granted; there is an eaſier, and more nat ral way for 
PFEVERtIng, the return of like i inconveniencies,.. than, . 


n 


| ſettled, ſuitably to the ancient Joke and ae of —4 


crown; let the public neceſſities be fully ſupplied; let 
the remaining articles of prerogative; be left untouched: 
And the king, as he has already loſt the power, will lay, 
aſide the will, of invading, the conſtitution... From what 
quarter can Er bene now ariſe? Whadfarther ſecurity 


can be deſired or expected 5 The king's precedent con- | 
_ ceffions, ſo far from being inſufficient for public ſecurity, 


; ing him of all power of ſelf-defence, are the real 


have rather erred on the other extreme; and, by depriv- 


. 


why the commons are emboldened to- raiſe era 
hitherto unheard of in the kingdom, and to ſubvert the 


wbole ſyſtem. of the conſtitution. But would they be 


content with moderate advantages, is it not evident, 


that, beſides other important conceſſions, the preſent par- 
liament may be continued, till the government be accuſ-- 


tomed to the new track, and every part be reſtored to full . 


| barmooy-and en 83 * the. 05 cumin} act, a N | 
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| ſucceſſion: e emden is eſtabliſhed; as ä f 
guardians to the laws; while the king poſſeſſes no indes MM 
pendent power or military force, by which; he can be 64. 5 10 g 
ſupported in his invaſion of them. No danger remains nn 
but what is. inſeparable from all free conſtitutions, and — 


what forms che very eſſence of their liberty: The danger 
of a change in the people's diſpoſition, and of general 7 
diſguſt, contracted againſt popular privileges. To pre- _ 
vent ſuch an evil, no expedient. is more proper, than to. | 
contain ourſelves within the bounds of moderation, and W 
to conſider, that all extremes, naturally and infallibly, , 
beget each other. In the ſame manner as the gaſt uſur᷑ʒ᷑⸗?ũõ„ 
pations of the crown, however excuſable on account of 19 
the neceſſity or provocations from whence: they aroſe, 
have excited an immeaſurable appetite for liberty; let us 
beware, leſt our encroachments, by introducing anarchy, 2 
make the n ſeek eden dee the dee ee and de- =” 


is. rods 10 nenen | We is even requiſite 0 5 
ſupport of liberty itſelf, by maintaining the laws, which 
can alone regulate and protect it. What madneſs, while 
eyery thing is ſo. happily ſettled under ancient forms and 
inſtitutions, now more exactly poiſed and adjuſted, to try 
the hazardous experiment of a new conſtitution, and re- 
nounce the mature wiſdom of our anceſtors for the crude 
whimſies of turbulent innovators! Beſides the certain and 
inconceivable miſchiefs of civil war; are not the perils 
apparent, which the delicate frame of liberty muſt i inevi= 2 
_ tably ſuſtain amidſt the furious ſhock of arms? Which- oo 
ever ſide preyails, be can ſcarcely hope to remain inviolate, 
and may ſuffer no leſs, or rather greater injuries from 
the boundleſs pretenſions of forces engaged in her cauſe, 


> * 's e Joo” ry K 2 "ey 
> 
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nf. Tus king, upon his return dom Seotland, -was re- 
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ceived in London with the ſhouts and acclam: 


i .es. 
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people, and with every demonſtration of regard and affe. „ 
tion :, Sir Richard Gournay, lord mayor, @ man of 
merit and authority, had promoted theſe favourable dif- 
poſitions,” and had engaged the populace, who ſo lately 
' inſulted the king, and Who ſo foon after made furious 
war upon him, to give him theſe marks of their dutiful 
eee EE ben neee 
joy on, was ſoon damped by the re- 
| mane — which was preſented bim, 
topet co) pag 0s: og dingy hve 


* evils, Hef ent Grenier — 
petfons, in whom: his parliament ſhould have cauſe to 
eite "By this'pheaſs, which . 
meant themſelves and their adherents. ace fit 

e pub. 
1ithes; the king diſperſed an, anſwer to it. In this con- 
teſt, he lay under great diſadvantages. Not only the ears 
of the people were extremely prejudiced againſt him; the 
beſt topics, upon which he could juſtify,” or at leaſt apo- 
logize for his former conduct, were ſuch as it was not 
ſafe or prudent for him at this time to employ. 80 high 
was the national idolatry towards parliamenits, that to 
blame the paſt conduct of theſe aſſemblies, would have 
been very ill received by the generality of the people. 


= loud were the den e h n. regal nende, 


t e ee 1 . n 0 7: 


\ 


|. ee authority, the deficiencies in Serernment, 
ariſing from the obſtinacy of the commons, he would hayxe 
encreaſed the clamours, with which the whole nation. 
already reſounded. Charles, therefore, contented him- 
_ ſelf with obſerving, in general, that even during that 
period { much complained, of, the people enjoyed a 
great meaſure of happineſs, not only comparatively, in 
l of their neighbours, but even in reſpect of thoſe 
times, which were juſtly accounted the moſt fortunate. : 
He made warm proteſtations of ſincerity. i in the reformed 
religion; +, be promiſed, indulgence to tender conſciences 
with regard to the ceremonies of tlie church; he men- 
tioned his great conceſſions t to national liberty; he blamed 
the infamous libels every-where diſperſed againſt his per- 
fon and the national religion; he complained of the 
reproaches thrown out in the remonſtrance, with : 
regard, to ill, counſels, though he had protected no mini- 
ter from parliamentary juſtice, retained no unpopular | 
ſervant, and; conferred offices on no one, who enjoyed 
not a high character and eſtimation in the public. If, 
de notwithſtanding this,” he adds, any malignant party 
<c ſhall take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the peace 
6 and. happineſs of their country to their on ſiniſter 


| & ends and ambition, 1 under whatever pretence of reli- 


be gion and conſcience; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen 
« my reputation and intereſt, and to weaken wy lawful 
« power, and authority; if they ſhall. attempt, by diſ- 


> countenancing the preſent laws, to looſen the bands of 


8 government, that all diſorder and confuſion may break 
in upon us; 1 doubt not but God, in his good time; 
* Will di cover them to me, and that the wiſdom and 
ee, of my high court of parlament will Join with 
1 i me 1 1 780 ſuppreflion and mene 1 N 
e Nuts, ol u. po tle : 


* * 1 


* 
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nore evidently the hard fituation,ir n which Charles 


LV. 
A was placed, than to obſerve, that he was obliged to con- 


9 pg 


bill quickly paſſed the lower houſe. "In the prea' 


- timents with regard to it, before it be preſented to him 


fine himſelf within the limits of civility towards ſub- 


jects, "who had” tranſgrefled all bounds of regard, and 
even of "a brag in cor Exton of e | 


* 


reign. 885 , 47s n 
Tur firſt leg of thoſe We: Senn 


ments, which Charles Was now to look for, Was, the 
bill for prefling ſoldiers to the ſervice of Ireland. This 


kite? che 
king's power of preſſing, a power exereiſed during all 
former times, was declared inegal, and contrary to the 
liberty of the ſubject. By a neceſlary conſequence, the 
prerogative, 1 which the crown had ever aſſumed, of oblig- 


ing men to accept any branch of public ſervice, Was 


aboliſhed and annihilated: A prerogative, it muſt be 
owned, not very compatible with a limited monarchy. 


In order to elude this law, the king offered to raiſe 


10,000 volunteers for the Iriſh ſervice: But the com 
mons were afraid leſt ſuch an army ſhould be too much : 
at his devotion. Charles, ſtill unwilling to ſubmit to ſo 


conſiderable a diminution of power, came to the houſe of | 


peers, and offered to paſs the law without the preamble ; N 
by which means, he ſaid, that ill-timed queſtion with b 
regard to the prerogative would for the preſent be avoided, | 
and the pretenſions of each party be left entire. Both | 
houſes took fire at this meaſure, which, from a ſimilar . 
inſtance, while the bill of attainder againſt Strafford was 
in dependence, Charles might foreſee, would be received 
with reſentment. The „lords, as well as commons, | 


5 paſſed a vote, declaring it to be a high breach of privi- 


lege for the king to take notice of any bill, which was 
in agitation in either of the houſes, or to expreſs his, ſen-. 
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Tor his ods a parliamentary manner. wels; was 0 Ll A r. * 


: _ to compoſe all matters by an apology. 
Tux general queſtion, we may obſerve, wi "469% 
a6! privileges of parliament, has always been, and ſtill 
continues, abe. of the greateſt myſteries in the Engliſh 
conſtitution; and, in ſome reſpects, notwithſtanding the 
accurate genius of that government, theſe privileges art 
at preſent as undetermined as were formerly the preroga- 
tives of the crown. Such privileges as are, founded on 
x precedent cannot be controverted: But though it 
were certain, that former kings had not in any inſtance 


taken notice of bills lying before the houſes (Which yet 


appears to have been very uſual) it follows not, merely 
from their never exerting ſuch a power, that they had 
refiounced it, or never were poſſeſſed of it. Such privi- 
leges alſo as are eſſential to all free aſſemblies which deli- 


berate, they may be allowed to aſſume; whatever precedents 


may prevail: But though the king's interpoſition, by an 
offer or advice, does in ſome degree overawe or reſtrain 
liberty :; it may be doubted, whether it impoſes ſuch 
evident violence as to entitle the parliament; without any 
other authority or conceſſion, to claim the privilege of 
excluding it. But this was the favourable time for ex- 


tending privileges; and had none more exorbitant or 


_unreaſonable been challenged, few bad conſequences | had 


followed. The eſtabliſhment of this rule, it is certain, 


contributes to the order and regularity, as on as 1 
| N of parliamentary proceedings. An 52 


Tu interpoſition of peers in the Ae of. — 
moners was likewiſe about this time declared a breach of 


privilege; and continues ever fince to be condemned by 
votes of the — and egg . be t ee 
out the nation. ty as lla Seteck e e en 


* * Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 435. 453, 40. . nol. Bo b. 327. 
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= of the moſt inveterate - hatred againſt the hierarchy; = 


and ſhowed a determined reſolution. of ſubverting the 
hole eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhmerit. Beſides fiumberleſs 
vexations and perſecutions, which the clergy underwent 
from the arbitrary power of the lower houſe; the peers, 
while the king was in Scotland, having paſſed an order 
For the obſervance of the laws with regard to public wor- 
ip, the commons aſſumed ſuch authority, that, by 2 
though enacted by the whole legiſlature : And they par- 
ticularly forbade bowing at the name of Jeſus; a prac- 
tice which gave them the higheſt ſcandal, and which was 
whe of their capital objections againſt the eſtabliſhed 
religion x. They complained of the king's filling five 
vacant fees; and eonſidered it as an inſult upon them, 
that he ſhould complete and ſtrengthen an order, which 
they intended ſoon entirely to aboliſh *.. They had ac- 
euſed thirteen biſhops of high treaſon, for enacting canons 
without conſent of parliament*,; though, from the foun- 
this gin eee ſhould — thoſe- bilbops 
from their ſeats in parliament, and eommit them to pri- 
Fon. © Their bill for taking away the biſhoꝑs votes had 
| laſt winter been rejected by che peers: But they again 

introduced the ſame bill, though no prorogation had in- 
tervened; and they endeavoured, by —— alter- 
ations, to elude that rule of parliament, which oppoſed 
n eee ſent up this bill to the lords, 
they a demand, the moſt abſurd in the world, that 
e ne, thes ran nn. 


9 n e p. 335, 1%. i, el. ll. v. 
1 85 .* Nallon, vol U. p. 0 1 eee, 
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Loot tat ee Aſter he reſolu- © Try | 
tion was once formed by the commons, of - invading 8 „ 


eſtabliſhed government of church and ftate, it could not 


be expected, that their proceedings, in ſuch. a violent 
attempt; would thenceforth be altogether regular and 


_ equitable + But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their attack 


on the Hierarchy, they Kein more openly tranſgreſſed aft 


bounds of moderation; as ſuppoſing, no doubt, that ths 


facredneſs of the cauſe would ſufficiently atone for em- 
ploying means the moſt | irregular and unprecedented. 
This principle, which prevails ſo much among zealots; 


never diſplayed itſelf * VEE AS Dy ING 
of this whole period. 

Bur, Stetten diag theſe efforts -of the commons, 

they could not expect the concurrence of the upper houſe, 
either to this law, or to any other, which they ſhould 
introduce for the farther limitation of royal authority. 
The majority of the peers adhered to the king, and'plainly - 
ſoreſaw the depreflion' of nobility; as x neceſſary conſe- 
quence of popular uſurpations on the crown. The 
inſolenee, indeed, of the commons, and their haughty 


treatment of the lords, had already riſen to a great height, 


and gave ſufficient warning of their future attempts upon 


that order, They muttered ſomewhat of their regret that 
they ſhould be enforced” to ſave the kingdom alone, and - 
that the houſe of peers would have no part in the honour. 


Nay, they went ſo far as openly to tell the lords, . That 
« they themſelves were the repreſentative body of the 
« ' whole kingdom, and that the peers were nothing but 

individuals, who held their ſeats in a particular capa- 
city: And therefore, if their lordſhips will not con- 


v ſent to the paſſing of acts neceſſary for the preſervation 


of the people, the commons, together with ſuch of the 
ade as are more . of the A * 22 
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1 enge e together, and repraſent the matter ic: he m 5 
. AK So, violent was the democratical, enthuſiaſtic ſpixit dif. 
$ 164. fuſed throughout the nation, that a total confuſion of all 
rank and order was. juſtly. to be apprehended; and the 
Wonder was not, that the majority of the nobles ſhould 
ſeek ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould 
e ture to deſert it. But the tide of popularity ſeized 
many, and cartied them wide of the moſt eſtabliſhed 
5 of civil poliey. Among the opponents of the 
— ranked the carl of Northumberland, lord admi- 
ral, a man of. the. firſt family and fortune, and endowed 
with: that dignified pride, which ſo, well became his rank 
YT. and ſtation : The earl of Eſſex, who. inherited all his 
4. --2- popularity, and haying, from his early youth, 
| fought renown in arms, united to a middling capacity 
that rigid inflexibi! lity of honour, which forms the proper 
5 ornament of a nobleman and a ſoldier; The lord K im- 
| bolton, ſoon after earl of Mancheſter, a perſon. diſtin- 
; guiſhed by humanity, generoſity, affability, and every 
amiable virtue. . Theſe men, finding that. their, credit 
: | ran high. with the nation, . ventured to encourage thoſe 
RE, popular diſorders, which, they vainly imagined, they 
1 poſſeſſed authority ſufficient to regulate and controul. 
I IN, order to maintain a majority in the upper bouſe, 
; the commons. had recourſe to the populace, who, on 
other occaſions, had done them ſuch important ſervice 
; Amidſt the greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears 
of deſtruction to themſelves and the nation, and ſeemed 
1 to quake at every. breath or rumour of danger. They 
again excited the people by neyer- ceaſing enquiries after 
cCeonſpiracies, by reports of inſurrections, by ſeigned intel- 
E he ligence of invaſions from abroad, by diſcoveries of dan- 
ũſ j combinations at home among papiſts and ther 
; rents. When Charles diſmiſſed be. e Wer 
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chey bad ordered” during his abſence, they compfaltte 


komma of che carl of Lindeſey, they abſolutely refuſed 
the offer; and were well pleaſed to infinnate, by this im- 
ſtance of jeatouly, that their danger chiefly arofs from the 
king himſelf They ordered halberts to be brought into 
the Katt where they aſſembled, and thus armed themſelves 
againſt thoſe confpiracies, with which, they pretended, 
they were hourly threatened. All ſtories of plots, how- 
ever ridiculous, were willingly attended to, and wer 
diſperſed among the multitude, to whoſe capacity 55 5 
were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed the CO 
mons, that, walking in the fields, he had hearkened to 
the diſcourſe of certain perſons, unknown to' him, and 


and, Upon his promiſing them a new, guard, under the a="; 


had heard them talk of a moſt dangerous conſpiracy. A . 


hundred and eight yuſfians, as he learned, had been ap- 
pointed to murder a hundred and eight lords and com- 
moners, and were promifed rewards for theſe aſſaſſinations, 
ten pounds for each lord, forty ſhillings for each com- 
moner, Upon this notable intelligence, orders were 
iſſued for ſeizing prieſts and jeſuits, a conference was 
deſired with the lords, and the deputy- lieutenants of ſome 
ſuſpected counties were ren to put the 1 ck in 1 | 
poſture of defence *, 

Tk pulpits likewiſe were ied | in aid, and reſound- 
ed with the dangers, which threatened religion, from 
the deſperate attempts of papiſts and malignants. Mul- 
titudes flocked towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted the 
prelates and ſuch of the lords as adhered to the crown. 
The peers voted a declaration againſt thoſe tumults, and 


ſent i it to the lower houſe ; but theſe refuſed their concur- | 


rence l. Some ſeditious' e ring ſeized. and 
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N ua e. committed to priſon, immediately. ec de liberty; 


by an order of the commons *. The ſheriffs and juſtices 
having appointed conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard 
the parliament ; the commons ſent for the conſtables, 


and required them. to diſcharge. the. watches, .convened 


the juſtices, voted their orders a breach of privilege, and 
Wo one of them to the Tower v. Encouraged by theſe 
intimations of their pleaſure, the populace crouded about 
Whitehall, and threw out inſolent menaces againſt 
Oharles himſelf. Several reduced officers and young 
| gentlemen of the inns of court, during this time of diſ- 


order and danger, offered their ſervice to the king. 


Between them and the populace there paſſed frequent 
ſkirmiſhes, which ended not without bloodſhed. By 


way of reproach, theſe gentlemen gave the rabble the 


appellation of RoUNDHEADS ; on account of the ſhort 


eropt hair which they wore: Theſe called the others 
Cavaliers. And thus the nation, which was before 


ſufficiently provided with religious as well as civil cauſes 
of quarrel, was alſo- ſupplied. with party-names, under 


. which the factions might rendezvous. -and ſignalize their 
mutual hatred i. 


Mr ANWHInE the 3 gil 8 and even 
S about Weſtminſter and Whitehall. The cry, 


continually reſounded againſt biſhops and rotten-hearted 


ard x. The former eſpecially, being eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able by their habit, and being the object of violent hatred 


to all the ſectaries, were expoſed to the moſt dangerous 
inſults 1. Williams, now created” archbiſhop of York, ; 


2 been abuſed by t the populace, haſtily called a meet- 


7, ing of his brethren. By his advice, a proteſtation Was 
"drawn and addreſſed to the * and the houſe of lords. 


- # Nulfon, vol. ll. 5. BY 750. 2 wee b. 792. *. 27, 28. 
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deere thete- ſet lacs, that, though they nn wa. 
undoubted right to fit and vote in parliament, yet, in 


coming thither; they had been menaced; aſſaulted, af- 
fronted; by the unruly multitude, and could no longer 
with ſafety attend their duty in the houſe. For this rea- 
ſon they proteſted againſt all laws, votes, and reſolutions, 
us null and invalid, which ſhould paſs during the time 


of their forced and violent abſence, This proteſtation, 


which, though juſt and legal, was certainly ill-timed, 

was ſigned by twelve biſhops, and communicated to the 
king, who haſtily approved of it. As ſoon as it was pre- 
ſented to the lords, that houſe deſired 5 a conference with 
the commons; whom they informed of this unexpected 
proteſtation. The opportunity was ſeized with; joy and 


. 


triumph. An impeachment of high treaſon was imme Impeseb- 


diately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as endeavouring to b 


ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the 
authority of the legiſlature m. They were, on the firſt 
demand, ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed to 
, cuſtody... No man, in either houſe, ventured to ſpeak a 

word in their vindication; ſo much diſpleaſed was every 


one at the egregious imprudence, of which they had been 


guilty. One perſon alone ſaid, that he did not believe 
them guilty of high treaſon; but that they were ſtark 


mad, and therefore deſired they mi ight be ſent to bed- 


m. 


I few days after, the king 4 was betrayed into another 


indiſcretion, much more fatal: An indiſcretion, to which 
all the enſuing diſorders and civil wars ought, immedi- 


ately and direckly, td be aſcribed. This was the im- 
peachment of lord Kimbolton and the five members. _ 
Wars the commons employed, in their remonſtrance, 


language ſo ſevere and indecent, they had not been actuated 


* Whitloeke, p. 81. Roſhworth, vol, v. b. 465. Milos, vol, i, 
+7 2 - —— vol. i ii. p. 355.7 
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% Þ. entirely by infolence and paſſion: Their views were mor 


LETT 


ſolid and profound, They conſidered, That, in a vio- 


lent attempt, ſuch as an invaſion of the ancient conſtitu- 
tion, the more leiſure was afforded the people to reflect, 


the leſs would they be inclined to 4500 that raſh and 


dangerous enterprize ; that the peers would certainly 
refuſe their concurrence, nor were there any hopes of 
prevailing on them, but by exciting the populace to 
tumult and diſorder ; that the employing of ſuch odious 
means for ſo invidious an end would, 'at long-run, Joſe 


5 them all their popularity, and turn the tide of favour to 


the contrary party; and that, if the king only remained 
in tranquillity, and cautiouſly cluded the firſt violence of 


| the tempeſt, he would, in the end, certainly ptevail, and 
bde able at leaſt to preſerve entire the aneient laws and 
. © conſtitution. They were therefore reſolved, if poſſible, 


to exeite him to ſome violent paſſion ; in hopes that he 
would commit indiſeretions, of which Gy i mi 1295 make 


7 advantage. 1255 


Ir was not g before they ſucceeded beyond their 
fondeſt wiſhes. Charles was enraged to find that all his 


conceſſions but increaſed: their demands; that the people, 
who were returning to a ſenſe of duty towards him, were 
again rouzed to ſedition and tumults ; that the blackeſt 


calumnies were propagated againſt him, and even the 


| Iriſh maſſacre aſcribed to his counſels and machinations ; 


and that a method of addreſs was adopted not only unſuit- 
able towards ſo great a prince, but which no private 
gentleman could bear without reſentment. "When he 


5 conſidered. all theſe encreaſing acts of inſolence in the 
oh, commons, he was apt to aſcribe them, in a great. mea- 


ſure, to his own indolence and facility, The queen an it 


. the ladies of the court farther ſtimulated his paſſion, anc 
repreſented, that, if he exerted the vigour, and dif] played: 
IT <= FRG the dari 


ing ene of his ; 
Wy es "oi 
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of fine parts, but full of levity, and hutried on by pfeck. 


pitate paſſions, ſuggeſted like counſels; and TD 
who, though commonly moderate in his temper, was 


8 5 


ever diſpoſed to haſty reſolutions, gave YA to * 2 fatal 


r eee of his friends and ſervants o. 
HennenT,” attotney-general, appeared i in the Keek of 


peers, and, in his majeſty's name, entered an accuſation n members, 


of high treaſon againſt lord Kimbolton and five com- 
moners, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hambden, Pym, 


and Strode. The articles were, That they had traiter- 


ouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental Jaws and 


government of the kingdom, to deprive the king of his : 


regal power, and to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary 
and tyrannical authority; ; that they had endeayoured, by 
many foul aſperfions on his majeſty” and his government, 
to alienate the affections of his people, and make him 
edious to them; that they had attempted to draw his late 
army to diſobedience of his royal commands, and to fide 
with them in their traiterous deſigns ; that they had in- 
vited and encouraged a foreign power to invade the king- 


dom; that they had aimed at ſubverting the rights And 
very being of parliaments; that, in order to complete 
their traiterous deſigns, they had endeavoured, as far as 
in them lay, by force and terror, to compel the parlia- 


ment to join with them, and, to that end, had actually 
raiſed and countenanced tumults againſt the king and 


parliament; and that they had traiterouſly. conſpired to 


levy, and actually had levied, war againft the king s, 

Tux whole world ſtood amazed at this important accu- 
ſation, ſo ſuddenly entered upon, without concert, deli- 
beration, or reſlection. Some of theſe articles of accuſa- 


tion, men "fad to judge 1 appearanee, ſeem. to * 


„ e vol, it . Wa þ. 50: eee, 
| 2 v. * 473. Nalſun, vol. ii. p. 87. Franklyn, Ps gh. * 


A % - | common 


(| 
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c 7 4 b. common between the impeached members and the parlia- 
Fes. ment; nor did theſe perſons: appear any farther active in 
1064. the enterprizes, of which they were accuſed, that ſo far 
as they concurred wich the majority in their votes and 
ſpeeches. | Though proofs might, perhaps, be produced, 
of their privately inviting the Scots to inyade England; 
boy could ſuch an attem be conſidered as treaſon, after 
440 4.3 % act of oblivion which had paſſed, and after that both 
| houſes, with the king” s concurrence, had. voted that na- 
tion three hundred thouſand pounds for their brotherly 
aſſiſtance? While the houſe of peers are ſcarcely able 
to maintain their independency, or geject the bills ſent 
them by the commons; will they ever be permitted by 
5 the populace, ſuppoſing them inclined, 1 to paſs a ſentence, 
which muſt totally ſubdue the lower. houſe, .and put an 
end to their ambitious undertakings ? Theſe five. mem- 
bers, at leaſt Pym, Hambden, and Hollis, are the very 
ä heads of the popular party; and if theſe be taken off, 
. fate muſt be expected by their followers,” who are 
many of them accomplices in the ſame treaſon ? ' The 
puniſhment of leaders is eyer the laſt triumph over a 
broken and routed party; but ſurely was never before 
attempted, in oppoſition to a een Zacke e Full 9 

of its power and ſucceſs. 

Bur men had not leiſure t to W at 15 indiferetion' 
of this meaſure ; ; Their aſtoniſhment was excited by new. 
attempts, ſtill more _ precipitate and imprudent. A ſer- 
jeant at arms, in the king's name, demanded af the houſe 
the five members ; and was ſent back without any poſi- 

tive anſwer. Meſſengers were employed to ſearch for 
them, and arreſt them. Their trunks; chambers, and 
ſtudies, were ſealed, and locked. The houſe voted all 
- theſe violences to be à breach of privilege, and com- 
manded every one to defend the n of the members? . 


« Whitlecke, . * Rothman, vol. v. f. 1 75. '\ 
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The king, ne by all this oppolition® 76h ved next © W 


day to come in perſon to the houſe, with an intention to.. 
demand, pochape: ſeize i in i their PEPE, wy rg png NE n 
he had accuſed, bs ; 
Tus reſolution was difeovercd to the counteſs of che 
liſle, ſiſter to Northumberland, a lady of ſpirit, wit, and 
intrigue *. She privately ſent intelligence to the five 
members; and they had time to withdraw, a moment 
before the king entered. He was accompanied by his 2 
ordinary retinue to the number of above two hundred, , 
armed as uſual, ſome with halberts, ſome with walking 
ſwords, The king left them at the door, and he himſelf 
advanced alone through the hall ; while all the members 
ſtood up to receive him. The ſpeiihe withdrew from his 
chair, and the king took poſſeſſion of it. The ſpeech, 
which he made, was as follows; „Gentlemen, I am 
_ & ſorry for this occaſion of coming to you. Yeſterday, 
« 1 fent a ſerjeant at arms, to demand ſome, who, by my 
4 order, were accuſed of hi gh treaſon. Inſtead of obe- 
ce dience, I received. a meſſage. I muſt here declare to 
you, that, though no king, that ever was in England, 5 
* could be more careful of your privileges than 1 ſhall 
e be, yet in caſes of treaſon no perſon has privilege. 
«© Therefore, am I come to tell you, that T muſt have 
<« theſe men whereſoever I can find them. Well, fince 
« 1 ſee all the birds are flown, I do expect that you will 
<« ſend them to me as ſoon as they return. But I affure 
6 you, on the word of a king, I never did intend any 
4 force, but ſhall proceed againſt them in a fair and legal 
* way : For I never meant any other. And now ſince 
« I ſee I cannot do what I came for, I think this no 
* unfit occaſion to repeat what have ſaid formerly, that 
ee whatever I haye done in favour and to the rg yu Say. 
44 uses, I do intend to maintain it. “» N | 
2 Oe as Pe TY Warwict, 51204 · 3 ” Whitlocke, v. 05. 35 1 2 5 
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eee for the accuſed 


members, he aſked the ſpeaker, who ſtood below, whe+ 
ther any of theſe perſons. were ir in the houſe ? The ſpeaker, 
* on his knee, prudently replied : 6 I have, Sir, 
<< neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak i in this place, 
7 but as the houſe is pleaſed to direct x me, whoſe ſervant 


+ Lam: And I humbly : alk. pardon, that I cannot give 


8 = an he ante 


« any other h to FAN, your: majeſty is s pleaſed to 
. demand of me 

Tax Wr Were in, \ the —_ 93 2 TY and, 
' hen, the king was departing, ſome members cried aloud, 


4 10 as he might hear them, Privilege 4 We And d the 


houſe immediately adjourned till next day s. . 


„Tuar evening, the Accuſed members, to Freda the 
eater apprehenſion, removed into the ;City,. which. was 
cheir fortxeſs. The citizens were, the whole night, 
in arms. Some people, Who were appointed for that 
purpoſe, or perhaps aRuated by their own terrors, ran 
from gate to gate, crying out, that the cavaliers were 
coming to burn the Fity, and that the. Ki 1 himſelf was 
at their head. e 

. eee Charles ſent to the mags and ordered 
bind: call a common-council immediatel About ten 
& clock, he himſelf, attended only by e * lords, 
went to Gulldhall. He told the council, that he was 
_ forty, to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of him ; 
that he was come to them without any guard, in order 
to ſhow how much. he relied on Shit, afetions ; 8 d 


roceed in a legal Ways: and x wn 
preſumed that they would not meet with, protection in the 


_ City. . After many other græcious expreſſions, he told one 


ä of. the ſheriffs, who of the two was eſteemed the leaſt in- 


1 clined to his ſervice, that he would dine With him. Ha 


'S Pang se, 285 8 | ii. p. 8 u Vedas s th 
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he expec ed, In paſligg, through, the firgets, he heard 
e erh Privilge of. parliament ¶ privilege. of hanliament 
reſounding - em 8 
more infolent than the reſt, drem nigh to his c- 
called, out with... ioud voice, To your fei @ H 
the, words. employed by. the mutinous Iiaglites,-whan - 
they aband, eee raſh and illcounſelle 
been“ Duo 113197 v7; 49%. BEL N ir 
5 the houſe of commons metz they Affecſed lbe 
greateſt diſmay and terror and, adjourning themſelves 
for ſome days, ordered a committee GA in merchant- 
— 5 in dhe city.... The committeg.anade-a 
x — 1 — tan i 


recorded — 28gravateds An i in enth 
lence 1 to the e ſeizing. the accuſed members 
in the very houſe, and « 8 murdering all who ſhaykl make 
reſiſtance, was, inferred Ws And that unparalleled. 
of privilege, for ſo i it was called, Was Rill aſcribed to the 
coun ſels of papiſts and their adhereats., This expreſſion, 
which chen recurred every in ment in | ſpeeches ; and 9 
| pole and. which, at . CE. 2 to excite 


ughter i in the reader,  .hegat at th t time the. deepeſt and 
moſt real conſternation 5 the tin ons... 1 4 
""A'LETTER was , pretended, t to be intercepted, and was 


communicat ted to the .committee, who > pretended. to lay 
reat ſtreſs Upon 2 -Onc ne, cat lic. there. congratulates 


mother on .the accuſation, of the members ; 2 and tepre- 
ſents that event as a branch of the. ſame pious contrivan 


which had” excited the” «Iriſh, inſurrectio, and by which | 


the profane heretics would ſoon be exterminated i in 1 
d *. w SIN bet + 


* „ Ruck. EE v. 8. 479. Cheaten, wi. , TOY 20 
2 9 Ts . 336. | 
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N ;6f x commit, inſtantly 3 } as if Sete i fo 

e moſt imminent — from "the! violence of "their 
wenne. This practice they continued for eme time. 
When ba by theſe affected panics, were Wrought 
8 up to a ſufficient degree of rage and terror, it was thought 
proper, that the accuſed ugg ſhould,” with a oY 
wumphant"and military proceſſion, take their ſeats'Th\ the 
houſe. ' The river was covered with boats, and other 
veſſels; laden with ſmall pieces of ordnance, and prepared 
for fight:'/ Skippon, whom the parliament had appolnited, 
by their on authority, major-general of the clty=mili- | 
tia v, conducted the members, at the head of this tumul- 
tuary army; to Weſtminſter-hall; And uhen the populace; 
by land and by water, paſſed Whitehall, they ftill aſked, 
with inſulting ſhouts , What has —_— the ting and his 
erbat? Ind whither are'they fad e's 10 06 IO 


> apprehenſive. of Langer ne a th e enra; 


„ 


5 * 5 {ith 1 into e x he had 1 * 
hürried. oy His iſtreſſed | ſituation he could no longer 
aſcribe to the rigors 'of Feſtiny, or the malignity o 
enemies! 1 His on precipi itancy and indiſcretion — 
ear the blame of whatever diſaſters ſhould _ henceforth 
befal him. The moſt faithful of his adherents, between 
| forrow and indignation, \ were confounded with. Aeneon 
on What had happened, | and. wh at Was likely to follow, 
Seeing every proſpect blaſted, kaction triumphant, the 
| diſcontented populace inflamed to a degree of fury, they 
| utterly deſpaired of ſucceſs, in a cauſe, to whole ruin” 
friends ande enemies s ſeemed equally to ke x 


WE, wy 4 3-44 et Ib AE os * 3 . 
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ee Kok tidy condu&/ of this © U .. 
| affair, nobody pretended to juſtify. The legality f hig . 1 
proceedings met with many and juſt apologies; though 3 
| generally, offered) to un willing ears. No maxim gf Jaws = F 
it was ſaid, is tnore eſtabliſhed or more univerſally allow - | 5 | 
ed, than that privilege of parliament extends not to freq ] 
ſon, felony, or breach of peace; nor has either houſe, 
during former ages, ever pretended, in any of thoſe caſes, 
to interpoſe in behalf of its members. Though ſome 
ee e ſhould: refult from the obſervance ofthis 
maxim z that would not be ſufficient, without other au ; 
thority, to àboliſh a principle eſtabliſſied by uninterrupted 
precedent, and founded on the tacit conſent of the-whols— 1 
legiſlature. ; But what are the inconvehtiencies ſo much 1 
dreaded ? The king, on pretence of treaſon, may ſeiae 9 
any members of the oppoſite faction, and, for à time, | — 9 
gain to his partizans the majority of voices. But if he 1 
ſeize only a fe will he not loſe more friends, by ſuch | ö | 
a groſs; artifice, than he confines enemies? If he ſeize a .* _- 
great number; is not this expedient force, open and bare 
faced? And what remedy, in all times, againſt ſuch 
force, but to oppoſe to it a force, which is ſuperior ? 
Even allowing that the king intended to employ violence, 
not authority, for ſeizing the members; though at that 
time, and ever afterwards, he poſitively aſſerted: the con- * 
trary; yet will his conduct admit of excuſe. That the 
hall, where the parliament aſſembles, is an inviolable 
ſanctuary, was never yet pretended- And if the com- — 
mons complain of the affront offered them, by an attempt = 
ds arreſt their members in their very preſence; the blame 
muſt lie entirely on themſelves, who had formerly refuſed 
compliance with the king's meſſage, when he peaceably: 
demanded theſe members. The ſovereign is the great 
executor of the laws ; and his preſence was here legally 


Mo ed, N in order to prevent pee e and to 
protest 
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the houſe againſt thoſe infult which their diſbe: 
_ - ence hd fo well merited ®, 
* = * CHARLES knew to how little wy poſe * wobl TY 
n eaſons againſt the preſent fury of the commons. 
_ He propoſed, therefore, by à meſſage, that they would 
- agrep upon! 2 legal method, by which he might carry on 
5 1 againſt eee besehen miſun- | 
| him t lay whe: Smoke of ee dae the 
| houſe; and pretended that they mult firſt judge, whether 
it wer proper to giye up their members to a legal trial. © 
* The king then iriformed them, that he would wave, for 
tte preſent, all proſecution: By ſucceffive:meſlages; he 
afterwards offered a pardon to the membets ; offered to 
| oncur in any law that ſhould acquit or ſecure them; 
pdffered any reparation to the houſe for the breach of pri- 
vilege, of which, he acknowledged, they had reaſon to 
complain v. They were reſolved to accept of no ſutiſ- 
faction, unleſs he would diſcover his adviſers in that 
egal meaſure: A condition, to which, they knew, 
that; without rendering himſelf for ever vile and con- 
temptible, he could not poſſibly ſubmit. "Meanwhile, 
they continued to thunder againſt the violation of parlia- 
= 5 mentary privileges, and, by their violent outcries, ta 
3 inflame the whole nation. The ſecret reaſon of their diſ- | 
_— pleaſure, however obvious, they carefully concealed. In 
„ the king's accuſation of the members, they plainly ſaw 
„ his judgment of late parliamentary proceedings; and every 
adherent of the ruling faction dreaded the ſame fate, ſhould | 
royal authority be re-eſtabliſhed i in its ancient luſtre. By 
the moſt unhappy conduct, Charles, while he extremely 
augmented, in his opponents, the will, he alſo Oe 
Pn, of hurting him. 5 == 
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was renewed, A petition from the county of Bucking- - 
ham was preſented to the houſe by ſix thouſand men, 
who promiſed to live and die in defenee of the privileges 
of parliament'*. The city of London, the county. of 
Eſſex, that of Hertford, Surrey, Berks, imitated this 
example. A petition from the apprentices Was graciouſly 

received u. Nay, one was encouraged from the porters ; 
| whoſe numbers amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen thow- 
fand*. The addreſs of that great body contained. the 


ſame articles with all the others ; 'the Privileges of. parli- 5 


f ament, the danger of religion, the rebellien of Ireland, 
the decay of trade. The porters further deſired, that 
juſtice might be done upon offenders, as the atrociouſneſs 
of their crimes had deſerved. And they added, That if 
ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they would be forced 
to extremities not fit to be. named, d mais gned the ſayings 
That neceſſity has no law .... oe, 
ANOTHER petition was vanes be Ge mance 5 
ple, or beggars, in the name of many en 
in which the petitioners propoſed as .a re for the 
public miſeries; That. thoſe nobls worthies of the houſs of 
peers, who concur with the happy votes of the commons, may 
Separate themſelves from the re/t, and fit and uote as one entire 
body. The commons gave thanks for this petition . 
| THz: very women were ſeized with the ſame rage, A 
brewer's wife, followed by many thouſands: of her ſex, | 
brought a petition to the houſe ; in which: the petitioners | 
expreſſed. their terror of the papiſts and prelates, and their 
dread of. like maſſacres, rapes, and outrages, with thoſe 
which had been exerciſed upon their ſex in Ireland, 
They had-been ee, en ſaid, to imitate the 2 
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v. ample of the woman of Tekodh : And they claimed equal 


right with the men, of declaring, by petition, their ſenſe 
of the public cauſe ; becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them 


at as dear a rate; and in thefree'enjoyment of Chriſt con- 
ſiſts equally the happineſs of both ſenes: Pym came to 
the doof of the houſe; and, having told the female 


xealots, that their petition was thankflilly accepted, and 
waz preſented in à ſeaſonable time; he begged that their 


Prayers for the ſucceſs of the commons might follow their 
petition. Such low arts of popularity were affected 

And by ſuch illiberal cant were the ne prone oi 
| "wn to ctvil diſcord and convulſions?! 


ALL petitions, in the meantime; which fayoured the 
chu reh or monarchy, from whatever hand they came; 


: not only were diſcouraged ; but the petitioners were ſent 


for, impriſoned, and proſecuted as delinquents: And 
this unequal conduct was openly avowed and juſtified. 


Whoever deſire a change, it was ſaid, muſt expreſs their 


ſentiments; for how, otherwiſe, ſhall they be known ? 


But thoſe who favour the eſtabliſhed government in church 


or ſtate; ſhould not petition; ebe Oy _— enjoy 


| What they wiſh for ve 


Tux king had poſſeſſed a W Nane in the lows? 


5 kouſe; as appeared in the vote for the remonftrance x and 


this party, had every new cauſe of diſguſt been carefully 


avoided, would ſoon have become the majority; front 


the odium attending the violent meaſures, employed by 


the popular leaders. A great majority he aways poſſefſed 


in the houſe of peers, even after the biſhops were con- 
| fined or chaſed away; and this majority could not have 


U 
— 


been overcome, but by outrages, which, in the end, 


2 would have drawn difgrace and ruin on thoſe who ificited 
mem. By the prefent fury of the people, as by an inun- 
; dation, were all theſe obſtacles Sept wore my mn 
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The victory. was purſued. with. impetuoſity by the ſaga- 


cious commons, who knew the importance of a favour- 
able moment in all popular commotions/ The terror of 


their authority they extended over the whole nation; and 


all oppoſition, and even all blame vented in private con- 


verſation, were treated as the moſt atrocious crimes, by 


theſe ſevere inquiſitors. Scarcely was it permitted to 
find fault with the conduct of any particular member, if 


By he made a figure in the houſe ; and reſlections, thrown 


out on Pym, were at this time treated as breaches of pri- 
vilege,, The populace without doors were ready to exe- 


cute, from the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders; nor 
was it ſafe for any member to approach either houſe, who 5 
pretended to controul or oppoſe the general torrent. Af- 
ter ſo undiſguiſed a manner was this violence eonducted, 
that Hollis, in a ſpeech to the peers, deſired to know the 


names of ſuch members as ſhould vote contrary to the 
ſentiments of the eommons i: And Pym ſaid in the lower 


| houſe, that the people muſt VO TOUT ane em: ef | 
Preſſions of their juſt deſires *. 


Br the Aight, or terror, or e the kings 
party, an undiſputed. majority remained every-where to 
their opponents; and the bills ſent up by the commons, 


which had hitherto iow with the peers; and would 
certainly have been rejected, now paſſed, and were pre- 
| ſented for the royal aliens. Theſe were, the preſſing bill 


with its preamble, and the bill againſt the votes of the 
biſhops in parliament. The king's authority was at that 


time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The queen too, being 


ſecretly threatened with an impeachment, and finding no 
reſource in her huſband's protection, was preparing to 


retire into Holland. The rage of the people was, on ad- 


count of her religion, as well as her wk and erer. 
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KA AT: 
chat eagle nge, th melt End 
e the had hitherto borhe with filent indignation, 
"I un n "ny n prieſts,” EE ſeized 
2K LY pvpeatss/dppltencions. Even # ite of the prince his 
mother had been openly complairied'sf; and remotiftra 
. A ggainſt it hud been preſented to her 1. | Approtwnſive 6f 
attacks ſtill more violent; ſhe was defirous of facilitating 
— 1 with the — W rol theſe 


1 


5 ee than had all 
1 the preceding ones: They were made the foundation of 
WY demands ſtill more exorbitant. From the fatility of his 
diſpoſition, - from the ende of his ſituation, the 
 / _ __ -eommotis' believed, ee beware e cont ang : 
ſſttßing. Aud they regarded the leaſt moment of relaxatioz 
iet imme of royal authority; as highly jmpolitic 
during the uninterrupted torrent of their ſucceſſes, © The 
very momen me informed of theſe laſt acquiſitions, 
they afffonted the queen, by opening ſome intercepted 
letters writ to her by lord Digby : They carried up ati 
impeachment againſt Herbert, attorney- general, for obey= 
ing his maſter's commands in accuſing their members . 
And they proſecuted, with freſh vigour their plan of the 
militia, e eee per Pour u . of an un- 
ee wan 0 525 e oe SELL? > ee 28: * „ 


bd "FE 


amine, which, dung f "SY thine ages, bat Been mow 
in England, would ſobn regain ſomè degre- e of its former 


nitarons 'be able total $ 
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the riſing indignation of their ſovereign. This point, 


therefore, became the chief object of their aims. A. 
large magazine of arms being placed in the town of Hull, 
they diſpatched thither Sir John Hotham, a gentleman ok 
conſiderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of an an- 
cient, family; and they gave him the authority of gover= : 
nour. They ſent orders to Goring, governor of Portſmouth, 5 
to obey no commands but ſuch as he ſhould receive from 
the parliament. Not content with having obliged the | 
king to diſplace Lunsford, whom he had appointed go 
vernor of the Tower e, they never ceaſed ſoliciting him, | 
til he had alſo diſplaced Sir John Biron, a man of unexs . 
ceptionable character, and had beſtowed that command 
on Sir John Conyers, in whom alone, they ſaid, they 
could repoſe confidence. After making a fruitleſs at- 


tempt, in which the peers refuſed their concurrence, to 
give public warning, that the people ſhould put them- 


ſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the enterprizes of 
papiſts and other ill-affefted perſons o, they now reſolved, 
by a bold and deciſive ſtroke, to ſeize at once the whole 


power of the ſword, and to confer it SORRY: on Omar: own 
creatures and adherents. | 5 


Tx ſevere votes, paſſed in the pet of this par- 
liament, againſt lieutenants and their deputies, for exer- 


ciſing powers aſſumed by all their predeceſſors, had totally 
diſarmed the crown, and had not left in any magiſtrate 


military authority, ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity. 


of the nation. To remedy this inconvenience now ap- 
ry. A bill was introduced and paſſed the 


two houſes, which reſtored " lieutenants and deputies 5 


Vor. VI. F . Fo the 


ſuppreſs .an 3 to which ha nation. 8 C, Rs A ON 
bern accuſtomed. The ſword alone, to which all hu- *. 3 
man ordinances muſt ſubmit, could guard their acquired "164% | 
power,. and fully enſure to them perſonal ſafety againſt, | 
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F GREAT: BRITAIN. 
vers 6 which the votes of the Cbimdr 
had beredved them; but at the fame time de tries Bf 
all the Heütenants were inſetted in the bill; and theſe 
 Eolifited entirely of men, in whotit the parlament ebutd 
cone. And i theſe conduct, they were countable, 
ii de preſs thr of che bill, aut ts da King, but to 
bow parliatnbnt, © N 
E policy plrfiied 7 the — 4 ai which 100 


[King by the boldneſs bp their ehdetptizbs; tb intermingle 


3 with their feverity; to employ expreffions n 
"Fs violent than their pretenſions, and to make hit feh- 
7 ble what little eſtimation they made either of his perfori 
Fx his dignity. To 4 vill fo deſtructive of royal Autho= 
rity, they prefixed; with an inſplence ſeemingly wvanton, 


ble equally difh6nourable to the perſonal character 


ber e king. Theſe are the words: & Whereas there has 


ve peen of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign 
a upon the houſe of commons, which we have juſt cable 


2 to believe an effect of the bloody counſels of papifts 


e und other ill- affected perſons, who have already raiſed 


a rebellion in the kingdom of Ireland. And Wbrereus, 
"2 pg of many diſcoveries, we cannot but fear 


l, not only to Air p te ite rebeblichs A 


| 4. infurrektions in this kingdom of England; but allo to 
s back them with forces from abroad, KM.... 


-— Hekt Charles fiſt ventured to put à ſtop to his bon- 


— and chat not by a refuſal,” but a dehiy. When 


this demand was made; a demand, which; if granted, 


the commons juſtly regarded as the laſt hey. ſhould ever 

have occaſion to make; he was at Dover, attending tlie 
ucen and the princefs of Orange, in their embarkation. 

- Hee replied, that he had not now Leifure to conſider à mat- 


der of 10 eee and arts ae 
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i: till his return . The . . dic. 0 1 Py. 

po wy another meſſage to him, with ſolicitations fill , 

more umportunate. They expreſſed their great grief wy 1642, 

account of his-majeſty's anſwer to their juſt and Ps.” 

petition. They repreſented, that any delay, during dan- 

gers and diſtractions ſo great and. preſſing, was not leſs 

vunſatisfactory and deſtructive than an abſolute denial. - 

They inſiſted, that it was their duty to ſce put in enecu 
tion a meſure ſo neceſſary for public ſafety. And they 25. Feb |, | 

| affirmed, that the people, in many counties, had applied 
to them for that purpoſe, and, in ſome places, were, of 
themſelves and by their own authority, providing againſt 


thoſe urgent dangers, with which they were threatened “. : * 
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ö Even after this inſolence, the king durſt not venture 4 
; upon a flat denial, © Beſides. excepting to the preamble, 4 
; which threw ſuch diſhonour upon him, and proteſting. b 4 
1 the innocence of his intentions, when he entered the I 
| | houſe of commons; he only deſired that the military au- 15 | 
thority, if it were defective, ſhould firſt be conferred 
upon the crown; and he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions, 
| but ſuch as ſhould be revokable at pleaſure, on the very 
ö ſame pet ſons whom the parliament had named in the bill * 
B By a former meſſage, he had expreſſed his wiſhes, that 
| a would lay before him, in one yiew, all the coneeſ- 
) ſions, which they deemed requiſite for the ſettlement of Ve! 
the nation. They pretended, that they were expoſed to 8 

— perils ſo dreadful and imminent, that they had not leiſure 
L for ſuch a work a. The expedient, propoſed by theking, : = 
, | ſeemed a ſufficient remedy during this emergence; ane - 
r yet maintained the prerogatives of the crown entire and Lo 
- unbroken. | 
. Bur the intentions of the commons were wide of this iſt Mardy =o 
. purpoſe Fe nee | = 
; "0 nen. vol. v. p. 521. ide bid. | ien me. | „ 1 
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cnAy. ade. They inſtantly replied, that the dangers and dif- 
LV. 

—tempers of the nation were ſuch as could endure no longer | 
6% Tele - and unleſs the king ſpeedily complied with their 

. „demands, they ſhould be inforced, for the ſafety of prince 
And people, to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of 
_—_—: both houſes, - and were reſolved to do it accordingly. 
1 They aſſerted, that thoſe parts of the kingdom, which 
had, from their own authority, put themſelves in a poſture 
YN of defence during theſe prevailing fears and jealouſies, 
nad acted ſuitably to the declarations and directions of 


1 both houſes, and conformably to the laws of the king- 
— 9 dom. And while they thus menaced the king with their 


7 power, they invited him to fix his reſidence at London, 


pl where, they knew, he would be entirely at mercy v. 
CET AM fo much amazed at this meſſage,” ſaid the 
king in his prompt reply, that I know not what to an- 


« ſwer, You ſpeak of jealouſies and fears ! Lay your | 
& hands on your hearts, and aſk yourſelves, whether I 
=: -.< may not likewiſe be diſturbed with fears and jealouſies 
a And if fo, I aſſure you, that this meſſage has nothing 
. « leſſened them. 
5 13 As to the militia, I thought fo 1 of it before L 
& gave that anſwer, and am ſo much aſſured, that the 
_ 6 anſwer i is agreeable to what in juſtice or reaſon you 
= - « .canaſkorTin honour grant, that I ſhall not alter it 


IP « in any point. 3 
A . 14-4 | | . 2 N 


Fox my reſilence near you, 1 witk it - might be ſafe 
« and honourable, and that I had no cauſe to abſent my= 3 
64. self 4 from Whitehall : Aſc: Sr? whether I MR 
46 not *; | | y 
ee War would you * ? Have 1 e your 
. en ? Have I denied to paſs any bill for the eaſe and 


* Ruth worth, part ili, vol i i. , chap. i;. p- 323. 1 Idem, vol. v. 
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oh: ſecurity of my ſubjects? * do not ak what you have C 0 AP, J 
done for me. 1 Cones 


. HAvx any of my 0 teen „ with fears . 
* and apprehenſions ? I offer as free and general a par- 
< don as yourſelyes can deviſe. All this conſidered, 
“there is a judgment of heaven upon this e if 
< theſe diſtractions continue. 
GGoy ſo deal with me and mine as all x my choughin 
5 and intentions are upright for the maintenance of the 
* true proteſtant profeſſion, and for the obſeryance and 
“ preſervation of the laws; and I hope God will bleſs 
te and aſſiſt thoſe laws for my preſervation 7.” Eh 
No ſooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining che 3 
king's conſent to their bill, than they inſtantly voted, that C 
thoſe who adviſed his majeſty's anſwer were enemies to the 
ſtate, and miſchievous projectors againſt the ſafety of the 
nation; that this denial is of ſuch dangerous conſequence, 
that, if his majeſty perſiſt in it, it will hazard the peace 
and tranquillity of all his kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy 
remedy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of both 
houſes; and that ſuch of the ſubjects as have put them 
ſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the common danger, 
have done ee dut what is juſtifiable, and Po 
by the houſe . ' 
Ls the people might be averſe to the ſeconding all 
theſe uſurpations, they were plied with rumours of dan- 
ger, with the terrors of invaſion, with the dread of Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh papiſts; and the moſt unaccountable panics 
pere ſpread throughout the nation. Lord Digby having 
entered Kingſton in a coach and fix, attended by a few * 
livery-ſervants, the intelligence was conveyed to London; 
and it Was immediately yoted, that he had appeared in a 
hoſtile manner, to. the terror and affright of his majeſty * 
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nar ubjes, and had levied war againſt the king and kings 
N Mom *, © Petitions from all quarters Joudly demanded of 
2 the parliament to put the nation in a poſture of defence ; 
and the county of Stafford in particular expreſſed ſuch 
dread of an inſurrection among the papiſts, that every 
maan, they faid, was conſtrained to ſtand van pee 
Ei | or even daring to go to church unarmed ?, a 
5 3 Kane violence by-wh-hichns dog: hen 
dppreſſea, might not Kill reach him, and extort his con- 
ent to the militia bill, Charles had reſolved to remove 
_ farther from London: And accordingly, taking the prince 
of Wales and the duke of York along with him, he ar- 
558 arrives tived, by flow journies, at York, which he determined 
8 1 He for ſome time to make the place of his reſidence. The 
diſtant parts of the kingdom, being removed from that 
furious vortex of new principles and opinions, which ha 
tranſported the capital, fill retained a ſincere regard for 
| ttme church and monarchy ; and the king here found 
CE marks of attachment beyond what he had before expect» 
=—_— ed*, From all quarters of England, 'the prime nobility 
> and gentry, either perſonally or by meſſages and letters, 
ee. xpreſſed their duty towards him; and 'exhorted him to 
fave himſelf and them from that ignominious ſlavery, 
with which they were threatened. The ſmall interval of 


* 


3 time, which had paſſed ſince the fatal accuſation of the 
1 members, had been fufficient to open the eyes of many; 
4 VE...” " and to recover them from the aſtoniſhment, with which 


at firſt they had been ſeized. One raſh and paſſionate 
attempt of the king's ſeemed but a ſmall counterbalanee 
do fo many acts of deliberate violence, which had been 
boffered to him, and every branch of the legiſlature: 
And, however ſweet the found of liberty, many Nſolvod 
to adhere to W freedom tranſminted dem fen 


; ; "2 Clarenton, Et pare {lt vol. i, chap. ii, p. n 
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gur, Which he had not before exerted. Natwithſtand- 


to frame an ordinance, in which, by the authority of the 15 
two houſes, without the king's conſent, they named lieu, * 
tenants for all the counties, and conferred on them the | 4 
command of the whole military farce, of all the guards, A RY 4 


Ele) eſſential to all laws, and ſo familiar i in all acts of exe 


totally omitted it, that the innovation would be too ſen- 
| ſible to the people. In all commands, therefore, which 
of his meſty, ſignified by both houſes of parliament. 


which they employed. againſt him, they 1 levied 1 in his name, 
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a 3 himſelf 1 by. a — 1 77 1 | 
party in the kingdom,. began to ſpeak in a firmer tone, wy 
and to retort the accuſations of the commons with a vi⸗ 


ing their remonſtrances, and menaces, and inſults, he till 
perſiſted in refuſing the militia bill; and they proceeded 


garriſons, and forts of the kingdom. He iſſued proclama- Ot 
tians againſt this manifeſt uſurpation; 5 and, as he pro- 
feſſed a xeſolution ſtrictly to obſerve the law himſelf, ſo 

was he determined, he ſaid, to oblige every. .other perſon 

to pay it a jike obedience. The name of the king was 


cutive authority, that the parliament Was afraid, had they 


they conferred, they bound the perſons to obey the orders 


And, i inventing a diſtinction, hitherto unheard of, between 
the office and the perſon of the king; thoſe very forces, 


and by b his authority “. | 

1 is remarkable how much the topics of argument 
were Row reverſed between the parties. The king, while 
he 1 his former error, of employing a plea 
ey A order to infringe. the laws and Lonſtitu 
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Ven, df which 1 threw ſuch violent blame; and the a 
"26g, + ment, while they cloathed their perſonal "al or ambition 
under the appearance of national and imminent danger, 
7 made unknowingly an apology for the moſt exceptionable 
7: 5 part of the king's conduct. That the liberties of the 
people were no longer expoſed to any peril from royal 
authority, ſo narrowly circumſcribed, ſo exactly defined, 
To much unſupported by revenue and by military power, 
might be maintained upon very plauſible topics: But 
that the danger, allowing it to have any exiſtence, was 
not of that kind; great, urgent, inevitable; which diſ- 
S ſolves all law and. levels all limitations, ſeems apparent 
| from the ſimpleſt view of. theſe tranfactions. So obvi- 
ous indeed was the king's preſent inability to invade the 
: conſtitution, that the fears and jealouſies, which operated 
on the people, and puſhed them fo furiouſly to arms, 
were undoubtedly not of a civil, but of a religious nature. 
The diſtempered imaginations of men were agitated with 
à continual dread of popery, with a horror for prelacy, 
with an antipathy to ceremonies and the liturgy, and 
ö with a violent affection for whatever was moſt oppoſite 
to theſe objects of averſion. The fanatical ſpirit, let 
| Jooſe, confounded all regards to eaſe, ſafety, intereſt; and 
| diſſolved every moral and civil obligation . e 
Each party was now willing to throw on its antago- 
niſt the odium of commencing a civil war; but both of 
"RE HR them prepared for an event which they deemed inevitable, 
4 | | To gain the people's favour and good opinion, was the 
[ => 5 chief point on both ſides. Never was there a people leſs 
þ A corrupted by vice, and more actuated by Furt than 
B the Engliſh during that period : Never were there indivi- 
1 duals who poſſeſſed more capacity, more courage, more 
| public ſpirit, more diſintereſted zeal. The infulipn of 
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ull theſe noble principles, and converted t into the b 
moſt virulent poiſon. To determine his enn in the E * 470 q 
| approaching conteſts, every man hearkened with avidity r 
to the reaſons propoſed on both ſides. The war of the  } 


pen preceded that of the ſword, and daily ſharpened the 
humours of the oppoſite parties. Beſides private advens- 


turers without number, the king and parliament theme \ 
ſelves carried on the controverſy, by meſſages, remon= = 
ſtrances, and declarations ; where the nation was really | 4 
the party, to whom all arguments were addreſſed. Charles - 
had here a double advantage. Not only his cauſe was 8 Rs 4 
more favourable, as ſupporting the ancient government i | 
in church and ſtate againſt the moſt illegal pretenſions: | 
It was alſo defended with more art and eloquence, Lord | WR 
Falkland had accepted the office of ſecretary ; 2 man ubs ee. } 
adorned the pureft virtue with the richeſt gifts of nature, 
and the moſt valuable acquiſitions of learning. By him, 
aſſiſted by the king himſelf, were the memorials of the 
royal party chiefly compoſed. So. ſenſible was Charles of 
his ſuperiority in this particular, that he took care to 
diſperſe every-where the papers of the parliament. toge- 
ther with his own, that the people might be the more en- 
.abled, by compariſon, to form a judgment between them: 
The parliament, while they diſtributed copies of their 
Own, were anxious to ee all the king's r 
tions 
10 clear up the WI of the ee og to Le! 
the boundaries of the powers entruſted by law to the ſe- 
veral members, to ſhow what great improvements the 
1 whole political ſyſtem had received from the king's late 
conceſſions, to demonſtrate his entire confidence in his 
people, and his reliance on their affections, to point out 
the ungrateful returns which had been made him, and 
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| the one or the other, according as they ſtood affected. 
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the enoroaus ebarenchments, inſults and indignitigs, 6 
ich he had been expoſed 3 theſe were the topics, Mich, 
Y ne ud, juſtoals of 3 2 of N 
eg * 5 1 | 
Tnouan . e were * 9 5 
tended much to reconcile the nation to Charles, it was 


weapons muſt determine the controverſy. Fo the ordi- 
oppoſed his commiſſions of array; The counties obeyed 


And in many eounties, where the people were divided, 
-mobbiſh combats and ſkirmiſhes enfued ?, The parlia- 


<< when' the lords and eommons in parliament, which is 
ce the ſupreme court of judicature, ſhall declare what the 
< law of the land is, to have this not only queſtioned, 


_ but contradicted, is a high breach of their privileges i” 


This was a plain aſſuming of the whole legiſlative autho- 


krity, and exerting it in the moſt material article, the 


they pretended, by -a verbal oriticiſm on the tenſe of a 
Latin verb, een che be bee eee 
dhe legillature . e | 
Tux magazine e of Hull OWE abs all the 
forces levied againſt the Scots; and Sir John Hotham, 


the governor, though he had accepted of a commiſſion 


from the Parliament, was not thought to be much dif. 


91 0 
e [FF] at the od of the vojumg, 5 Yay, hook i i, „. 99. | 
Ruſh worth, vol, v. p. 534. e 


i The king, by his coronation cath; promiſes, that he Prone maintain 


den laws and euſtpms which the pepple-had choſen, guar wulgus clegerit2 The 


Parliament pretended, that « exit meant t all c chuſe; and copſequently, t "Ss 
the king had no right to refu any bills which Toula be wan him. £ 
 Ruſbworth, vol. v. p. 5 % ur b 1 
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CHARLES Tai 


Ade 40 dhe church . Glades 8 can P. 
entertained hopes, that, if he preſented himſelf at Hull — 1 
before the commencement. of. hoſtilities, Hotham, over. 54% 
awed by his preſence, would admit him with his retinyeg 
after which he might eaſily render himſelf maſter of the 
place. But the governor was on his guard. He ſhut the 
gates, and refuſed to receive the king, who deſired leave Y BY 
to enter with twenty perſons only. Charles immediately 5 
proclaimed him traitor, and complained to the parliament 
of his diſobedience. The e avowed and ane 
the actin 
Tux county of Vork levied a cnn for the king 5533 
Wee For the kings of England had hitherto lived tions. 
among their ſubjects like fathers among their children, 
and had derived all their ſecurity from the dignity of their F 
character, and from the protection of the laws. Fon 3 
two houſes, though they had already levied a guard for - 
themſelves, had attempted to ſeize all the military power. 
all the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom; and had 
openly employed their authority in every kind of warlike 
preparations : Vet immediately voted, That the king, 
<« ſeduced by wicked counſel, intended to make war 
CE againſt his parliament, who, in all their conſultations : 
and actions, had propoſed no other end, but the care 
< of his kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and 
* loyalty to his perſon ; that this attempt was a breach 
& of the truſt repoſed in him by his people, contrary to 
4 his oath, and tending to a diſſolution of the govern- 
«* ment; and that whoever ſhould: affift him in ſuch a 
pe wha by. fundamental Jaws ofthe 
ö 66 kingdom m. oP , 
The armies, wh ich bad been e d on 
pretence of the ſervice in Ireland, were henceforth more 
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ens P, openly inliſted by the tae their own purpoſes, 


[un the command of them was given to the earl of Eſſex. 


In London no leſs than four thouſand men inliſted in one 
day * And the parliament voted a declaration, which 
they required every member to ſubſcribe, that they's would 
_ bye and die with their general. 
Tux iflued orders for Ae in 1 of i money exp 
5 0 0 in order to maintain forces, which ſhould defend 
the king and both houſes of parliament: For this ſtile 
they {till preſerved. Within ten days, vaſt quantities of 
plate were brought to their treaſurers. Hardly were there 


men enow to receive it, or room ſufficient to ſtow it. 


: 14 5 And many with regret were obliged to carry back their 


peers of the firſt rank attended the king ? ; whilſt the 
houſe of lords ſeldom conſiſted of more than ſixteen mem- 
bers. Near the moiety too of the lower houſe abſented 

themſelves from counſels, which they eſteemed ſo full of 


offerings, and wait till the treaſurers could find leiſure to- 

receive them. Such zeal animated the pious partizans of 
the parliament, eſpecially in the city The women gave 
up all the plate and ornaments of their houſes, and eyen 
their ſilver thimbles and bodkins, in wr to ame * 


good cauſe againſt the malignants 9 r 


MxANWRIILE the ſplendor of the nobility, 0 which 
the king was environed, much eclipſed the appearance at 


\- Weſtminſter. Lord-keeper Littleton, after ſending the 


great ſeal before him, had fled to Vork. Above forty 


danger. The commons ſent up an impeachment againſt 


nine peers, for deſerting their duty in parliament, Their 
own members alſo, who ſhould return to them, they 
voted not to admit, till ſatisfied ie the texlng of 


A abſence. 
* Vicar's God i in the mount. 15 Fe : „ Whitlocke, p. 38. b 8 17 
+ 955 5 May, book. ii. LE „ — 
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7 CHARLES? E 


HS made u declaration to the peers, who attended e u A b. — ol 
him, that he expected from them no obedience to any „ 0 
commands, which were not warranted by the laws of the 16. 
land. The peers anſwered this declaration by a proteſt, 1 
in which they declared their reſolution to obey no com- 1 
mands but ſuch as were warranted by that authority 4 
By theſe deliberate engagements, ſo worthy of an Eng- . 
liſh prince and Engliſh nobility, they meant to confound? | 
the furious and e 13 2 8 eva; ” the np 
liament. 15 
Tux queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels i in Holland; 
had been enabled to purchaſe a cargo of arms and ammu- 
nition.” | Part of theſe, after eſcaping many perils, arrived 
ſafely to the king. His preparations were not near ſo 
forward as thoſe of the parliament. In order to remove 
all jealouſy, he had' reſolved, that their uſurpations and 
| illegal pretenſions ſhould be apparent to the whole world, 
and thought, that, to recover the confidence of the Ne 
was a point much more material to his intereſt, than the 
collecting of any magazines, ſtores, or armies, which 
might breed apprehenſions of violent or illegal counſels. 
But the urgent neceſſity of his ſituation no longer admit- 
ted of delay. He now prepared himſelf for defence. 
With a ſpirit, activity, and addreſs, which neither the 
one party apprehended, nor the other expected, he em- | 
ployed all the advantages which remained to him, and 
rouſed up his adherents to arms. The reſources of this 
_ prince's genius encreaſed in proportion to his difficulties ; 
and he never appeared greater than when plunged into the 
deepeſt perils and diſtreſſes. From the mixed character, 
indeed,” of Charles, aroſe in part the misfortunes, in 
which England was at this time involved, His political 
—_ or rather ain, bad raided. him en | & 


＋ ) Nees, vol. v. Þ. 626, 637 May, book i * * 56. Warwick, 
125 210. ; 
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enemies: 


e e ene His eminent men virtues had procur 


houſes”, 


and enjoy their offices for life z that none of the royal 
family ſhould marry. without conſent of parliament or 


Oo 


B 1A 


rr een was He atm ac 
ith. the moſt wolent convulſions. 


Tur the king might defpait: of all abt 
parliament ſent him the conditions, on which — 


Willing to make an agreement. Their demands, con- 


tained in nineteen propoſitions, amounted to a total abo- 
lition of monarchical authority. They. required; that no 
man ſhould remain in the council, who was not agreeable 


| to parliament ; that no deed of che king's ſhould Rave 
validity, unleſs it paſſed the cbuncil, and was atteſted 
under their hand; that all the officers of fate and princi- 


pal judges ſhould be choſen with conſent of parliament, 


council ; that the Jaws ſhould be executed againſt catho—-ꝛ 


lies; hab: the votes of popiſh lords ſhould be excluded; 
that the reformation of the liturgy and church-govern- 


ment ſhould have place, according to advice of parlia- 


ment; that the ordinance, with regard to the militia, be 


ſubmitted to; that the juſtice of. parliament paſs upon all 
delinquents; that a general pardon be granted, with ſuch 
exceptions as ſhould be adviſed by parliament ; that the 
forts and caſtles be diſpoſed of by conſent of parliament z 
eee e nga. ee 
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reply, I may be waited on barecheaded; 1 may haue my 


hand kiſſed; the title of majeſty he continued to me 
* and The king's authority, ſignified by beth houſes, may till 
pe the ſtile of your commands; I may have ſwords and 


„ maces carried before me, and pleaſe myſeif with che 
Sa ' &ght of a crown and 1 {though even thels Fe 
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* would not long fouriſh, when the lock upon which C A 8 
« they grew was dead): ergo Et 
C T ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, but 


* 4  fign of a king . War on any terms was eſteem, 
ed, by the King and all his counſellors, preferable to 
fo* ve a pedes; Charles -necordingly -refolved 
to ſapport his authority by arms. “ His, towns,” he 
2 << were taken, from him, his ſhips, his arme, his 
&> moi oney ; ; but there fill remained to him a good cauſe, 


kingdom. | ; 

Wh! 3 112 * * N 3 . 
„ Riſfworth, 1/4; p. 72% Wirwiek, p. 1399 
F „„ x; 
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; of his loyal fubfects, which, with God's 


<<. bleffing, he doubted not, would recover all the reſt.” 
Collecting therefore ſome forces, he advanced fouthwards ; 

and at 
open Ngnal of difcord and vil wat” | Groughour the 
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Nottingham he erected his roy yal ſtandard, the 
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| Cmencement of. the civil 88 of parties— 
1, Battle of Edgebill— —Negotiation-at Oxford 

Viaories of thi royalifts in the weſb—— Battle of 
bs Saen Lena, 1881125 own 


e 4 


cove- 
+ * —— e of the Tennis of Ireland. 


If © th north of England ——Solemn league and 


po 2 


— 


8 54 

THEN. two > names, fo ſacred in-the Engliſh con- 

i | ſtitution as thoſe of KinG and ParLiamentT, 

1642. Were placed in oppoſition to each other ; no wonder the 
mence- 


| —_ ar the People were divided in their choice, and were agitated 
evil war. with the moſt violent animoſities and factions. 
© Tn nobility, and more conſiderable gentry, FI 
2 total confuſion of rank from the fury of the populace, 
inlifted themſelves in defence of the monarch, from whom 
they received, and to whom they communicated their 
Jo of pa- luſtre. Animated with the ſpirit of loyalty, derived 
| | from their anceſtors, they adhered to the ancient princi- 
'* ples of the conſtitution, and valued themſelves on exert- 
ing the maxims, as well as inheriting the poſſeſſions, of 
the old Engliſh families. And while they paſſed their 
time moſtly i in their country-ſeats, they were ſurpriſed to 
' hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever 
been unacquainted, and which implied, not a limitation, 
06 an abolition almoſt total, of monarchical authority. 
Tux city of London, on the other hand, and moſt of 
the * corporations, took part with the parliament, and 
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i thoſe dawortarival 3 oi. 
the pretenſions of that aſſembly were founded. The go - 
vernment of cities, which, even under abſolute monar- N : 
ehies, is commonly republican, / inclined them to. this 
| party: The inall hereditary influence, which. can be 
retained over the induſtrious. inhabitants of towns. the 
natural independence of citizens ; and the force of populat 
currents over thoſe more numerous aſſociations. of man- 
kids. all theſe cauſes gave, there, authority to the new | 
principles propagated. throughout the nation. Many 
families too, which had lately been enriched by com- 
merce, ſaw with indignation, that, notwithſtanding their 
opulence, they could not raiſe themſelves to a level with 
the ancient gentry: They therefore adhered to a power, 
by whoſe ſueceſs they hoped to acquire rank and confider= | 
ation . And the new ſplendor. and glory of the Dutch  _ 
_ eommbnwealth, where liberty ſo happily ſupported induſ= _ 
| ommercia n . 
| Tur pee, of the, to religions, 10 dlofay!ar-chis Ta, 
time interwoven with politics, correſponded exactly to 8 
theſe divifons. The preſpyterian religion was new, re- ig > 
publican, and ſuited to the genius of the populace: The  - 
other had an air of greater ſhow and ornament, was x Ro 
eſtabliſhed on ancient authority, and bore an affinity ts 
the kingly- and ariſtocratical parts of the conſtituti 
The devotees of preſbytery ecame of courſe zealous par. ê 
tizans of the parliament: The friends of the epiſcopal 1 
church valued themſelves on defending the. * of - oy 


tnonarchy. 
eral 8 28 


Som men 7 there wete . libers 


+ being either careleſs or ignorant. of thoſe diſputes, ban- | 5 —_ 3 | 

died about by the clergy of both ſides, aſpired to So. - EET 
of but a an oy enjoyment of life, amidſt the Jovial * : ] 
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* . and ſocial intereourſe of their com . Alt 
—/ theſe flocked to the king's ſtandard, Wore they breathe! 
5 a freer air, and were exempted from that ri eee 
. and EW cee a eee Gf 
5 | 4 party. e e en eee e e 
" Nzvzr was a quarrel more FOI than ſeemed * 
flirſt chat between the contending parties: Almoſs every 
advantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The king's reve- 
nue had been ſeized, from the beginning, by the parlia- 
ment, who ifſued out to him, from time to time, ſmall 
ums for his preſent ſubſiſtence; and as ſoon as he wich- 
Ates to York, they totally ſtopped all payments. Lon- 
|. don and all the ſea-ports, except Neweaſtle, being in 
ö hands, the cuſtoms yielded them a certain and con- 
. ſiderable ſupply of money; and all contributions, loans, 
and impoſitions, were more eaſily raiſed" from the cities, 
Which poſſeſſed the ready money, and where men lived 
under their inſpection, than they could be levied by the 
king in thoſe open er ep en . bh me " Wane 
- dechared for bin.. «bony e 
"Tar ann e followed 4 the - Gita of the 
1 | 1 ports, to which they belonged: And the earl of 
WT. - Northumberland, lord ' admiral, having embraced the 
party of the parliament, had named, at their defire, the 


cane Warwick for his lieutenant; who at once eftabliſh- 
e his authority in the fleet, and kept the entire en 
3 | FE ſea in'the hands of that aſſembly. e e 


ALL the magazines of arms and ammunition were 
2 the firſt ſeized by the parliament; and their fleet 
1 intercepted the greateſt part of thoſe which were ſent by 
. queen from Holland. The king was "obliged, in 
=. 0+. order to arm his followers, to borrow the weapons of the 
3 train- bands, under promiſe of reſtoring them as : ſpon. as, 

1 3 lettled in —— © . 
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Tur veneration for parliaments * at chat tiene x; Cn we. P.. | 
bee | ga the nation. The cuſtom of reviling eee en 
thoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it had no pretence, e 8 
was it unknown, during all former ages. Few or no in- „ 

ances of their encroaching ambition or ſelfiſh- claims had | 
hitherto been obſerved. Men conſidered the houſe 'of 
commons, in no other light than as. the repreſentatives. of 5 
the nation, whoſe intereſt was the ſame with that of the 7 
public, who were the eternal guardians of law and liberty, 0 
and whom no motive, but the neceſſary defence of the 
| people, could eyer engage in an oppoſition to the crown, 
The torrent, therefore, of general affection, ran to the 
parliament. What is the great advantage of popularity ; . . 
the privilege of aſſixing epithets fell of courſe to that „ 
party. The king's adherents were the Wicked and the * {2M 
Malignant: Their adverſaries were the Godly and b 
Well-affufted. And as the force of the cities was more 
united than that of the country, and at once gave ſhelter 
and protection to the parliamentary party, who could 
_ ealily Tuppreſs the royaliſts in their neighbourhood; almoſt 
the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the war, . 
ſeemed to be In the hands of the parliament . 75 
Wu alone gave the king ſome compenſatiori for al 
the advantages poſſeſſed by his adverfaries, was, tlie nas 
ture and qualities of his adherents. More bravery anc 
activity were hoped for, from the generous ſpirit of the. 5 
nobles and gentry, than from the baſe diſpoſition of the | : 
multitude. And as the men of eſtates, at their e own 8 | 
| pence, levied and arched their terfants ;  belidts; an 2 ee 


3% * . 
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de expected in theſe roltic © troops, than I, the. vicious and 


' Tl os of cities. 55 7 + hog 

; Tut neighbouring ſtates of Europe, being ebe in in 15 
8 nk 
i violent, wars, kitle intereſted | themſelyes, in theſe Ke 1 F 
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{42 crown, encouraged Engliſh eee who, ſeryed in the 
Tow Countries, to int in the king's . oh 244 | 
_ tiſh officers, who had been formed in G 
the late commotions, ch 


dns bonſes. Even after. his ſtandard was:eves 


| 8 .was ſo much ſuperier. The low condition, in 
wh 225 he appeared at Nottingham, confirmed all theſe 


his chief ſtrength, exceeded not eight hundred, and w n 


ment lay at Northampton, within a few days march of 


| racemes 


N ; 9 5 
PRITAIN. | 


commotions ; 3 1 this land nd the ſingu — 
tage {for tuch i it ſurely was] of fighting. out. its un 

uarrels without the interpoſition of foreigners. France, 
em policy, had fomented the firſt dferders in Scotland; 
ad ſent over arms to the Iriſh tebels; and continued to 
ive countenance to the Engliſh parliament : : Spain, from 


bigotry, furniſhed the Triſh with fome ſupplies of money 


and arms. The prince of Orange, cloſely. allied, to. th 


| et 8 ak ban ith the = 
ment. e eee ee aeg 


- Tas contempt, paw by pasta ment, for the 


ö ing's party, was ſo great, that it was the chief cauſe of 


* to ſuch extremity againſt him; and mary 
believed that he never would attempt teſiſtance, but mut 
oon yield to the pretenſions, however enormous, of the 


could not be brought to apprehend the danger of 4 civil 
war; nor was it imagined, that he would have the im- 
prudence to enrage his implacable enemies, and render 


bis own condition more deſperate, by oppoſing a force, 


His artillery, though. far from numerous, had 
EN for want of horſes to tr: t it. 


| Beſides the trained bands of che county, raiſed by Sir 
John Digby, the ſheriff, he had not got togethe above 
three hundred infantry. His cavalry, i in which conſfiſtec 


er ill provided with arms. The forces of the par ** | 


im; aud conſiſted of above fix thouſand, men, well 2 
rn pray n= Had theſe troops advancec 


” 
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knem 10 e after ſuch precipitate ſteps. as t had : 
formerly taken,” 


a poſe, All the Kip Wren loom 01 


or cimid counſels, * offered the . advice, it * 


1 
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J Be 2 The ad aflembled.. \By purſuing. him i in his „ 


re it, they would. have fo, diſeredited his cauſe and dif- 26424 
Eourag Ani adhereNts, : as to haye | for e ever prevented his „„ 
e an army able to wake head againſt them... But ; 
earl of Effex, the parliamentary general, had not yet 
7 any billes from his maſters . What rendered RE, 


2 not cally explained. It is pro bable, 
that, in the eXtreme diſtreſs "of, tis. party, conſiſted the 


prefene ſafety of the king. © e Parliament hoped, that 


1 the royalifts, Teyſible of . feeble | condition, and Cone. 


vinced of their fender reſources, would diſperſe of them- 
ſelves, and leave their adverſaries a victory, ſo much the 


op complete 0 ſecure, a as it would be 1 0 9 


aps too, when it becan | 
ng ſtep, and offer Le violence to their end 
their ſeruples and apprehenſions, though not ſufficient 0 
overcome their reſolutions, were able Were the extcu- 
u 2 8 * Ann = eine * N * n 999” 
"$1 IR Jaco b Aftley, * whom the king had appointed majors. 
ral of his intended. army, told him, that he. © 


, | Wes 4 


E not give him aſſurance but he might he be taken out of: his 


bed, if the rebels ſhquld make a;briſk attempt to that pur⸗ 


237 * 1 


dee zome of the lords having defied; that. a ; Ds | | 
llage might be ſent ta the parli⸗ . ind ee I 

. Ar Fharkea,) Ee” well knew. 0 

„in. i; by preſent rg oa 2 5 
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3 RG eee, to * 3 e AGTH OL nY 
Ws Uiged, that, though ſyth a ſtep would probably 0 
: a the infolence of the parliament ; this was fo far from 4 
| ing an objection, that ſuch diſpoſiti neceſiarih 
turn to the advantage of the royal cauſe: That if they 
refuſed'ts treat, which was moſt probable, the very ſound 
of Peace was ſo popular, that nothipg could more diſgut 
natjon chan ſich haughty ſeverity : That if they a0 
ike of a treaty, theip propoſals, conſidering their pre: 
ſent ſituation, would be ſo exorbitant, as fo open the eyes 
of thei ir moſt partfal adherents, and, turn the, general 
avouf! to the king's a : And that,” at worſt, time 
mi ight” be gained by 7 this expedient, and a delay of. the 
-  Tthnlinent de | 25 5 which dhe . was. at preſent 

reatened N om 1 N 
12 SUAx IE, o affembling the 5 9 8 "had "Ice red 
15 nſt all advances towards | an cc ONES and h a 
Hd, that, haying now naching left him but his hopour, 
: is laſt poſſeſſion he was "reſolved ſteddily to preſerve, 

Add rather to periſh than yield mi farther to the preten- 
ſions of his enemies But by the unanimous defire. of 
"whe; Counſellors, he was prevailed with. to embrace South- 
advice. That nobleman | "therefore, with Sir 
Jom elbe lh Sir wlan Uredal was diſpatched 
5 benden, with offers of a ny: * manner, in 
 Vhith"they were received, Pe] ttle hopes of ſucceſs, 
der noe awed by the peers 6 take his 


+44 8 


iately eden the city: The commons ſhow: 
Boch houſes ——ů— could Wale i no ribury with : 
be ne, till be took down his ſtandard, and recalled his 
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houſes; dur offered to recal theſe proclamations, provided 
the parliament agreed to recal theirs, in which bis adher- 
5 ents were declared traitors. They deſired him in return 
ee his forces, to reſide with his parliament, and 
to give up delinquents to their juſtice; that is, abandon 
himſelf, and his friends to the mercy. of his enemies . 
and replies, they had gained the ends, which they pro- 


ſufficiently ſenſible of the parliament's inſolence and aver» 
ſion to peace: The parliament intended, by this vigout 
ee, to OY on hs ES hd 


SHE! 3 «7% 


| Tan dune of the elles pes, ncaa, beſides 
their great ſuperiority of force, hy two recent events, 
which had happened in their favour. Goring was .gover- 
2 beſt” fortified: town in d ing- 
dom, and, by its ſiuation, of great impo tc 
1 man eee ee ene · 
my to the king, by betraying, probably magnifying, the 


ſecret cabals of che army; andi the parliament thought. 


that his fidelity to them might, on that account; be en- 
went ended hs ou bros 
profeſions He took  underhand his edgy, with the 


1 been ſallciently ſuppliet: with money, and . | 
| before knew his danger; fo ſmall was his foreſight; that 


he had left the place entirely deſtitutè af proviſions, and, 
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poſed ©. The king believed, that the people were made 


me- levity of mind ſtill 
dtd engagements and 


fer FRINGE to the forces 


ed. traitors... The king, 3 en 22 5 3 
any ſuch intention againſt the t ]) ꝗ] wi 
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— — rn: e ee 
1. with the king, deſcended," by a female, from Henry VII. 
Puring che reign of James, he had attempted; without 
Arabella Stuart, a lady nearly related to the crown; and, 
upon diſcovery of his intentions, had been obliged, for 
ſome time, to fly the kingdom. Euer after, he was 
looked on with an euil eye at court, from which, ina 
if great meaſure, he withdrew z and, living in an indepen- 


no o nobleman poſſi m more e genera favour and uteri: | 


| Sonne with corefin. the.abuſes of govroment, ag 


bus the-oppoſte extreme, and were committing viel- 
wang, papa cengirage 0e Poe; upon, the ng 


. — e 
With ta be governo to: the young prince, and refide in 
the.coprts. ah von eee NG by. 
— 1 theſe vn ow eandlin, 
 favqur:z and every one was ſenſible of the true motive of, 
his change. Notwithſtanding his habits of eaſe and ſtudy,” 
he now, exerted himſelf in raiſing an army for the kings! 
ang, being, named general of the weſtern counties, whers: 
his intereſt chiefly lay, be began to aſſemble n. 
merſetſhire. By the aſſiſtance of lord ,Seyr | . 
Paulet, John Digby, - ſon of the ear] of Briſtol, Sir Fran- : 
eiß Rae e, he To dry, together fame. 
a WY on ES * | 
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ente ee im. rte pproac ned 8 
cher pld6+ incapable Odette) ar pep 
Wa Ralph Hepton, Sir Jehn Berkeley, | 
Digby, and other officers; with their horſe; ebnfiſting &f 
about #hundred-and "oy: eee, eee 


d to march to — wy 
Who had joined them, fbund the whole 
amount to 15, ooo men. Phe king, though" bis emp 
had been gradually reinforced” from all quarters; was ſen- 
ſible that he had no army, which could cope with ib 
formidable a force; and he thought it prudent, by flow | 
to retire. to Derby, and thence to Shrewſbury, 
in ®» to countenance the levies, which his friends'were 
making? in thoſe parts. At Wellington, à day's march 
from ghrewſbury, he made a rendezvous of all His forces, 
and cauſed his military orders to be read: at the head fx 
every regiment. Phat he might bind himſelf by reei- why 
procal . 1 
before Ris whole army: Nth 2: . IN 

„ no promiſe, in the . Almighty 
e and as 1 hope for his bleſſing and protection, that 3 
e will to the utmoſt of my power, defend and maintain 
<< the true reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſned in tha 
Og, and, by the grace of God, was, 

e ſame will live and die. 103 4 4 e Te Saige! . 

a ants.chat the laws may ever . 
| 2 and Unis: the” liberty and d te rh + 
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vis bleſing je — raiſed for my r | 
e. F+. fence, to preſerve; me. from the — uot 
. ſolemnly and faithfully. promiſe, in the ſight of God, 
eto maintain the juſt privileges and freedom of parlia- 
nen, and to. n end of mn ee. by 


SA v e inviolably the lawn, to which 
44 1 — — pon the great . den Nv 
1 am aner, Ba.beget any violation of Jaw, I hope i ſhall 
HE by God and; man to the authors of this 
war z not to; me, Who haye ſo e, lab ured. to 
ip feirreg: the peace of the kingdom. "FU 
Wx willingly fail in theſe ert 1 ſhalt 
expect no aid ar relief from man, nor any protection 
$5; from bote But in this reſolution, I hope ſor the 
H chearful aſſiſtance of all ane and am conhdent 
25 K of the bleſſing of heaven i. ag F MY r 03 15635 1 Fi 
{> Txaver'the ea votes the church undoudely 


_  encreaſed'the king's adherents, it may ſafely be aff 


te Mien chonarchical dofirines; Tammichiinoulcited 
by the Clergy; bad never done him any real ſervice. The 
bulk of chat generous train of nobility and gentry, who 


C2 


now attended the king in his diſtreſſes, breathed the ſpirit 
of liberty as well as of loyalty': And in the hopes alone 
of his ſubmitting to à legal and limited, government, 
wete they n bis. defence ( bite _ we 
A and „ ALERT n 


2250 Wulrx the king's army lay at Shreaebury, and he 
Was employing himſelf in collecting money, which be 


Teceived, thqugh in no great quantities, by voluntary 
Contributions, and by the plate of the univerſities, which 


* -was ſent bim z the. news: arrived, of an Sieg, ie Gr 


. are | vol. i. * n BY 0 nun) 2 | 
wo. which 
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of the enemy approact | i a the ou Without — he 


0 6 r_ attacked New, rn were n e _ 


and ho fought with leur, bang: Wen bertel. 
A dem his horſe. The whole party was routed,” and 
* | purſind.above a mile: The prince bearing of Eder 
| retired to the main body. This rencounter, 
 thoughin itſelf ol ſmall importance, raiſed- mightily'the 
reputation of the royaliſts; and acquired to prince Rupert 


EE 


ter. of ee and Sourage; qualities, 


„ 2 . * 
which, Ne goun 


the TIF nals 13 vob Wenn 177107 n 


Sagiß diſplayed. Suring e o x 


Ta king, on muſtering du amy, found it en T 


to zo oog men. The earl of Lindeſey, whoin his youth 
had; ſought experience of military ſervice in the Lor 


Cauntries „ was general : Prince Rupert commanded the 
horſe: Sir Jacob Aſtley, the fœgt; Sib Arthür Aſton, 


de drsgogns; Sir. John Heydon, the artillery. Lord 
ard Stuart yas. at the head of a troop of guards. 


Th he eſtate and revenue of this ſingle troop; actording to 


lord: Clarendon's computation, was at leaſt equal to that 
of all the members, who, at the commencement of war, 
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| yoted in boch houſes... Their ſervants, under the com- 7 
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| -Kill. 


en rope ders. IA Rte, 
of each other; ere either” f ie generals was acute 
Vith the vpprösch of his'neay. '.Stirewſbury ind Wor- 
ceſterz the places from uhiek the ſet but, ire niet 
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arched with their ba . enn 
Wirat tie army the Kii left Seen We 
e bee bates fon as polkble (6 che 227 0 Wt. 
unent, which, ke heard, wa continually abgiend 
2 hem Eon den. T erdef to wil on Ana 
de inet His mare tea es ths "capital, which,” 
th e bänder ts bin MILLE 


i be bor 


Fes ee lay near 3 Ta "Phat 1 his . 
liamentʒ at Keinton, in thb bounty of Warwick,” Prince 


Nef 08, Rupert ſent intelligenes of che \enciny"s'approdch.” The 
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dhe dy weng far advaticed; the king reſolved upofl the 
zack: Elen drew: up bis men ts receive him! Sit 
Faithful Futteſcue, who had le wfed. a troop fbr the Trith 
Ne n been oeliged ts erde in che ban 0 tary 
| by: Wang. POS No: woner 0 e Kig' . 
eg in See 66. 
diehargs their rider. in . ound, put bimfelf under 
2 Clarendon, ELITE p. 27 ab, 4e. 222 0 — . 
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ommand, of prince Rupert. Partly fcom this acci- & H 4 N 
Fouls partly from the furious, ſhock. made upon them b 
the prince; that Whole wing of cayalry. immediately | "A648 
bed, and 1 were purſued, for, two miles. The e . 
of the parliament's army þad no better. f ” Chaſed 
from their ground by Wilmot. and Sir Arthur Aden, BA 
alſo topł to fight. The king's body of reſerye, commat 
by Sin Jobm, Biron, judging, Ike raw ſoldiers, chat a 
Was duer, and impatient to have ſome ſhare int the action, 
efsly followed the chace, which their left wing had 
precipitately led "them,... Sir, William Balfour, who oy 5 
manded Eſſexs reſerve, © rceived the advantage : 
wheeled about upon 1 king's infantry, ; now quite un- 
| furniſhed of al and he made great havoc a among them. ; 
| Lindeſey, the general, was mortally wounded, and taken — » 
priſoner. His ſon, endeayouring his reſcue, Fl likewiſe : 
into! e enemy's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, ho car- ä 
_the king's ſtandard, was killed, and the fandard „ 1 
taken ; bur it was * recovered. In this fitua- . RE 
tion, prince ce Rupert, ori his return found affairs, | Eyery. 
thing bore che appearahce of a defeat, inſtead of a victory, . 
with wich he had haſtily Hattered himſelf, Some ad- 
viſed the king to leave the field : But that prince rej : 
C ſuch puſillanimous counſel. aft two armies faced each, | th . 
other for ſome time, and neither e retained courage | 4 
ſufficient for a new attack. All pight they lay under 
arms; and next morning found themlelves | in fight, of 
each other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both ſides 
ſeemed averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex firſt drew. 2 
and retired to Warwick. The king returned to his for- 
mer quarters. Fiy ive thouſand, men are ſaid. to have been 
found « dead on the field of battle; and the loſs, of the two 
armies, as far as we can judge by the  oppolite accounts, 
was nearly equal. Such was the event of this og un, 
fouglis a Keinton, or Eage- hi. © oY 
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S N Sour of Eſſex's horſe, who Had been Arien off the 
EL; field in the beginning of the action, — to a great dif- 
oe tance, carried news of 4 total defeat, and ſtruck's mighty 
terror into the city and parliament- After a feu Jays, a 
more juſt account arrived; and then the parliament pre- 
| tended to à complete vitory . "The king alſo, on his 

5 t. was not wanting to diſplay his advantages; though, 

cept the taking of Banbury, a few days after, he had 
bew marks of vitory to 'boalk of, He continued his 
march, ind took poſſeſſion of Oxford, the only town in 
85 dominions, which was altogether at his devotion. pe 


AFTER the royal army was recruited and refreſhed ; 
as the weather ſtill conti inued favourable, it was 

„ put in motion, A party of horſe approached | to . 
of which Martin was appointed governor by the rata. 
ment. Both; governor and garriſon were ſeized with a 
panic, and fled with precipitation to London. The 1 0 
boping that eyery thing would yield before him, advanced 
with his whole army to Reading, The parliament, who, „ 
inſtead of their fond expecta, ions, chat Charles yould 
never be able to collect an army, had now the proſß ſpect 
jet of a civil wat, bloody, and of uncertain event 45 were 
farther alarmed at the hear approach of che toyal army, 
| while their own forces lay at a diſtance. "They v voted an 
_ addreſs for a treaty. The king's nearer approach "to 
Colebroke quickened their advances for peace, e. Ne 4 
umberland and Pembroke, with three commoners, pre- ; 
ſented the addreſs of both houſes; in which they beſought. | 
his majeſty to appoint ſome convenient place where he 
might reſide, till committees could attend him with pro- 
pol. The king named Windſor, and deſired that their 
| garriſon” might be removed, and his own troops admitted. 
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ihn Efſex, advancing by 
arrived at London. But neither the preſence of his army; N 
nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, retarded: the king's, 
approaches. Charles attacked, at Brentford; two regi« 
"q ed there, and, after a ſharp aQion, beat” 
them from that village, and took about 500 priſoners,” | - 
The parliament had ſent orders to forbear all hoſtilities, | „ 
and had expected the ſame from the king; though no 1 
ſtipulations to that purpoſe had been mentioned by their 
commiſfioners. Loud complaints were raiſed againſt t this 
attack, av if it had been the moſt apparent perfidy, and 3 
breach of treaty . Inflamed with reſentment, as well as 
anxious for its own ſafety, the city marched its trained i” 
bands in excellent order, and joined the army under 5 
Eſſex. The parliamentary army now amounted to above 1 OY 
24,000 men, and was much ſuperior to that of the king . 2 
both armies had faced each other for ſome time, 
arle drew off and h W K rms, and thence to 


81 


Oxford. 
'WuiL the finkipa) a armies on both ſides were watt in 8 
inaction by the winter-ſeaſon, the king and parliament. 


were employed i in real preparations for war, and in ſeem- _ 
ing advances towards peace. By means of contributions 8 
| or aſſeſſments, levied. by the horſe, Charles maintained 
g | his cavalry : By loans and voluntary preſents, ſent him 
| from all parts of the kingdom, he ſupported his infantry; > SE 
: But the ſupplies were {till very unequal to the neceflities, 
| under which he laboured . The parliament had much _ 
greater reſources for money ; ; and had, by conſequence, , 
| every military preparation in mach greater order and 
8 abundance. Beſides an impoſition levied in London, 
amounting to the five-and-twentieth part of every ones 
| ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed on that city a 1 _” 
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Aa ndl a greater party than they had ever looked for, they 
ſeemingly abated ſomewhat. of thoſe extravagant condi- 


- puniſhment of his moſt faithful adherents. And they 
A —_ him to Ws in their ſettlement of the nn, 
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ö they: levied theſe 


8 2 with regularity; ; though. they amounted to ſums 
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ene and a treaty com d, eee e Oo 
tion of hoſtilities, as had at firſt been propoſed; 


 _ + "earl of Northumberland, and four members of the 5 
a houſkcpme th Oxford as commiſiiners * In this treaty, 


1 


ren the king perpetually inſiſted on the re-eſtabliſhment of 
| the crown in_its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of 


5 his conſtitutional prerogative” : The parliament ſtill re- 


quired new conceſſions, and a farther abridgment of regal 
authority, as a more effectual remedy to their fears and 
jealouſies. Finding 1 the king ſupported by more forces 


tions, which they had formerly claimed; but their de- 
mands were ftill too high for an equal treaty, Beſides 
other articles, to which a complete victory alone could 
entitle them, they required the king, in expreſs terms, 


| utterly to aboliſh epiſcopacy ; a demand, which, before, 


they only infinuated : And they required, that all other 


_ ecclefiaſtical controverſies ſhould be determined by their 


aſſembly of divines ; that is, in the manner the moſt re. | 


pugnant to the inclinations of the king and all his par- 


tizans. They infiſted, that he ſhould ſubmit to the 


wh Ay, of 955 men ;. and carried 6n the attack 
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ſword. In ee king's propoſal, that his maga - CH Vi. P. 
Lines, towns; forts, and ſhips, ſhould., be reſtored to | | . 
him, the parliament required, that they ſhould. de put na 
into ſuch hands as they could confide in: The nine- 


teen-} propoſitions, which they formerly ſent the. king, EST, 


ſhewed their inclingtion to aboliſh monarchy : They only 
aſked, at preſent, | the power of doing it. And having 


now,. in the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, by 


levying war in their ſoyereign; it is evident, that 
their fears and jealouſies muſt, on that account, have 


multiplied extremelꝝ; and have rendered their perſonal | 


ſafety, which they /mterwove with the . ſafety of the 
nation, ill more incompatible with the authority of the SE th 
monarch. Though the gentleneſs and lenity of the 


_ king's temper, might have enſured them againſt ſchemes 
of future vengeance ;, they preferred, as is, no doubt, 


natural, an independent ſecurity, . accompanied too 
with. ſovereign power, to the ſtation of ſubjects, and 
that 5 air W from all IT of 


„ A no > farther than the fir 3 
on each ſide. The parliament, finding that there was 


no likelihood of coming to any e e e. 
5 called their commiſſioners. 


& MILITARY. enterprize, which. this had Fs 
a in the ſpring, was immediately undertaken. 
Reading, the garriſon of the king's, which lay neareſt 


to London, was eſteemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 


in that age, when the art of attacking towns was not 


well underſtood, i in Europe, and was totally unknown in 


The earl of Eſſex ſat down before this place 18th 4 
t wr Aﬀton, the; 
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n *Ruſhworth, vol. vi. 5. 166. Clarendon, u. . 
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® 255 ». nor, being wou Wee colonel Fielding ſucceeded to the 
C . in a littte time the town was found to be no 
55 A longer in on of defence; and though the king 
* N approached, with an intention of obliging Eſſex to raiſe 


— 


5 e 1 
f s rendere that deſign impracticable. 

271 April. ig ing, n Was * to yield the 8 

| condition chat he ſhould bring off all the Yarriſon von 

the nous of war and ever up denn. Ti 


until of was, "and condemned to lese his life, for 

Selene res "Us eee, was pong bee 
1 Gd iy Hg thi fully nipplica's "vital n Best 
FP Wt ies from London: Even many ſuperſſuities and Idxu- 


. ries were {6 it them by the cate of the 2ealGis citizens: 

£23 | [8 the he har ſhip „% which "they ſuffered from the fiege, 

furing To e early a ty Tg had we: encd them to ſuch a 

2 - "pÞ that they were no longer fit for any new enter- 

3 prize. And the tuo armies,” for foihe time, encamped 

_—_ 1 e nei ghibourhood of each other, without $1466 
8 5 W, 8 WON ny action of mon Eh: 


ba Bx$IDEs. the mili operations betwee L 
pal armies; which "ay 15 the centre of ws Th — 12 

.£qunty,.. each town, ea _ family alm 168." ur div 
Vithin it itſelf; and then moſt violent Cn the 
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ual ardour for monarchy and epiſcopacy ; when the 


intention of abol iſning theſe" ancient modes of govern= *' 
ment was openly avowed by the patliament. Comven 


ab Sikiploe which had ane run uncon- © XLS Bo b 3 
trouled throughout the nation, now at laſt excited an 
1643. | 


* * 
* 


tions for neutrality, though, in ſeveral counties; they 18 
had been entered into, and confirmed by the moſt ſolemn 


oaths, yet, being voted illegal by the two houſes, were 


immediately broken ©; and the fire of diſcord was ſpread 


into every quarter. The altercation: of diſcourſe, 8 
controverſies of the pen, but, above all, the declamia- 


tions of the pulpit, indiſpoſed the minds of men towards 


each other, and propagated the blind rage of party 4. -- 
Fierce, however, ard inflamed as were the diſpoſitions of - 
the Engliſh, by a war both civil and religious, that'great - 


of humanity; all the events of this period are 


leſs diſtinguiſhed by. atrocious deeds either of treachery 


or cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine diſcords, which 
had ſo long a continuance. A circumſtance which will be 


found to reflect great praiſe on the national character f 


that people, now ſo unhappily rouzed to arms. 


In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the parlia- ; 


ment, the earl of Newcaſtle for the king. The latter 


nobleman began · » thoſe aſſociations, which were after= 


wards ſo much practiſed i in other parts of the kingdom. 
He united in a league for the king the counties: 'of 


Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and this 


d Biſhopric, and engaged, ſome time after, other counties 
in the ſame aſſociation. Finding that Fairfax, affifted 
1 by Hotham and the garriſon of Hull, was making pro- 


in the ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire; he advanced 


with a body of four thouſand men, arid took. poſſeſſion of 


York, At R forces of the parlia- 


e, vol. . 137% n. e . 2 
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Ka LEY r. 8 and diſlodged. W. But bi victory . got 


"R Li. In other rencounters he obtained ſome incon- 
. ſiderable advantages. But the chief benefit, which re- 
| ſulted from his enterprizes, was, the eſtabliſhing of the 
OE Va mar; in all the northern provinces. . 
I another part of the kingdom, lord Broke was 
; killed by a ſhot, while he was taking poſſeſſion of Litch- 
field for the parliament ©. After a ſharp combat, near 
Stafford, between the earl of Northampton and Sir John 
Sell, the former, who commanded the king” 8 forces, 
: "Was: killed while he fought with great valour ; and his 
* forces, diſcouraged. by his death, though they had ob- 
dleiained the advantage in the Ne N into o the 
wen of Stafford 6. 
5 Sin William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſelf; among 
1 | | the! generals of the parliament. Active and indefatigable 
in his operations, rapid and enterpriſing; he was fitted 
by his genius to the nature of the war; which, being 
managed by raw troops, conducted by unexperienced 
_ commanders, afforded ſucceſs to every bold and ſudden 
_ undertaking. - After taking Wincheſter. and Chicheſter, 
he advanced towards Gloceſter, which was in a manner 
blockaded by lord Herbert, who had levied conſiderabte 
8 forces in Wales for the royal party 2. While he at- 
| racked the Welſh on one fide, a fally from Gloceſter 
made impreſſion on the other. Pane was defeated 3 ; 
7 + ©, He had taken Lens of Licetfele, and'w viewing fd f U 
: 7 Chad's cathedral, in which a party of the royaliſts had fortified them- 
| | Telves, : He was caſed i in complete armour, but was ſhot through the eye by a 
| ntanes ball. Broke was a zealous putitan ; and had formerly ſaid, 755 he 
| hoped to fee with his eyes the ruin of all the cathedrals of England. 
Ws ee remark of the royalifts, that he was killed on St. oy day 
| 17 5 el « ſhot from St. Chad's cathedral; which pierced that very eye by which 
5 he hoped to ſee the ruin of all cathedrals, - Dugdale, p. 118. Clarendon, 
; ac. f Whitlotke, p. 66. *Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 152. Ganges, 
| th et 3 — l. vi. Fe 9475 200. 
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8 3 of his men killed on the ſpot; 2 thouſand £ Ag A 3 
taken priſoners; ; and he himſelf eſcaped with ſome diffi- ran 
culty to Oxford. Hereford, eſteemed. a ſtrong town,” N 


defended by a conſiderable garriſon, was ſurrendered to 


Waller, from the c cowardice of colonel Price, the gover- 
nor. Tewkeſbury underwent the ſame fate, Worceſter 2 
refuſed. him. admittance 3 - and Waller, without placing 
any garriſons in his new conqueſts, retired to Gloceſter, 
and he thence Joined the army under the earl of Eſſex *, 


205 Bur the moſt memorable actions of valour, ks Viaories of 
this winter - ſeaſon, were performed i in the weſt. When the royalifts 


Sir Ralph Hopton, with his ſmall troop, retired into mY OO 


Cornwall before the earl of Bedford, that nobleman, 


deſpiſing ſo ingonſiderable a force, abandoned the pur- 


ſuit, and committed the care of ſuppreſſing the royal 
party to the ſheriffs of the county. But the affections 
of Cornwall were much inclined to the king's ſervice. 
While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexander Carew lay 


-at Laynceſton, and employed themſelves in executing the 


parliament's ordinance for the militia, a meeting of the 


county was aſſembled at Truro; and after Hopton pro- 


duced his commiſſion from the earl of Hertford, the 


King's general, it was agreed to execute the laws, a 
to expel theſe invaders of the county. The train- bands 
were accordingly levied, Launceſton taken, and all 


Cornwall mie to peace and to  odaſiency under the 
king. | 
Ir bad Va 3 for Ava = ado on BN com- 
mencement of theſe diſorders, to claim, on all occaſions, 


the ſtrict execution of the laws, which, they knew, 


were favourable to them; and the parliament, rather 
than have recourſe to the plea of neceſſity, and avow the 
algen * any ſtatute, had alſo been e © 
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. ap Ke 1 wa, and, by. forced conſtructions, to inter- 


peet them in their own favour !. But though the king 
2043, "was naturally the gainer by ſuch a method of conducting 


war, and it was by favour of law that the train-bands 
were raiſed i in Cornwall; it appeared that thoſe maxims 
were now prejudicial to the royal party. Theſe troops 
| could not legally; without their own conſent, be carried 
out of the county; and conſequently, it was impoſnble 
to puſh i into Devonſhire the advantage, which they had 
obtained. The C royaliſts, therefore, bethoùght 


75 | oY | themlelves of king a force which might be more ſer- 


Sir Bevil Granville, the moſt. beloved man of 
that n Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas Slanning, 
Arundel; and Trevannion, undertook, at their own 
charges, to raiſe an army for the king; and their great 
intereſt in · Cornwall ſoon enabled them to effect their 
purpoſe. The parliament, alarmed at this appearance of 
the royaliſts, gave a commiſſion to Ruthven, a Scotch- 
man, governor of Plymouth, to march with all the 
forces of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, and make an 
entire conqueſt of Cornwall. The earl of Stamford ſol- 
Jowed him, at ſome diſtance, with a conſiderable ſupply. 
Ruthven, having entered Cornwall by bridges thrown 
ver the Tamar, haſtened to an action; leſt Stamford 
mould join him, and obtain the honour of that vi 

Which be looked for with aſſurance, The royali ib in 
like manner, were impatient to bring the affair to 2 


A eciſion, before Ruthven's army ſhould receive ſo con- 


ſiderable a reinforcement. ... The battle was fought on 
Bradoc-down ; and the King's forces, though inferior | 


n number,” gave a total defeat to their enemies.  Ruth- 


ven, with a few broken troops, fled to Saltaſh ; and 
when that town was taken, rms el with ſome di. 
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Corniſh mow rp Pre . Gig ane into a 


ire; and this neutrality held all the winter- 


'the two houſes; and war 1 


men, well ſupplied with money, proviſions, and ammu- 
nition, advanced upon the royaliſts, who were not half 
his number, and 'were oppreſſed by every kind of neceſs 
ſity. Deſpair, joined to the natural gallantry of theſe 
Ao; ane Lap wie prime gentry of . 


4 


the top of a high hill near Stratton, theyattacked him in 
Four diviſions, at fue in the morning, having lain 


night under arms. One diviſion was commanded by lord 


Mohun and Sir. Ralph Hopton, another by Sir Beville 


Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a third by Slanning 


and Trevannion, a fourth by Baſſet and Godolphin. 


this manner the action began; the king's forces preſling 8 
with vigour thoſe four ways up the hill, and their ene ; 

mies obſtinately defending themſelves. The fight con- 
. tinued with doubtful. ſucceſs, till word was brought! to 


the chief officers of the Corniſh, that their ammunition 


was ſpent. to leſs than four barrels of powder. This 8 


ey which: they concealed. from the ſoldiers, they v re- 


ſolved to ſupply: by their valour. They agreed to advance 


without firing till they ſhould reach the top of the hill, 
and could be on equal ground with the enemy. The 
„„ yon NIEL EIN 
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donvention of neutrality with the parliamentary party in 5 
ſeaſon. In the ſpring, it was broken by the authority of | 


— (o'the king's pry Stamford, - 
having aſſembled a ſtrong body of near ſeven: thouſand = 
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all theſe ene Stamford being encamped | on . 
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3 Chidley, who commanded the © parlia= 


in his duty; and when he ſaw his men recoil, he himſelf 
advanced with a-good'ſtand of pikes, and, piercing into 
the thickeſt of the enemy, was at laſt overpowered, with 
numbers and taken priſoner. His army, upon this dif- 
aſter, gave ground apace ; inſomuch that the four panties 
| -pf- the royaliſts „growing nearer. and nearer as they -al- 
» *, <cended, at laſt all met together upon the plain at the 
cdiop; Were they embraced with great joy, and ſignaliaef 
2 ee ee atme, . OO ee 
; tions . SY COW, 35 N Nn 
Ax rxn this kiteels; he! elenden both oh king and 
pauatliament was turned towards the weſt, as to a very 
I important ſcene of action. The king ſent the marquis 
of Hertford and Prince Maurice with a reinforeement of 
cavalry; Who, having joined the Corniſh army, ſ6on | 
3 *over-ran the county of Devon; and advaneing into that 

„ of Sometſet, began to reduce it to obedience. On the 

| hs other hand, the parliament, having ſupplied Sir William 
| Waller, in whom they much truſted, with a complete 
1 army, diſpatched him weſtwards, in order to check the 

| ' Progreſs of the royaliſts. After ſome: ſkirmiſhes, ' the 
two armies met at Lanſdown, near Bath, and fought a 
FEES pitched battle, with great loſs on both ſides; but without 
| c Jay. any deciſive event . The gallant Granville was there 
ified; and Hopton, by the blowing up of ſome powder, 
[+ dangerouſly hurt. The royaliſts next attempted to 
mmuharch eaſtwards; and to join their forces to the kingꝰs at 
A Ostord: But Waller hung on their rear, and infeſted 
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they durſt no longer continue their march, or enpoſe 


(themſelves to the hazard of an action. It was reſolved, 


that Hertford and Prince Maurice ſhould proceed with the 
cavalry; and, having procured a reinforcement from the 
king, ſhould haſten back to the relief of their friends. 

Waller was ſo confident of taking this body of infantry, 
now abandoned by the horſe, that he. wrote to the par- 
-liament; that their work was done, and that, by the 


next poſt, he would inform them of the number and | 


quality of the priſoners. But the king, even before 
Hertford's arrival, hearing of the great difficulties, to 
- which his weſtern army was reduced, had prepared a con- 
ſiderable body of cavalry, which he immediately diſ- 


patched to their ſuccour under the command of lord 


ene Waller drew up on Roundway-down, about . of - 
oundway- 
down. 


| i to fight Wilmot, and prevent his conjunction * July. 


two miles from the Deyizes; and advancing with his 


with the Corniſh infantry, was received with equal 
valour dy the royaliſts, After a ſharp action he was 


totally rquted, and, flying with a few horſe, eſcaped. to 


Briſtol. Wilmat, ſeizing the enemy“ 's. cannon, and 
having joined his friends, whom he carne. to relieve, at- 


_ tacked Waller's ipfantry with redoubled courage, drove _ 
them off ty le, W * and Ae * whe wo 
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by additional wait, which flocked to him en ll quar- 0 Ky 7 TY 
ters z he ſo much. ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in number, that N 


. ſtruck great diſmay into the parliament, 


and gave an alarm to their principal army commanded by 


Eſſex. Waller exclaimed loudly againſt that general, . 
for allowing Wilmot to paſs him, and proceed without 


ou pon to the ſuccour of the diſtreſſed Oy | 


he 
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on FAT BRITAIN, 


as Conti are * after go 3 ty 2 
2 reſolved to temain upon the defenſive ; and the weakneſs 
of the king, and his want of all military ſtores, had 
— A a No action 

Aud happened in that part of England, except one {kir- 

| | wiſh, which, of ita, was of as great conſeqyene 


t Oxford, and offered his ſervice to the king. In order 
32— ſincerity of his . converſion, he informed 
rinee Rupert of the looſe. diſpoſition of the enemy's 

\ quarters, and -exhorted him .to-form fene -attempt upon 

1 ' hem, The Prince, ho was entirely fitted for that kind 
a wor Be * 8 Aale falling Suddenly wen: the diſperſed. bodies of 

: Eſſex's army, routed two regiments of cavalry and one 
ef infantry, F Sithin- ewe tiles. of 

ide general's quarters. Phe alarm being given, every 

= PPP 
. bares ie wee ee, ee gr. rf 
who had a regiment of baby that- lay + at a. diſtance, 
| Joined che horſe as 2 volunteer; and overtaking-the 
royaliſts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt of 
the battle. By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the 
king's troope were brought off, and a. great booty, toge- 
cher with two hundred priſoners, was conveyed to 
Oxford. But what moſt pleaſed the royaliſts, was, the 
expeQation that ſome: diſaſter had happened to Hambden, 
Es their capital and much-dreaded enemy. One of che 
prisoners, (taken in the action, ſaid, that he was confi- 
dent Mr. Hambden was hurt: For he ſaw him, contrary 
N "_— ride off the held, MEE action 

Was 
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3 his head highly down, 1 hiv tiinds © 2 „ = 
Feng upon his Horſe's neck. | Next day; tie news — " 
arrived, that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with u bruce , 
bullets, and the bone broken. Seme days after, be igel, D Death of 
in exquiſite pain, of his wound; ner eee 
been thrown into greater confternation. The king H- 
_ 'felf fo Highly valued him, that, either from generoſity r 
policy, He intended to have rs n der ſurgron os 
afl at his cure . NEE i tee p27 7 185 1 
Maur were the virtues wil die & cite et "el 
pile; and his valour, during the War, Had mene 1 8 * 
"Gut with'a luſtre equal to that of the dther*aceompliſh= -— 
"ments, by which he had ever been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. — 
— "Aﬀfabilityi in converſation; temper, art, and eloquence ih | 0 VRP _— 
debate; penetration and diſcernment'in counſel ; "induf 
try, vigilance, and enterprize in action; Al! ter praiſes "> 
"are unanimouſly aſcribed to him y hiſtotians of the met: 
 oppolite” parties, His virtue too and integrity, im all the - 
duties of private life, are allowed to have been beyond 
exception: We muſt only be cautious, notwithſtandirig 
bis generous zeal for liberty, not haſtily to aſcribe to hun 
the praiſes of a good citizen. Through all the heros 
of civil war, he ſought the abolition of monarchy, n_ | 
ſubverſion of the conſtitution ; an end, which, had it 
been attainable by peaceful meaſures, ought carefully” to 1 
have been avoided by every lover of his country. But 1 
whether, in the purſuit of this violent enterprize, IM Ob 
was actuated by private ambition, or by honeſt preju- 
dices, derived from the former exceſſes of royal autho- 
rity, it belongs not to an hiſtorian of this age, ſcarcely 
w eee | 
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. ene Tout of n e Wan chat the 


queen, who landed in Burlington-bay, had arrived at 


Onford, and had brought from the north a reinforce- 


ment of three thouſand foot and fiſteen hundred horſe. 
:Difladging from Thame and Ayleſbury, where he had 
hitherto lain, he thought proper to retreat . nearer to 


Lenden- end be ſhowed. to his friends his broken and 


ces, which a few months before he had 


Ie into the fied in ſo flouriſhing a condition, The 
| king, freed. from this enemy, ſent his army weſtward 


r prince Rupert; and, by their con jungtion with 


. «the Corniſh, troops, 2; formidable force, for numbers FO 


well as reputation and valour, was compoſed. That an 


eenterptize, correſpondent to men's. expectations, might 


.be undertaken, the prince reſolved to lay ſiege. to Brif- 


ol, the ſecond town for riches and greatneſs in the 'king- 


dom. Nathaniel Fiennes, fon of lord Say, he himſelf, 


5 jm well as his father, a great, parliamentary leader, Was 


Sovernor, and commanded .; 2 garriſon of two. thoufand 


| Ave. hundred | 3 and two regiments, one. of horſe, 


4 


3 IE! of. The fortifications not being com- 
plete, regular, it was reſolved by prince Rupert to 
form the city ; and next morning, with little other pro- 
5 ſuitable to ſuch 4 work, beſides tlie courage or 
the troops, the affault beg The Corniſh, in three 
diviſions, attacked the weſt ſide; with a reſolution which 
nothing could controul: But though the middle diviſſon 
already mounted the Wall, fo great was the diſ- 
fence of the 
riſon, that in the end the aſſailants were repulſed with 


2 conſiderable loſs both of officers and ſoldiers: On the 


prince's fide, the aſſault was conducted with equal :cou- 


rage, and almoſt with equal loſs, but with better ſucceſs, 


One party, led by lord Grandiſon, was beaten off, and 
the commander himſelf” * wounded: Another, 
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fed 505 colonel Bellaſis, met with 4 nike fate: © ITY 

> But Waſhington, with a leſs party, finding” a place in 55 
the curtain weaker than the reſt, broke in; and quickly 649” 
made room for che horſe to follow.” By this irrup tion, _ 

| however, nothing but the ſuburbs was yet gained? The „ 

entrance into the town was till more difficult? And'by 

the loſs already ſuſtained, as well as by the proſpect of 

farther danger, every one was extremely diſcouraged*: | 

"When, to the great joy of the army, the. city beat r 5 
parley. The garriſon was allowed to march out with 230 in = 
their arms and baggage, leaving their cannon, ammu- i bo A 
nition, and colours. For this inſtance of cowardice, 7 
Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court martial, and 
condemned to loſe his head; but the ſenterice. 1 was re. 
e ee eee ieee, 

. GREAT, complaints were made of cot ne 

on the garriſon, contrary to the capitulation. An apology 

was made, by the royaliſts, as if theſe were a retaliation 
for ſome. violences, committed on their friends at the 
ſurrender of Reading. And under pretence of 8 

retaliatiohs, but really from the extreme animoſity of the ; 3 

parties, were ſuch. irregularities continued during r TTA 


1 
+ 


| . whole. courſe of the war 4. 

ö Tus loſs, ſuſtained by the ropatiſts in the aſſault & | 
x Briſtol, was conſiderable,. Five hundred excellent ſol- 3 
| : diers periſhed. . Among, thoſe of condition were Gran= 3 
diſon, Slanning, Trevannjon, and Moyle; 3 Bellaſis, | „ 
5 Aſhley, and Sir John Owen, were wounded : 'Yet was 

dhe ſucceſs, upon the whole, ſo conſiderable as mightily RD 
3 elated the courage of the one party, and depreſſed ma 

ö of the other. The king, to ſhow that he was not ' 
| intoxicated with good fortune, nor aſpired to a total - # 
i | vitory over the parliament, publiſhed, a manifeſto; in pet 


: 'Þ Ruſhworth, vol. vi. ut e b. 81 580, Ac RE 
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TT 
bee Every. ching vas in great confuſiqn, where the 
umpot the parliament was baffled, oben ie 
med, and where, it was hoped, either by an inſurrec- 


Son al dhe Stizens, by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy = 


ud might be put to the civil diſorders... But this under- 
_ taking; by reaſon. of the great 8 
London militia, was thought by many to be attended | 
"= conſiderable difficulties. Glo , lying within | 


twenty miles, preſented an eaſier, and yet a ry important 


It was the only remaining garriſon Wee 


=o FIBA in thoſe parts. Could that City be re re- 


Auced, the king held, the whole courle of the Severn under 
bis command; the rich and malcontent counties of the 
weit, having loſt all protectipn from their friends, mi ight 
be enforced to pay high contributions, as an atonement 
or their diſaffection; an open communication could be 
Treſeryed between Wales and theſe new conqueſts; 

alf of the kingdo , being entirely freed from the enemy, 
and thus united into one firm body, might | be ory 
- Te-oftabliſhing the king” authority throughout the 

e Theſe were the reaſons for embracing that. 


1 8 as he was bes e 
fra Shins, of e by which moſt of the a Ay 


oets on that ſide were intoxicated, he would lend an ear, * 


it was preſumed, to propoſals for accommodation. But 
| Age reſolute._to preſerve. an entire fidelity, to his | 
how eee advantage that enthubalite, Ce iv" | 


prevalent in his city and garriſon, - The ſummons - 3 


ſurrender allowed two hours for an anſwer: But before 
[that time expired, there appeared before the king itwo = 
citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſmal viſages: 


rendon; figures, ſo habited and accoutered, 2s at onee 
moved the moſt ſevere countenance to mirth, and the 


-moſt chearful heart to ſadneſs : It ſeemed impoſlible, that 


ſuch ambaſſadors could bring leſs chan a defiance, The 


men, without any circumſtance of duty or good man- | : | 
ners, in a pert, ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, that IE 


they brought an anſwer from the godly city of Gloceſ- 


ter: And extremely ready were they, according to the 


hiſtorian, to give inſolent and ſeditious replies to any 
queſtion ; as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by provoking 
the king, to make him violate his own ſafe bonduct. 


The anſwer from the city was in theſe words: „ We | 


e the inhabitants, magiſtrates, ; officers. and ſoldiers, 
« within the garriſon of Gloceſter, unto, his Majeſty's | 
* gracious meſſage, return this humble anſwer: That 
«we do keep this city, according to our oaths. and allę- 


e giance, to and for the-uſe of his . 


4 royal paſterity: And do accordingly. conceive our- 

40 <a wholly bound to obey the commands of 

majeſty ſignified by both houſes of parliament : And | 
1 are reſolved by God's help to keep this city, accord- . 


& Naka rerum. * 


8 


Faces, ſo ſtrange and uncouth, according to lord e. 5 


After theſe preliminaries, the: egy was 
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London, the conſterhation among the inhabitants was a9 
„„ [work as if the enemy were already at their gates; The 
rapid (progreſs of the royaliſts threatened the parliament 

I wich immediate ſubjection: The factions and diſcontents 
RY ©/** *umotig themſelves, in the eity, and throughout the 
8 neighbouring counties, prognofticated ſome dangerous 
Aci iſſon or inſürkection. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it 
Ep "muſt be owned, who:had introduced ſuch mighty inno- 
h vations into the Engliſh conſtitution, and who had pro- 
LR Jected ſo much greater, had not engaged in an enterprize 
SM | "which" exceeded their courage and capacity. Great vi- 
=_ . 2m from the beginning, as well as wiſdom, they had 
_ . "vifplayedin all their counſels; and a furious, UKekdftrong 
| body, broken looſe from the ellen of law, had hitherto 
been retained in ſubjection under their authotity, and 
5 2 firmly unted by zeal and paſtion, as by the moſt legal 
And eſtabliſhed government.” A ſmall committee; on 
EE. _. whom the two houſes devolved their power, had directed 
ö; "rer military operations, and had preſerved a fecrtcy | 
2, * deliberation, and a promptitude in execution, beyond 
What the king, notwithſtanding the advantages poſſeſſed 
dy a ſingle leader, had ever been able to attain, Senſidle 
x  _ . "that no jealouſy was by their partizans entertained againſt 
BP. | them, they had on all occaſions exerted an authority much 
RE more deſpotic than the royaliſts, even during tHe? piefiing 
ET exigencies of war, could with patience e 
= ſovereign. Whoever incurred their diſpleaſute, or was 
0 N to their ſuſpicion, was committed' to priſon, and 
ſecuted under the notion of delinqueney: 4 
. old jails were full, maby hew « ones were erctted ; . and 
e even the ſhips were crowded with the royaliſts, both gen- 
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i thts ufkeafth) confinetnetits * "They Ange We 


the heavieſt; and bf the moſt unuſual natutey by an r. re ä 2 


narice of the tg Youſes : "They voted'a commiffö fol 
lequeſtratſons 3 and they ſeized; wherever tfley Ha 
power, the reve! 
ing that themfelves, and alf their adherents; Werk, by 
feſiſting the prince, pied to the penaltles of lach, "Mp 
refolved, "with"s fevere*adinifiifitation, to ove; Wolle ted 
errors; and retain” the people in obedienceg by penlltle⸗ 

"a" mote immediate executiom In the” beginning of 


this ſummer, 2 combination, formed agaitift” cem mm 
ondon; had obngen them wo exttr the plenteids/of e 


authority. A 1 A0 ; . "013.5 EI £317; tt 
_EdMond WArrtg the Ki re 
C cation; Was a member of the lower houſe'; 5 mani: of 


confiderable fortune; and not mot aiftingüithed by his 


poetical' genius than by nis pattiamentary talents; and 
the politeneſ# and elegante of his manners! As füll o 


keen ſatire and invective in his eloquence; a8 of tenders 


neſs and panegyrie in his poetry; he caught the attention 


of his Hearers; and exerted 'the'utmbſt boldneſs in blaming 


| thoſe violent courtſels; by which the commdns were gol 


verned! Finding all oppelitlort within: dose 65 Be, n : 
leſs, he endezvoured to form a" party without; Wien 


mignt oblige the parliament to accept” of reaſomnble con- 


ditions; and reſtote peace to the nation: The charme of = 


nis Gonverſation, joined to his character of cute ant 


integrity; had procuted- Him the entike confidence of | 
; They: operied- aer ; 
ec their up- 


Northumberland, Conway; and 
either ſex who reſided in Lo | 
breaſt 800 dim without reſerve, aud e 


| "ety diets Wie? Hel this exits; bat, bo" the fab grlathtt 


patr of te nobility and lindo eng were il fa, be read int 40 | 


you from; this meafurte, 3 


"I b 85 M 1 mons, 


enlies of all the King's party: Ad D 
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r. mons, and their wiſhes that ſome expedient could be 
N 7 22 2 for, 1 ſo i N a career. Fu a 


FE 5 


5 And a 28 che c connexions 5 theſe two gentlemen . chiefly 
| in che city, they informed Waller, that the ſame abhor- 
rence of war. . prevailed there, among all men of reaſon 
and moderation. Upon reſlection, it ſeemed not imprac- 
EE. ticable chat a combination might be | between the 
lords and citizens; and, by mutual concert, che illegal 
| taxes; be; refuſed, which the parliame nt, without the royal 
. ö aſſent, impoſed on the people. While this affair was in 
A gcgitation, and liſts were making of ſuch as they. conceiy- 
ec to be well-affeRed-to their deſign ; a ſervant of Tom- 
2 who had overheard, their diſcourſe, immediately 
carried intelligence to Pym... Waller, Tomkins, and 
e Chaloner, were ſeized, and tried by a court · martial RK 
. a They were all three condemned, and the two latter ; 
| cCuted on gibbets eracted before their own. doors, at 
= covenant, as a'teft, was taken » by che lords and com- 
> | mons, and impoſed; on their army, and on all who lived 
1 | | within their quarters. Beſides reſolving. to amend and 
reform their lives, the covenanters there vow, that they 
will never. Jay down. tHe arms ſo long as the papiſts, 
now in open war againſt the parliament, ſhall, "__ 
of gems, be protected from juſtice; they expreſs their 
abhorrence of the late conſpiracy; and they promiſe * N 
g ablito the utmoſt the forces, raiſed 12 both e agalnit 
the forces levied by the kingg᷑ñðĩè 
| WAI ER, as ſoon as impri 100 „ rear 
Auanger into which he had fallen, was ſo ſeized with th. 
de of deaths that alt di 


eee die and Ain 


. * Ruſh, vl. vi. p. 386 Clarendon, vol. 3 Zi, P: 249, 250, c. | 
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ee baue ichode en tol 2 confidence . 
repbſed in him, without diſtinguiſhing between the ons W 
ligence of familiar converſation and the ſchemes of a! 
regular conſpiracy. With the moſt profound difſimula - 
tion, he counterfeited ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that 
his execution was put off, out of mere chriſtian com 
paſſion, till he might recover the uſe of his underſtands 1 
ing. He invited viſits from the ruling clergy of all ſects : | = 
and while he expreſſed his own penitence; he received 7 
their devout exhortations with humility and reverence, s 
coonveying clearer conviction and information than in his! 
liſe he had ever before attained. Preſents too, of whichg © 
289 Well as of flattery, theſe holy men were not inſenſible, . 4, _ 
were diſtributed among them; as a ſmall retribution for 1 
theit prayers and ghoſtly eounſel. And by all theſe arti - 2 
dees, more than from any regard to the beauty of his 2 
genius; of which, during that time of furious cant and 2 
faction, ſmall account would be made, he prevailed 0 = 9 
far as to have his life ſpared, and A e us ee | =» | 
pauads accepted in lieu of it on 2 n = 
Tux ſeverity, exerciſed againſt the ere or ra N 
ther project of Waller, encreaſed the authority of the 
parliament,” and ſeemed to enſure them againſt like at“ 
tenipts for the future. But, by the progreſs of the kings 


: arms, the defeat of Sir William Waller, the taking of 
5 : Briſtol, the ſiege of Gloceſter, a cry for peace was renew-! 
L 6—8 —— o- 

nen, etitior purpoſe, f flocked about the 

elamorous and importunate, that 

eames eee iſperſing them and ſome of the 


| ene eee, Bedford, Holland, 
and e had deſerted the parliament, and had — ; 


eke, b. 66% Ruſhworth, vol. vi. ee, che, rol, ui Ve 
5 sc, u Ruſt worth, vol. vi. p.48 24 4 
mT” S M m 2 n 


xford.; — Fe ollowed them *. 
imberlan — ePayryes 3 — 


eee ENT 
Aa ee ſhould be tranſmitted to 
the king. The zealots took the alarm. A, petition. 
eee e ron 3 
hi and deer all the — menaces againf dhe 
moderate party. Phe pulpits thundered, and rymqurs. 
en ſpread, of twenty: thouſahd Ixifhgy who had landed, 
and were to cut the throat. of every. proteftant 4, [The 
majority was again turned to the other ſide.; . and. all, 
| thoughts of :pacification being dropped, every preparation, 
| was made for reſiſtance, and for the immediate relief of 
 Gloceſter, on which, the parliament was ſenſible, all 
their hopes of ſucceſs in the war did ſo much depend. 
Masszv, reſolute to make a vigorous defence, and 
having under his oohmand a city and garriſon ambitious 
ol che crown of martyrdom, bad hitherto maintained the 
 fiege with courage and ability, and had much retarded: 
the; advunces of the king's. army. By continual ſallies, 
he. inſeſſed them in their trenches, and gained ſudden 
advantages over them: By diſputing every inch oſ graund, 
he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their ceurage, 
elated by former ſucceffes. His garriſon, however, was 
eee, ee eee 


ea retieved, * neceſſitated, from the en- 
txeme. want of. eee, rrp i to opem his 
—__——— +38. % — 24242 bed, CLEA bas 
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t their power and authority. 


Waller, whom, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, they 
loaded with extraordinary careſſes. Having affociated in 
their eauſe the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, 


Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they ga 


the earl of Mancheſter a commiſſion to be general of the 
aſſociation, and appointed an army to be levied under his 


command. But, above all, they were intent that Efſex's | 
army, on which their whole fortune depended, ſhould be 
put in à condition of marching againſt the king, Theß 
excited afreſh their preachers to furious declamations 


againſt the royal cauſe. ' They even employed the expe- 


dient of prefüng, though aboliſhed by a late law, for 


gaged the city to ſend four regiments of its militia to the 


relief of Gloceſter. All ſhops, meanwhile, were ordered 
to be ſhut; and every man expected, with the denn | 


— the event of that important enterprize . 


Ess kx, carrying with him a well- appointed oth of | 
14,000 men, took the road of Bedford and Leiceſter; 
and, though inferior in cavalry, yet, by the mere force 


of conduct and diſcipline? he paſſed over thoſe open chains 
paign countries, and defended himſelf from the enemy's 
horſe, who had advanced to meet him, and who infeſted 


him during his whole march. As he approached to Glo- 
 ceſter, the king was obliged to raiſe che fiege, and open 
the way for Eſſex to enter that city. The neceffities of 
the garriſon were extreme. One barrel of powder was 
their whole ſtock of ammunition remaining; and their 


ed; that an army ſhould be levied under Sis William 


other proviſions were in the ſame proportion, Eſſex had © | 


brought with him ee e e ö 


5 2 KRuwe vol. vi. p · 292. en ibid, | 
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| ; out delay, he proceeded towards London; but, when he 


 poth gert.. 


2 Battleof 


3% : | ang AV country abundantly. ſubplied-him with. and alen y 


exhauſted, had eee pen for enn W 
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kind. The inhabitants had carefully concealed: all pro. 
viſions from the. king's army, and, pretending to be quits 


they ſo much favoured *,.. + i ke ( th N 
Tux chief difficulty al remained, Eſſex dn readed. a 


battle with the king's army, on account of its great ſu-⸗ 


periority in cavalry; and he reſolved to return, if poſſible, 
without running that hazard, He lay five days at Tewkeſ- 
bury, which was his firſt ſtage after leaving Gloceſter; 


and he feigned, by ſome. preparations, to point towards 


Worceſter, By a forced march, during the night, he 
veaclied Cirenceſter, and obtained the double advantage 


of paſſing unmoleſted an open country, and of ſurpriſing 


a convoy of proviſions, which lay in that town d. With- 


reached Newbury, he was ſurpriſed to find, that the king, 


by haſty marches, kad * . Ny and was weren : 


1 Jed 


of the place. 5 
Ax action was now PORN . yy Eſſex eee 
for it with preſence of mind, and not without military 


conduct. On both ſides, the battle was fought with 
deſperate valour and a ſteddy bravery. Eſſex's horſe were 
ſieveral times broken by the king's, but his infantry main- 


tained themſelves in firm array; and, beſides giving a 
continued fire, they preſented an invincible rampart” of 
pikes againſt the furious ſhock of prince Rupert, and 


+ thole gallant troops of gentry, of which the royal cavalry 5 


was chiefly compoſed. The militia of London eſpecially, 


though utterly unacquainted with action, though drawn 
but a few days before from their ordinary occupations, 


yet, having exactly learned all military exerciſes, and 
being animated with unconquerable zeal for the cauſe; in 


which they were engaged, equalled, on this occaſion, | 


# Clarendon, vol, li, 5. 3% Nag. nol vi. P. 292. 
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While the armies were engaged with the ge ardour, - 
night put an end to the action, and left the victory unde- 


eided. Next morning, Eſſex proceeded on his march; | 


and though his rear was once put into ſome diſorder by 


an incurſion of the king's horſe, he reached London in 


ſufety, and received applauſe for his conduct and ſucceſs 
in the whole enterprize. The king followed him on his 


march; and having taken poſſeſſion of Reading, after 


the earl left it, he there eſtabliſhed a garriſon; and 
ſtraitened, N that ene, ere and the OD: of 
r, enemy . | 

Ix the battle of Nadi on \ hs part of the EDA 
Sink the earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, two. no- 
blemen of promiſing hopes, was unfortunately ſlain, to 


the great regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue 


ee, 


throughout the kingdom, Lucius Cary, viſcount F —— I 


land, ſecretary of ſtate. Before aſſembling the preſent 
parliament, this man, devoted to the purſuits of learn- 
ing, and to the ſociety of all the polite and elegant, had 
enjoyed himſelf in every pleafure, which a fine genius, 3 


generous diſpoſition, and an opulent fortune could afford. 


Called into public life, he ſtood foremoſt in all attacks 


on the high prerogative of the crown; and diſplayed that 


maſculine eloquence, and undaunted love of liberty, 


which, from his intimate acquaintance with the ſublime 


ſpirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed. When 


civil convulſions proceeded to extremity; and it became 
requiſite for him to chuſe his ſide ; he tempered the ar- 


dour of his zeal; and embraced the defence of thoſe 
limited powers, which remained to monarchy, and which 
he deemed neceſſary for the ſupport of the Engliſh _ 


tution. Still anxious, - however, for his country, he 
ſeems to have dreaded the too proſperous. ſucceſs of bie 


. 
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Mime 5 riends, of ten, after 2 deep ſilence, an frequent 
hs; would, with 3 ſad accent, re-iterate the word 
Fat. In excuſe for the too free expoſing of his perſon, 
Pied ſer med unſuitable ip 3 ſecretary of Gate, he alledg- 
fa: that it became him to be more active than other 
pen in all hazardous enterpriges, left his impatience for 
pack might bear the imputation of cowardice gr puſilla- 
qumity, From the commencement of the war, his natural 
- ghearfulneſs and vivacity became clouded ; and even his 
pþſual attention to dreſs, required by his birth and ſtati 
- gaye way to a negligence, which was eaſily obſervable, 
| On. the morning of the battle in which he fell, he had 
| ſhown ſome care for adoring his perſon ;, and gave for g 
Faſon, that the enemy ſhould not find Ma body, in any 
oyenly, indecent fituatign, i I am weary,” ' ſubjoined 
8 * of the times, and foreſee much miſery to my couny 

2 ; but believe, that I ſhall be out of it ere night k. 
Tan | excellent perſon was but thirty- four years of ah 
when 2 a period was thus put to his life. 

TAE loſs ſuſtained on both ſides in the battle of News. 
| burp and the adyanced ſeaſon, obliged en to _ 
into winter-guarters. ET. LOS 

In the north, during this ernte he. great week 
and popularity“ of the earl, now created marquis of News 
A had raiſed a conſiderable force for the king; and 

re: hopes of fert meer ruin from that quarter. 


een, CR nn <> the war finally. depended, 
F remarked for their 
Falour and military conduct. Theſe were Sir Thema 
— 1 e le len a tas mare: tee dent 
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As over a a ah 
general Goring priſoner : The latter obtained a victory 
at Gainſborow n over a party .commaniled. by the gallant - 


Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the action. But both -- 


defeats -of the royaliſts were more than ſufficiently com- 
penſated by the total rout of lord Fairfax at Atherton 
moor”, and the diſperſion of his army. After this vic» 


_ tory, Newcaſtle, with an army of 15,000 men, fat down 


before Hull, Hotham was no longer governor of this 


place. That gentleman and his ſon, partly from a jea- ; 
Jouſy entertained of lord Fairfax, partly repenting of 


. their engagements againſt the king, had entered into 2 
correſpondence with Newcaſtle, and had expreſſed an 


intention of delivering Hull into his hands. But their 
conſpiracy being detected, they were arreſted and ſent 


Priſoners to London ; where, without any regard to their 


former ſeryices,. they fell, both of png Þ victims to the 


ſeverity of the parliament ®. 


NEWCASTLE, having e che attack or Hull 


for ſome time, was beat off by a fally of the garriſon v, 
and ſuffered ſo much, that he thought proper to raiſe the 


ſiege. About the fame time, Mancheſter, who advanced 
from the eaſtern aſſociated counties, having joined Crom- 
wel and young Fairfax, obtained a conſiderable victory 


over the royaliſts at Horn Caſtle; where the two officers 


jaſt mentioned gained renown by their conduct and gal- 
lantry. And though fortune had thus balanced her 
favours, the king's party ſtill remained much ſuperior in 
thoſe parts of England; and had it not been for the gar- 
riſon of Hull, which kept Yorkſhire in ve, a conjunc-. 


tion of the northern forces with the army in the ſouth 


NN baue been made, and had reer enabled the 
| e, perhaps 


1 > (ths f: It y9th of June. 
„Ned. yol, vi. Pe 275 » 196k of Olde. 
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2 MA. imprudent, enterprize of Gloc 


HISTORY or enrur errram. 
r, to march 


een, and put an end to the war . eee ee 


"Warts the military enterprizes were carried on with 
vigour in England, and the event became every day more 


doubtful, both parties caſt their eye towards the neigh- 


bouring kingdoms, and ſought affiſtance for the finiſhing 


of that enterprize, in which their own forces experienced 


fuck furious oppoſition. The parliament had recourſe to 


5 Soden, the king, to Ireland. 


Waun che | Scottiſh covenanters "ear at that end, 


for Which they ſo earneſtly contended, the eſtabliſhment 


of preſbyterian diſcipline in their own country, they were 
not ſatisßed, but indulged ſtill an ardent paſſion for pro- 


pagating, by all methods, that mode of religion in the 
neighbouring kingdoms, Having flattered themſelves, i in 
the fervor of their zeal, that, by ſupernatural aſſiſtances, 
they ſhould be enabled to carry their triumphant cove- 


nant to the gates of Rome itſelf, it behoved them firſt to 


| render it prevalent/in England, which already ſhowed ſo 


great a diſpoſition to receive it. Even in the articles ot 


pacification, they expreſſed a defire of uniformity i in wor- 


ſhip with England ; 5 and the king, employing general | 


| expreſſions, had approved. of this inclination, as pious | 


and laudable. No ſooner was there an appearance of a 
rupture, than the Engliſh parliament, it order to allure 


that nation into a cloſe confederacy,, openly declared their 
wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reformation, and of ! imitating the 
, example of their northern brethren -, 2 When war was | 
actually commenced, the ſame Fe" were uſed z and 


_ the Scots beheld, with the utmoſt impatience, A ſcene of 


Action, of which they, could not deem themſelves | Indif- 
_ ferent ſpectators.” Should the king, they laid, de able, 


by force of arms, to prevail « over the x putt of Eng- 
| 4 Warviek,/p/26r. Walker r . LE iis Son . P90. 
. Clarendon, att WG 562 n MEN 
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n _ re-eſtabliſh his authority in that;powerfu 
L dom, he will undoubtedly retract all thoſe, conceſſions. 
. e with ſo many circumſtances of violence and in- Ne 
dignity, the Scots have extorted from him. Beſides a 
ſenſe of his own. intereſt, and a regard to royal power, 
which has been entirely annihilated in this country; his 
very paſſion for prelacy and for religious ceremonies. muſt 
lead him to invade a church, which he has ever been 
taught to regard as antichriſtian and unlawful. Let us 
but conſider who the perſons are that compoſe the fac- 
tions, now fo furiouſly engaged in arms. Does not the 
parliament conſiſt of thoſe very men, who have ever op- 
poſed all war with Scotland, who. have - puniſhed the 
authors of our oppreſſions, who have obtained us the 
redreſs of every grievance, and who, with many honour- 
able expreſſions, have conferred on us an ample reward 
for our brotherly z aſſiſtance? And is not the court full ß 2 
papilts, prelates, malignants ; ; all of them zealous ene- 
mies to our religious model, and reſolute to ſacrifice their 1 
1 ives for their idolatrous eſtabliſhments Not to mention 7 - i 
our own neceſſary ſecurity ; can we better expreſs aut 
gratitude to heayen for that pure light, with which we 
are, above all nations, ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, than 
by conveying the ſame diyine knowledge to our unhappy 1 
neighbours, who are wading through a ſea of blood in 
order to attain it? Theſe were in Scotland the topics of 
every converſation : With theſe doctrines the pulpits De LOW 
- echoed : And the famous curſe of Meroz, that curſe ſo | 
ſolemnly denounced and re-iterated againſt neutrality and 
moderation, reſounded from all quarters. 
THe parliament of England had ever invited the Scots, L 5 
| from the commencement of the civil diſſentions, to inter- 1 


. 1 Curſe ye Metoz, faid the angel of the Lord ; curſe ye bitterly the inba- 
bitants thereof: Becauſe they came not to the help of the Lord, to the ** 
pf ine Lana ggaiph the mighty. vue chap, ve ne 
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3 their medistion, which, they knew, 


roar or GREAT Hiram, 
. of be % 


py little favourable to the Eng: And the king, for that very 


"Gs 


of Loudon,” the chancellor, with other e 


reaſon; had ever endeavoured, with the leaſt offenſive 
expreſſions,” to decline it*. Early this ſpring, * os! 


and attended” by Henderſon, a popular and inkeiguing 
er, was ſent to the king at Oxford, and renewed 


| the offer of mediation; but with the ſame ſucceſs as be- 


fore.” | Ths/ Evititilfichets were alfo impowered to preſs 
the king on the article of religion, and to recommend to 


Ae the Schtrifh model of ecclefiafticat worthib and Eifei- 
pPline. This was touching Charles in a very tender 


5 


point: His honour, his conſcience, as well as his in- 


tereſt, he believed to be intimately concerned in ſupport- 


ing prelaey and the liturgy . He begged the commiſſioners, 
therefore; t6 temain ſatisfied with the conceſſions, which 


he had made to Scotland; and having modelled their own 
church according to their own principles, to leave their 
neighbours" in the like liberty, and not to intermeddle | 
with affairs, of which OY could. not uy 8 97 
petent judges -. 8 

Tux divines of Oxford, Leute as hey. FRY * 


à victory, by means of their authorities from church- 


Hiſtory, their citations from the fathers, and their ſpiri- 


"tual arguments, deſired a conference with Henderſon, 
and undertook, by dint of reaſoning, to convert that 


great apoflle of the north : But Henderſon, who had ever 


regarded as impious the leaſt doubt with regard to his 


own principles, and who knew of a much better way to 
reduce opponents than by employing any theological to- 


: pics, abſolutely refuſed all diſputation or controverſy. 


| Engliſh divines went away, full of admiration at the 
ind 2 and: n e e the Malls; * 


{8 « Ruſk vol. wi. an 1 eule th gmt of c | 


the King's conſent, to "ſummon, in his name, but by 


; 11 : I HA NLE $017 5 C77 : 2 ; / ; 


on hie part, was moved with. equal wonddes at their a de . 


n 
n 


nate attachment. to ſuch palpable, errota anch deluſions... . 
By the conceſſions, which: ih Mets 


Scotland; it became neceſſary for him to ſummon a par- 
"once in three years; and in June of the ſubſe -- 
quent yeur, was fixed the period for the meeting of that 


1 5 x 2 5 * 


aſſembly. Before that time elapſed, Charles flattere® = 


+ 


himſelf, that he ſhould be able, by ſome 'deciſiye'ady 
tage, to reduce the Engliſh parliament tu a reaſonable 


ſubmiſſion, and might then expect with ſecurity tha, 
meeting of a Scottiſn parliament. 'Though/ieargeftly: | 
ſolicited- dy Loudon to ſummon preſently chat great coun 


eil of the nation, he abſolutely refuſed to give 


to men who had —— ——— 


tions, An he ſhowed ſtill the ſame: diſpoſitioꝶ to refiſt 


aud invade his authority. The commiſſioners there« 
fore nt being able to prevail in any: of: their demands 


deſired the king's-paſſport for London, where. they pro. 
| eee 1 07 read wh qoacing-ro 


po 1 to Edindurgn. * 1 4% I's WY WE 1 we 5 e 


| Tus office of MOOD of the peace was hr 


eretied | in Scotland, i in order to, maintain the confede-, W 


: racy. between the two kingdoms ; and theſe, inſti 


y the clergy, were reſolved, fince they could not obern 


42 


ir on authority, 4 convention of ſtates; and cc 
bereaye their ſovereign of this article, the only one which 
remained, of bis prerogative, Under colour of pros 
viding for national peace, endangered by the on am 
hood ö Engliſh armies, was à convention called 7 ; an 
aſſembly, which, though. it meets s with leſs ſolemnit˖ , 


1 


— and averpifing 85 3 almoſt abſ 


eee 


cerity; and paſſively yielded to the torrent. The gene- 


ral aſſembly of the church met at the ſame time with, the 


5 ue rn their theological m 20 Land — 


3 „ns Engliſh parliament was, at that time, fallen into 


great diſtreſd, by the progreſs of the king's arme; and 


was Vane, who, in eloquence, addre 
Vell as in art and diſſimulation, was not.ſurpaſſed byiany 

dne, even during that age, ſo famous for active talents. 
Byhis perſuaſion was framed at Edinburgh, 1 


powers, tom treat: of a nearer union and confederacy with 


the Scottiſh nation. The perſons employed were the 


earl of Rutland, Sir William Armyne, Sir Henry Vane 


the, Joungers: 2 Henry DU: at 


ddrefs, : capacity; as 


LEAGUE. AND COVENANT  . which effaced all i 
teſta ions and vos taken in both kingdoms 1 
ong maintained its credit and authority. In his cove-. 
nant, the ſubſcribers, belides engaging mutually to defend, 
each other againſt. all opponents, bound themſclves to. 
endeayour, . without reſpect of perſons, the extirpz 5 
popery- and prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, and. 
+. ANNA to maintain the rights and. privileges of. 7 . 
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is us ſabſcribers. to enen pen alſo to preſerve 
the reformed religion eſtabliſned in the church of Scot- 
lad; bat by the artifice of Vane no declaration more 
licit was made with regard to England and Ireland, 


to the word of God and the example of the pureſt 


Ati The; Scottiſh zealots,” when prelacy was ab- 
jured, deemed this expreſſion quite free from ambiguity, 
and regarded cheir own model as the only one, Which 


correſponded, in any degree, to ſuch a deſcrigtion: But 
that able politician had other views; and while he em- 


ployed his great talents in over. reaching the preſpyterians, 


and ſeeretly laughed at their, ſimplicity, he had blindly, 
devoted himſelf to the maintenance of Fyltems, oy 
| ablaed pai eee 7 £99917 eil iet E. 
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than that theſe kingdoms ſhould; be reformed, according i 
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the majority, {till retained an attachment to the hierar- 


| chy and to the ancient modes of worſhip. But in the 


preſent danger, which threatened their cauſe, all ſeruples 


were laid aſide ; and the covenant, by whoſe means alone 


ey could expect to obtain ſo conſiderable a reinforce= 


ment as the acceſſion of the Scottiſh nation, was received Sept. 17 


without oppoſition. The parliament therefore, having 
firſt ſubſcribed it themſelves, et it to be lat 
all who lived under their authority. | | 


GxxEA were the rejoicings among the Scots} that 8 | 


ſhould be che happy inſtruments of extending their mode 
of religion, and diffipating that profound darkneſs, in 
— which che neighbouring nations were involved. The 
general aſſembly applauded this glorious imitation of the 
piety diſplayed by their anceſtors, who, they ſaids in three 
different applications, during; the reign of Elizabeth, 


tad e eee 5 by perſuaſion, | 
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genere of 


AT" BEITAIN, 


the Gurplice, Abel ue corner 
too; in the heiglie — wat; 


ET” 


1 
every ans uo fear to this covenant; under the | 
penalty of confiſcation ; beſide what farther: puniſhment , 
it ſhould-pleaſe the enſuing parliament to inſſict on the. | : 


refuſers, as enemies to God, to the king, and to the 
kingdom. ne being determined, that the ſword ſhould. 
carry eonvi gan to all- reffactory minds; they prepared 
themſelves, with- grear: vigilance and "aQivity; for their 
PP | By means of à hun uſand 
ande -which thoy- received from England; by the | 

off good pay and warm quarters; not to mention 4 
men's favourable ifpoſition: towards the care 3 they ſdon : 
el their derte, Aae Tring ade de wei = 

: | tho eu of Loves with an army'of above oer thous 
Tus Hag, foreſveing this tempeſt, een, 
ing upon him, ene wed” te ſecure himſelf by every 
expedient; and he caſt· his eye towards Ireland, in hopes 
that this kingdom, from which his cauſe had already 
- receives much prejudice, might at laſt e e eh 
chat towards his protection and ſecurity- 7 
* AFTER the commentement of he Iris een, 
the Engliſh parliament, though they undertook the ſup 
prefiion;:of it, had ever been too much engaged, eirher 
nin military projects or expeditions at: home, to take; an 
eſſectuai ſtep towards finiſhing that enterpriae- They had 
entered indeed into a me een the Seots, for ſend? 
ing oer an army of ten thouſand men into Ireland; and 
in order to engage ane into facht aniumdertakings, 
eee A PORN bay, ene Jaric- 
ern 0 + Grado, vol fp. 
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an Bong quite independent of the Englith govern- © bags 

ment. Theſe troops, ſo long as they were allowed to . 

remain, were uſeful, by diverting the force of the Iriſh 

rebels; and protecting i in the north the ſmall remnants. i 
the Britiſh planters, But except this contract with the 

Scottiſh nation, all the other meaſures of the parliament 

either were hitherto abſolutely. inſignificant, or tended - 

rather to the prejudice of the proteſtant cauſe in Ireland. 

By continuing their violent perſecution, and ſtill more 

violent menaces againſt prieſts and papiſts, they con- 

firmed the Iriſh catholics in their rebellion, and cut off 

all hopes of indulgence and toleration. By diſpoſing | 

| beforehand of all the Iriſh forfeitures to ſabſeribera or 


and ſcemed. to threaten a total extirpation of oo nativess. 4 
And while they thus infuſed zeal and animoſity into the 
enemy, no meaſure was purſued, which could tend to 
ſupport or encourage 1 r ts, p reduced. to * 

1 extremitʒ. 
8o great is the 1 which, — a long i 
5 ſucceſſes, the Engliſh. has acquired over the Iriſh 
nation, that though the latter, when they receive mili- 
tary diſcipline among foreigners, are not ſurpaſſed by any 
troops, they have never, in their own, country, been able 
to make any vigorous effort for the defence or recovery 

of their liberties. In many rencounters, the Engliſh, 
| under lord More, Sir William St. Leger, Sir Frederic 
: Hamilton, and others, had, though under great diſ- 

advantages of ſituation and numbers, put the Iriſh to 

Tout, and returned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels 

y raiſed the. ſiege of Tredah, after an obſtinate defence * 
dy the garriſon *. *. Ormond had obtained two. 
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2 A thouland heres in Viſter were” e to every one that fabſeribed %s 
pound, in dae e to the ſubſcribers of 350, in Munſter for 45% . 
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— faeces, ever, the inſt cfitincin deſſaries 
life were wanting to the victorious armies. The Iriſh, 


Fe ood editors, Mad laid 


| walte the whole kingdom, and were themſelves totally 
unfit,” from their habitual ſloth and ignorance, to raiſe 


any convenience of human life.” During the courſe of 


fi months, no ſupplies had come from England; except i 


the fourth part of one ſmall veſlePs lading. Dublin, to 


_ | fave itſelf from ſtarving, had been obliged to ſend the 
| teateſt part of its inhabitants to England; The army 
. ban tee ammunition, ſcarcely exceeding forty barrels of 


powder; not even ſhoes or eloaths; and for want of 
food, the ſoldiers had been obliged to eat their own 
horſes. And though the diſtreſs of the Triſh was not 
againſt ſuch extremities, it was but a melancholy reflee- 
tion, that the two nations, while they continued their 
furious animoſities, ſhould make deſolate that fertile 
ie ue might * abfift: PIO r 
of both. Age 3 


Tus juſtices and en bf elend bad 18 karge, 


Athy by the intereſt and authority of Ormotid, to Fall 
into an entire dependence on the king. Parſons, Temple, 
Lotus, and Meredith, Who ſeemed to incline towards 


the' oppoſite party, had been removed; and Charles had 
 ſupptied their place by others, better affected to his fer- 


vice. A committee of the Engliſh houſe of commons, 
een ſent over to Treland, in order to conduct 
ed the coun- 
* Oe to en tranſmitted oy. the e * 


Which had 
tie affairs of that kingdom, had been ex 
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nl er meh Were n or Vlockndes | 
3643 in different parts of the kingdom. But not\ | 


or'£; beſides that they were more hardened 
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ee ſufficient, os great 1 6 Ty 5 
culties, under which they themſelves laboured, uh the. == 


parliament was unwilling to ſend ſupplies. to an arn 


them, Was commanded by their d eclared enst 

even pee { ane ſmall ſuecours * hitze by the 

king. "© >... * * £ 1 K 8 1 , S 2 7 
Tux king, as — bad neither 


at once relieve che neceſſities of the Iriſh. proteſtants, 


and contribute to the advancement of his affairs in Eng- 
land. A ceſſation with the rebels, he thought, would 


enable his objects in Ireland to provide for their own 
ſupport, and would procure him the aſſiſtance of the 
army againſt the Engliſh parliament. But as a treaty 


with a people, ſo odious for their barbarities, and ſtill 
more. for their religion, might be repreſented in ipyidious 
colours, and renew all thoſe calumnies, with which he - 
had been loaded; it was neceſſary to proceed with great 
eaution in conducting that meaſure. A remonſtrance 


from the army was made to the Iriſh council, repreſent» 


| a ams, n 
nition, nor prbviſions to ſpare from his own urgene 
Nee reſolyed to embrace an expedient, which might. 


Wa, "Os. 
which, though engaged in a cauſe much favoured. by. 
AS. 131 


ing their intolerable neceſſities, and craving permiſſion to 


leaye the kingdom: And if that was refuſed, We muſt 


have recourſe, they faid, to that fel and primary. law, 


with which Ged has endowed. all men; we mean the | law of 
nature, which teaches every creature, to preſerve jay. i, 
Memorials both to the king and parliament were tranſ- 


mitted by. the juſtices and council, in which. their wants 


and dangers are ſtrongly ſet forth *; and though the | 
genera] expreſſions i in theſe e W 1 perhaps be 


ſuſpected of exaggeration, yet, from the particular facts 


: mentioned, from the confeſſion of the e e 15 - 
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sro Or GREAT BRITAIN, 
alten; an the very mul ef things, it is appa- 


5 rent, that the Iriſh proteſtants were reduced to great 


extremities a; and it became prudent in the king, if not 
abſolutely neceſſary, to embrace ſome expedient; which 


might ſecure them, for a time, ad woo ny _ 
with which they were threatened/'/ 0 


* "ACCORDINGLY, the king gave orders n to 80 | 


400 thie juſtices to conclude, for u year, a ceſſation with 
the council of Kilkenny, by whom the Iriſh were go- 


rerned — e3rwn poſſeſſion of their pre- 


—— fault dich edery meaſure adopted by the oppoſite 
party, and who would not loſe ſo fair an opportunity of 
reproaching the king with his favour to the Iriſn papiſts, 
+ exclaimed loudly againſt this ceſſation. Among other 

reaſons,” they inſiſted: upon the divine vengeance, which 
e might juſtly dread for tolerating antichriſtian 


e on ah re age of civil contracts and political 


1 Religion, though every day employed as 
hs engine 5 their own ambitious purpoſes, was ſup- 


"poſed too ſacred er Apr e rene 


or ſafety of kingdoms. 


Aren the ceſſation, there was lite nette, a 
well as no means, of ſubſiſting the army in Ireland. 
Tube king ordered Ormond, who was entirely devoted to 
2 to ſend over conſiderable bodies of it to England. 
Moſt of them continued in his ſervice: But a ſmall part 
öf | them, having imbibed in Ireland a high animoſity 


againſt. the M and roger, the king“ $ party uni- i 


e e . $1; p. 340 > Son farther Cars's Ormond wel; iii, 
No. 113, 127, 128, 129, 134, Ps 741, 144, 149, 153, 159. All theſe 
„ put it. paſt doubt, that the neceſſities of the. Engliſh army in Treland 
were extreme, See farther, Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 547, and Duydale, p. 854, 
354. nch September, nen, vol, vi. 12 537, $44 547+ 
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CHARLES %%; ũèF . 
* reproached with popery, ſoon after deſerted to HAP, 

| Sou Iriſh eatholics came over with theſe troops, and 
joined the royal army, where they continued the ſame _ 
cruelties and diſorders, to which they had been accuſ- ' 


tomed v. The parliament voted, that no quarter, in 
any action, ſhould ever be given them: But prince 


Rupert, by W reprizals, ſoon voy this” 95 
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NOTE [A], - 19. 


gun Charles Cornwallis the king's ambaſſador at Madrid, 
when preſſed by the duke of Lerma to enter into a league 
with Spain, ſaid to that miniſter ; 2hough Bis majefly was an 
_ abſolute 4ing, and therefore not bound to give an account to any, 
of his aftions ; yet that fo gracious and regardful a prince he avas 


of the love and contentment of his own ſubjes, as I affured myſelf Y 


he wwould nat think it fit to do any thing of fo great conſequence with- 
out acquainting them with his intentions, Winwood, vol. ii. p. 
222. Sir Walter Raleigh has this paſſage in the preface to 
his Hiſtory of the World. Philip II. by firong hand and main 
farce, attempted to make himſelf not only an abſolute monarch over 
the Netherlands, like unto the kings and monarchs of England and 
France, but Turk like, to tread under bis feet all their natural and 
5 Fundamental laws, privileges and ancient rights, We meet with = 
this paſſage in Sir John Davis's queſtion concerning impoſi- 
tions, p. 161, “ Thus we ſee by this compariſon, that the 
_ « king of England doth lay but his little finger upon his ſub- 
60 «« jeQs, when other princes and fates do lay their heavy loins 
% upon their people: What is the reaſon of this difference . 
Salou whence cometh it ? aſſuredly not from a different 
% power or prerogative : For the king of England is as abſo-— 
late a monarch as any emperor or king in the world, and 
44. hath as many prerogatives, incident to his crown.” Coke, 
in Cawdry's caſe, ſays, ** That by the ancient laws of this 
5 realm, England is an ab/o/ute empire and monarchy ; and 
66. ad kivg 4 is- furniſhed with , plenary and entire power, 
* i N n 4 35 W 8 
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4 all a e this realm,” Spencer, ſpeaking of ſome 
grants of the Engliſh kings to the Iriſh corporations, ſays, 
„All which, though at the time of their firſt grant they were 
* tolerable, and Perhaps reaſonable, yet now are moſt unrea- 
* ſonable and inconvenient. But all theſe will eaſily be cut 


off, with the ſuperior power of her majeſty's prerogative, 


* againſt which her own grants are not to be pleaded or en- 
« forced.“ State of Ireland, p. 1537. edit. 1706. Here a 
real abſolute, or rather deſpotic power is pointed out; and we 
may infer from all theſe paſſages, either that the word abſolute 
| bore a different ſenſe from what it does at preſent, or that 
men's ideas of the Engliſh government were then different, 
This latter inference ſeems: juſter. The word, being derived 
from the French, bore always the ſame ſenſe as in that lan- 
guage. An abſolute monarchy in Charles I. 's anſwer to the 
nineteen propoſitions is oppoſed to a limited; and the king of 
England is acknowledged not to be abſolute. So much had 
matters changed even before the civil war. In Sir john For- 
. teſcue's treatiſe of abſolute and limited monarchy, a book 
Written in the reign of Edward the IVth, the word atſolute is 
talen in the ſame ſenſe as at preſent; and the government of 
England is alſo ſaid not to be abſolute. They were the princes 
of the houſe of Tudor chiefly, who introduced that admini. 


ſtration, which had the appearance of abſolute government, | 
The princes before them were reſtrained by the barons; as 


thoſe after them by the houſe of commons. I he people had, 
properly ſpeaking, little liberty in either of theſe er 6 
eee Bo! the leaſt, in the more ancient. . 


eee e 


"VEN this parliament, which ſhewed ſo ER ſviritand 


good · ſenſe in the affair of Goodwin, made a ſtrange con- 


ceſfon to the crown, in their fourth ſeſſion. Toby Mathews, - 
a member, had been baniſhed by order of the council upon 


direction from his majeſty. The parliament not only acqui- 
eſced in this arbitrary proceeding, but iſſued writs for a new 


election. Such novices were they, as yet; in the principles - 
of eee n, * Feb. 8 Mathews was baniſned 


and — governor over 
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| by the king, on account of his change Ae to gopery. 


bably the animoſity of the commons againſt the papiſts, which 


| e AIG As 


Edwin Sandys, two men of the greateſt parts and knowledge 4. X 
in England. It is drawn in the name of the parliament; but 5s. 
as there is no hint of it in the journals, we muſt ge” IN" 2 


either that the authors, ſenſible that the ſtrain of the piete 


ſtrongly inſiſted upon in this remonſtrance; and 0 is there A227 
received during the later part of Elizabeth's OS 0 
ceeded from their tenderneſs towards her age and her ſ 


middle of that reign. The government was equally arbitrary e re.. , 75 
in Mary's reign, in Edward's, in Harry the eighth and ſe- 1 = 


4 N ee paſſed an act of recogtition- of the N 
; 3 chat immediately eee, 


Su 


The king had an indulgence to thoſe who had been educated 
catholics\; but could not bear the new converts. It was pro- 


made them acquieſce in this precedent, without reflecting on 
the conſequences ! The jealouſy of Ru mo en | 


; "NOTE.[C], p. 23. | ; 

T that time, men of genius and of enlarged minds had 
& adopted the principles of liberty, which are, as yet, 
pretty much unknown to the generality of the people. Sir Ae ala 
Matthew — has publiſhed a remonſtrance againſt the king's Pr 5 
conduct towards the parliament during this ſeſſion. The re- iu. 
monſtrance is drawn with great force of reaſoning and ſpirit of S 2, 
liberty; and was the production of Sir Francis Bacon and Sir r? .. | 


was much beyond the principles of the age, had not ventured 
reſent it to the houſe, or that ĩt had been, fo that reaſon, - 
to'p | e hou 1 r reaſon, — — 2 
rejected. Ihe dignity and authority of the commons are . | 


ſaid; that their ſubmiſſion to the ill treatment, w the 


But the authors are miſtaken in theſe facts: For the houſe re- A. 2 
ceived and ſubmitted to as bad treatment in the beginning and 64 ene ene 


venth's. And the farther we £0 back into hiſtory, though | 
there ache be more of a certain irregular kind of We — 


| — the 3 the commons were fill of leſs _— 


NOTE 11. Ps 25. —— — 


king's title in the moſt ample terms. They recognized 


WR. . 


| + b I Wm imper ial 
crown reef did, * inherent birthright and lawful and un- 

18 doubted ſucceſſion, deſcend and come to his moſt excellent 

N „as being lineally, juſtly, and lawfully next and ſole 


heir of the blood · royal of this realm. 1 James I. cap. 1. The 


puritans, though then prevalent, did not think proper to diſ- 
pute this great conſtitutional point. In the recognition of 
queen Elizabeth the parliament declares, that the queen's 


highneſs is, and in very deed and of moſt mere right ought to 


de, by the laws of God and by the laws and ſtatutes of this 
realm, our moſt lawful and rightful ſovereign, liege lady and 


queen, dc. It appears then, that, if king James's divine 
Fight be not mentioned by parliament, the omiflion came 
merely from chance, and becauſe that phraſe did not occur 


to the compiler of the recognition; his title n plainly the 


REES of his predeceſivr. 
. NOTE (E], p- 36. 


— 


4 OME bigorians have imagined, _— + 


intelligenee of the 2 and that the letter to 


the fame of penetration in diſcovering the plot. But the 
kuovn facts refute this ſuppoſition. That letter, being com- 
monly talked of, might naturally have given an alarm to the 
conſpirators, and made them contrive their eſcape. The viſit 


' of the lord chamberlain ought to have had the ſame effect. 
In ſhort, it appears, that no body was arreſted or enquired 
after, for Tome days, till Fawkes diſcovered the names of the 


conſpirators. We may infer, however, from a letter in Win- 


wood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 171. that Saliſbury's ſagacity 
led the king in his conjectures, and that the miniſter, like 
An artful courtier, 255 his maſter the . 228 
I. Uſcovery, 


8 NOTE l p. 52. 


XXI find the king's anfwer in Winwood's 8 | 
Vol. iii. p. 193, 2d edit. To the third and fourth 
4% (namel chat Wees e en. e eee x 


- * * 
66 lend 
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NOTES TO TE 


« lend; money, nor to give a reaſon why he would not) his 

«« majeſty. ſent us an anſwer, that becauſe we brought prece- 
4% dents of antiquity to ſtrengthen thoſe demands; he alloweil 
„ decaying ptinces, or people too bold and wanton; that he 
4 deſired not to govern in that commonwealth, where ſubjects 
5 ſhould. be aſſured of all things, and hope for nothing. It 
4 as one thing ubmittere principatum legibus; and another 
thing //ubmitiere principatum Jubditis, That he would not 
ce leave to poſterity ſuch a mark of weakneſs upon his reign; 
% and therefore his concluſion was, 20 placet petitio, nom 
4 placet exemplum : Yet with this mitigation, that in matters 
4 of loans he would refuſe no reaſonable excuſe, nor ſhould 
my lord chamberlain deny the arreſting of any of his ma- 
<< jeſty's ſervants, if juſt cauſe was ſhown.” The parliament, - 
however, acknowledged at this time with thankfulneſs to the 
king, that he allowed diſputes and inquiries about his prero- 
- gative, much beyond what had been indulged by any of his 
| predeceſſors. Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 230. This very 
ſeſſion, he expreſsly gave them leave to n all their 
p Ann without exception · | 


range ee eo an teh v. 56. 
: 'T may not be unworthy obſervation, that James, in a 
1 book called T, be true Laws of free Monarchies, which he 
publiſhed a little before his acceſſion to the crown of England, 
affirmed, © That a good king, although he be above the 


law, will ſubje& and frame his actions thereto, for exam- 


4 ple's ſake to his ſabjeQs, and of his own free · will, but not 
* as ſubject or bound thefeto.“ In another paſſage, ** Ac- 
a "46 cording. to the fundamental law already alleged, we daily 
40 ſee, that in the parliament (which is nothing elſe but the 
4 head- court of the king and his vaſſals) the laws are but 
4 eraved by his ſubjects, and only made by him at their roga- 
4 tion, and with their advice. For albeit the king make 
"66 daily ſtatutes and ordinances, enjoining ſuch pains thereto 
4 as he thinks meet, without any advice of parliament or 
K eſtates ; yet it lies in the power of no parliament to make 

1 Kind of law or ſtatute, without din ſeptry.be. to it, for 
eh; giving 


NOTES ro THE SIXTH VOLUME. | 


| bling it che force of a law. 12 \ King Famer's « Works, p. 202, 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, at ſach a critical juncture, James 


had ſo little ſenſe as, directly, in ſo material a point, to have 


openly ſhocked what were the univerſally eſtabliſhed princi - 
ples of that age: On the contrary, we are told by hiſtorians, 
that nothing tended more to facilitate his acceſſion, than the 
good opinion entertained of him by the Engliſh, on account 
of his learned and judicious writings. The queſtion, how- 
ever, with regard to the royal power was, at this time, become 
a very dangerous point; and without employing ambiguous, 
inſignificant terms, which determined nothing, it was impof- 
- *fible to pleaſe both king and parliament. © Dr. Cowell, who 
had magnified the prerogative in words too intelligible, fell 
this ſeſſion under the indignation of the commons. Parlia- 
ment Hzſt. vol. v. p. 221. The king himſelf; after all his 


magnificent boaſts, was obliged to make his eſcape through a 
diſtinction, which he framed between a king in aH and 


2 king 7 in concreto.: An abſtract king, he ſaid, had all power; 
but a concrete king was bound to obſerve the laws of the 
country, which he governed, King James, Works, p. 533. 
But, how bound ? By conſcience only? Or might his fubjecis 
reſiſt him and defend their Privileges. ? This he thought not 
fit to explain. And ſo difficult is it to explain that point. 
that. to this day,' whatever liberties may be uſed by private 


enquirers, the laws have, very prudently, pigs BF tg : 


82 a Wen filence with regard to it, 


NOTE (H], 5. 73. 


Peers HI 8 T. vol. v. p. 290. 80 hide fied at this 
time were the rules of parliament, that the commons 
complained to the peers of a | ſpeech made in the upper houſe 
by the biſhop of Lincoln; which it belonged only to that 
"houſe to cenſure, and which the other could not regularly be 
 Toppoſed, to be acquainted with. Theſe at leaſt are the rules 
eſtabliſhed ſince the parliament became a real ſeat of power, 
and ſcene of buſineſs, Neither the king muſt take notice of 
What paſſes 1 in either houſe, nor either houſe of what Paſſes i in 


"the other, till regularly informed of i it. The commons, in 


. famous Pꝛoteſtation 1621, fixed this rule "ey * to 


* 
* 
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NOTES. To: ; HE SINTH VOLUME. 
the king, though at roſent they would not bind themſelves 


by it. But as liberty was yet new, thoſe maxims, which | 


radu * 2 awe ag n ee 


* * 4 0 
nine 2 „ e 


31 1 1 NOTE 013, v. 98. 1 oo 9 74 G 4 


® 0 . E. of the facts i in this narrative, which ſeem to con- 
8 demn Raleigh, are taken from the king” $ declaration, 
which being publiſhed by authority, when the facts were 
recent, being extracted from examinations before the privy 
council, and ſubſcribed by fix counſellors, among whom was 
Abbot archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate no-wiſe complai- 
"fant to the court, muſt be allowed fo have great weight, ar 

rather | to be of undoubted credit. Vet the moſt material facts 
are confirmed either by the nature and reaſon of the thing, or 
by Sir Walter's own apology and his letters. The king's ; 


7 
1 
* 
1 


vindication i is in the Harleyan miſcellany, Vol. 3. No. 2 


1. Tunk x ſeems to be an improbability, chat the Spaniards, 
who knew nothing of Raleigh's pretended mine, ſhould have 
built a town, in ſo wide a coaſt, within three miles of it. 
The chances are extremely againſt ſuch a ſuppoſition: And it 
is more natural to think, that the view of plundering the 
town led him thither, than that of working a mine. 2. No 
ſuch mine is there found to this day. 3. Raleigh in fact 


found no mine, and in fact he plundered and burned a Spaniſh / 


| town, 1s it not more probable, therefore, that the latter was 
his intention ? How can the ſecrets of his breaſt be rendered 
ſo viſible as to counterpoiſe certain facts? 4. He confeſſes, 
in his letter to lord Carew, that, though he knew it, yet he 
concealed from the king the ſettlement of the Spaniards on 
that coaſt. Does not this fact alone render him ſufficiently - 
criminal? 5. His commiſſion impowers him only to ſettle on 


à coaſt poſſeſſed by ſavage and barbarous inhabitants. Was it 


not the moſt evident breach of orders to diſembark on a coaſt 
poſſeſſed by Spaniards ? ? 6. His orders to Keymis, when he 
. ſent him up the river, are contained in his own apology, and 
from them it appears, that he knew (what was unavoidable) 
that the Spaniards would reſiſt, and would oppoſe the Engliſh 
landing and GT poſſeſion of the country. His intentions, 
| therefore, 


* 


\ 


597» 


a, and: ala at a — 8 8 orders 


| to diflodgeiths Spaniarde- Gum their own town. Could any 


enterprize be more hoſtile? And conſidering the Spaniards as 


allies to the nation, "could any: entetptize be more criminal? 


ough it ſhopld be true that 
It is ſaid, he 


Mi he not the aggreſſor, even th 
the Spaniards fred upon his men at landing? 

| killed three or. four hundred of them, Is that {6 light a mat- 

ter? 8, In his jetter to the king, and in his apology, he 


grounds his defence on former hoſſiſities exerciſed by the 


Spaniards againſt other companies of Engliſhmen. "Theſe are 
accounted for by the ambiguity, of the treaty between the 
natians. And it is plain, that though theſe might poſſibly be 
reaſons for the king's declaring war againſt that nation, they 
could never intitle Raleigh fo declare war, and, without any 
commiſſion, or contrary to his commiſſion, to invade the 
8 Spaniſh ſettlements. He pretends indeed that peace was 
never made with Spain in the Indies; A moſt abſurd notion ! 
The chief hurt which the Spaniards could receive from Eng- 
land was in the Indies; and they never would haye made 
peace at all, if hoſtilities had been ſtill to be continued on 
theſe ſettlements. By ſecret agreement, the Epglim were ſtill 

allowed to ſupport the Dutch even after the treaty of peace, 


If they had alſo heen allowed to invade the Spaniſh ſettle- 


ments, the treaty had been a full peace to England, while the 
Spaniards were fill expoſed to the full effects of war. 9. If 
che claim to the property of that country, as firſt diſcoverers, 


was good, in oppoſition to preſent ſettlement, as Raleigh 


| pretends; why was it not laid before the king with all its cir- 
cumſtances, and ſubmitted to his judgment 1 18. Raleigh's : 


force is acknowledged by himſelf to have been inſufficient to 


ſupport him in the poſſeſſion of St. Thomas againſt the power 
of which Spain, was maſter on that coaſt ; yet it was ſufficient, 
| as he owns, to take by ſurprize and plunder twenty towns. Te 


was not therefore bis deſign to ſettle, but to plunder. By 


theſe confeſſions, which I have here brought together, he 
plainly, betrays himſelf. © 


" Spaniards * 


4 \ 


+ 


11. Why did he not ſtay and work 
- his mine, as at firſt he P He apprehended that the 


E ada; — W bes 22 2. 22. N. 2 2 2. E. =” 8 8 2 


del Bil he knew that this muſt be” atk; if ha 
invaded” any part of the Spaniſh colonies. © His intention 
therefore never was to ſettle, but only to plunder,” 12 He 
acknowleges that he knew neither the depth nor riches of tho 
mine, but only that there was ſome ore there. Would he 
have ventured all his fortune and credit on ſo precarious 4 
foundation? 13. Would the other adventurers, if made ac- 
quainted with this, have rifqued every thing to attend him 7 
_ Ought a fleet to have been equipped for an experiment? 
Was there not plainly an impoſture in the management of this 
affair? 14. He fays to Keymis, in his orders, Bring but a 
baſker-full of ore, and it will ſatisfy the king, that my pro- 
je& was not imaginary. This was eafily done from the : 
Spaniſh” mines; and he ſeems to have been chiefly diſpleaſed | , 
at Keyinis for not attempting it. Such a view was a'premedi- 1 
tated apology to cover his cheat. 15. The king in his decla- 

ration imputes it to Raleigh, that, as ſoon as he was at ſea, 

he immediately fell into ſack uncertain and doubtful talk of 

his mine, and ſaid, that it would be ſufficient if he brought 

home a"baſket-full'of ore. From the cixcumſtance laſt-men- 

cioned; it appears, that this imputation was not Without 
reaſon, 16. There are many other circumſtances. of great 
weight in che king's declaration; that Raleigh, when he fell 

down to Plymouth, took bo Pioneers with him, which he 

always declared to be his intention; that he was no- wiſe pro- 

vided with inſtruments for working a mine, but had a-ſuffici- 

ent ſtock of warlike ſtores; that young Raleigh, in attacking 

the Spaniards, employed the words, which, in the narration, 

I have put into his mouth; that the mine was moveable, and 

ſhifted as he ſaw convenient: Not to mention many other 

public facts which prove him to have been highly criminal, 
againſt his companions as well as his country. Howel in his 

letters fays, that there lived in London, in 16455 an officer, 

a man of honour, who aſſerted, that heiheard-young Raleigh 

ſpeak theſe words, vol. ii. letter 63. That was a time when 

there was no intereſt in maintaining ſuch a fact. 17. Raleigh's 


account of his firſt voyage to Guiana proves him to have been 
8 5 


NOTES TO THE SIXTH VOLUME, | 


a man capable of the moſt extravagant credulity or moſt im- 
pudent impoſture. So ridiculous are the ſtories which he tells 
of the Inca's chimerical empire in the midſt of Guiana; the 
rich city of El Dorado, or Manao, two days journey in length, 
and ſhining with gold and ſilver; the old Peruvian prophecies 
in favour of the Engliſh, who, he ſays, were expreſsly named 
as the deliverers of that country, long before any European 
had ever touched there; the Amazons or republic of women ; 
and in general, the vaſt and incredible riches which he ſaw on 
that continent, where nobody has yet. found any treaſures, 
This-whole narrative is a proof that he was extremely defec- 
tive either in ſolid underſtanding, or morals, or both. No 
man's charatter indeed ſeems ever to have been carried to ſuch 
extremes as Raleigh's, by the oppoite.-paſſions of e envy and 
pity. In the former part of his life, when he was active and 
lived in the world, and was probably beſt known, he was the 
object of univerſal hatred and deteſtation throughout Eng- 
| land; in the later part, when ſhut up in priſon, he became, 
much more unreaſonably, the e of e lore and admi- 
ration. : 5 

As to the elreuniflancrs of the narrative, * Raleigh's 
pardon was refuſed him, that his former ſentence was pur- 
poſely kept in force againſt him, and that he went out under 
theſe expreſs conditions, they may be ſupported by the fol- 
wing authorities. 1. The king's word and that of fix 

ivy-counſellors, who affirm it for fact. 2. The nature of 
the thing. If no ſuſpicion had been entertained of his inten- 
tions, a pardon would never have been refuſed to a man, to 
whom authority was entruſted.” 3. The words of the com- 
miſpon itſelf, where he is ſimply ſtiled Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and not Fuirhful and æuell. beloved, according to the uſual and 
never failing ſtile on ſach occaſions. 4. In all the letters 
- which he wrote home to Sir Ralph Winwovd and to his own 
wife, he always conſiders himſelf as a perſon unpardoned, and 
liable to the law. He ſeems indeed, immediately upon the 
failure of his enterprize, to have: become Wee. and a 
F Ma. 8960 PTE 
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Ar is pretended, that the king gave intelligence to the 
Spaniards of Raleigh's project; as if he had needed to lay a 
plot for deſtroying a man, whoſe life had been foutteert years; 
| and ſtill-wass{-in his power. The Spaniards wanted nd other 
fact of Raleigh's armament. And there was no reaſon why 
the king ſhould conceal from them the project of a ſettlement; 
which Raleigh + rms pigeon, damn to be en- 
Na innocent. N e 
Tas king's chief " ſeems to klive lain in kits a 
ce, in allowing Raleigh to depart without a more exact 
tiny * But for this he apologizes, by ſaying; that ſureties 
were required for the good behaviour of Raleigh and all his 
affociates in the enterprize ; but that they gave in bonds fob 
each other: A cheat which was not petceived till they had 
failed, and which encreaſed the ſuſpicion of bad intentions. 


Pennars the king ought alſo to have granted Raleigh a 
pardon for his old treaſon, and to have tried him atiew for his 
new offences, His puniſhment in that caſe would not only 
have. been juſt; but conducted in a juſt and unexceptionable 
manner. But we are told that a ridiculous opinion at that 
time prevailed in the nation (and it is plainly ſuppoſed by Sir 
Walter in his apology) that, by treaty; war was allowed with 
the Spaniards in the Indies, though peace was made il 
Europe: And while that notion took place, no jury would 
have found Raleigh guilty. So that had not the king puniſhed 
bim upon the old ſentence, the Spaniards would have had 4 
jaſt cauſe of complaint againſt the king, ſufficient to have 
produced 4 warz at leaſt to have deſtroyed all cordiality 

derween the nations. 
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Tun explication 1 8 nbceliry; in added þ 9b clas 4 
the tory of Raleigh; which, though very obvious, is genes 

fally miſtaken in ſo c 
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. quiring theſe denominations, the parties of court: "IF 
try; parties, which have ever ſince continued Fand which, 
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"HIS ar tae for blog the Pons in 
which were firſt regularly formed, though. \*ithour ac- 


while they off threaten the total diſſolution of the government, 


| are the real cauſes of its permanent liſe and vigour. In the 


ancient feudal conſtitution, of which the Engliſh partook 


with other European nations, there was a mixture, not of 


g 


authority and liberty, which we have ſince enjoyed in this 
Wand, and which now ſubſiſt uniformly together; but of 


authority and anarchy, which perpetually ſhocked with each 


other, and which took place alternately, according as circum- 


| Rances were more or leſs fayourable to either of them. A 


parliament, compoſed of barbarians, ſumnioned from their 
fields and foreſts, uninſtructed by ſtudy, converſation, ot tra- 
vel; ignorant of their own laws and hiſtory, and unacquainted 


wich the ſituation of all foreign nations; a parliament called 
| precariouſly by the king, and diſſolved at his pleaſure; fit- 
ting a few days, debating a few points prepared for them, 


and whoſe members were impatient to return to their own 


caſiles, where alone they were great, and to the chace, which 
was their favourite amuſement: Such a parliament was very 
little fitted to enter into a diſcuſſion of all the queſtions of 


government, and to ſhare, in a regular manner, the legal 


adminiſtration. The name, the authority of the king alone 


appeared, in the common courſe of government; in extraor- 


dinary emergencies, he aſſumed, with ſtill better reaſon, the 


| ſole direction; the imperfect and unformed laws left, in every 


x thing, a latitude of interpretation; and when the ends, pur 


1 ed by the monarch, were, in general, agreeable to his ſub- 


| Es maſt, in a few days, leave nin en, to 
13 © 1 the 


jets, little ſcruple or jealouſy was entertained, with regard 


80 the regularity of the means. During the reign of an able, 


fortunate, or popular prince, no member of either houſe, 


| much leſs of the lower, durſt think of entering into a formed 


party, in oppofition to the court; fince tke diſſolution of the 
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he EATER of his ſovereign, and to thoſe tietches of pre- 
rogative, which were then ſo eaſily made, in order to puniſn 
an obnoxious ſubject. During an unpopular and weak reign," 
the current commonly ran ſo ſtrong apainſt the nidnarch, that 
none durſt inliſt themſelves in the court- party; or if the 
prince was able to engage any conſiderable barons on his fide, 
the (queſtion was decided with arms in the field, not hy 
debates or arguments in & ſenate or aſſembly. And upon the 
whole, the chief circumſtance, which, during ancient times; 
retained the prince in any legal form of adminiſtration, was; 
that the ſword, by the nature of the feudal tenures, remained 
fill in che hands of his ſubjects; and this irregular and dan- 
s cheek had much more influence than the regular and: | 
methodical limits of the laws and conſtitution. As the nation 
could not be compelled, it: was neceſſary that every publie 
meaſure of conſequence, particularly that of levying new 
taxes, ſhould ſeem to be e bg common WE . 
approbation. . 2 


Tus princes of the dard of Tudor, 5 by the (dou: 

. or their adminiſtration, partly by the concurrence of favours! 
able circumſtances, had been able to eſtabliſh a more regular 
ſyſtem of government; but they drew the conſtitution ſo near 

to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed- extremely the authority of the 
parliament. That ſenate. became, in a great degree, the 
organ of royal will and pleaſure: Oppoſition would have 
been regarded as a ſpecies, of xebellion: And even religion, 
the moſt dangerous article in which innovations could be 
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introduced, had admitted, in the courſe of a few years, four; 

1 ſeveral alterations, from the authority alone of the ſovereign: 

The parliament was not then the road to honour and prefer- 

ment: The talents of popular intrigue and eloquence. were 

— uncultivated and unknown: And though that aſſembly ſtill 

preſerved authority, and retained the privilege of making law 4 

b | and beſtowing public, money, the members acquired not, : . 6 
; upon that account, either with prince or people, mach more 3 

J weight and conſideration. What powers were neceſſary for b 

} conducting the machine of government, the king was accuſ- 9 
> tomed, of himſelf, to aſſume, - His own e PROS Ed = 
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when extraordinary emergencies occurred, the prince needed. 
not to ſolicit votes in parliament, either for making laws or 
impoſing taxes, both of which-were now bes requiſite for 
publie intereſt and preſervation,! > pdylgs 1G 0 3 
Tus ſecurity: of individuals, ſo neceſſary to —— 

popular councils, was totally unknown in that age. And as 
no deſpotic princes, ſcarcely even the eaſtern tyrants, rule 
entirely without the concurrence of ſome aſſemblies, which 
ſupply both advice and authority; little, but a 1 
force, ſeems then to have been wanting towards the eſtabliſ- 
ment of a ſimple monarchy in England. The militia; though 
more favourable to regal authority; than the feudal inftitutions, 
Was much inferior, in this reſpect, to diſciplined armies ; 
and if je did not preſerre liberty to the people, it preſerved, 
at leaſt, the power, if ever _ NEG e of 
recovering it. e 10-8 * * 0! FE 

Bur fo low, at that time, ran the inclination towards 
liberty, that Elizabeth, the laſt of that arbitrary line, her- 
ſelf no leſs: arbitrary; was yet the moſt renowned and moſt 
popular of all the ſovereigns, that had filled the throne of 
England. It was natural for James to take'the government 
as he found it, and to purſue her meaſures, which he heard 
ſo much applanded; nor did his penetration extend ſo far as 
to diſcover, that neither his circumſtances nor his character 
could ſupport ſo extenſive an authority. His narrow revenues 


and little frugality began now to render him dependent on his 
people, even in the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration : : Their 3 


increaſing knowledge diſcovered to them that advantage, which 
they had obtained z and made them ſenſible of the ineſtimable 
value of civil liberty. And as he poſſeſſed too little dignity | 
to command reſpect, and too much good-nature to impreſs 

fear, a new ſpirit diſcovered itſelf every day in the parlia - 


ment; and a party, Cons ene Wren berry 


larly formed in the houſe: of commons. ns 
Bur notwithſtanding theſe advantages ee to Liberty,” 
ſo extenſive was royal authority, and fo firmly eftabliſhed in 


All its parts, chat it is probable the patriots of that age would 
. nll 2 85 8 2 bb. gf have 
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\ with money ſufficient for, bis ordinary expengag.c -And 4 


— —— 


c ea 


mountable by any human obſtacle. . _ x 


Fus ſame alliatice, which has ever NEO beten 
kiogly power and ecclefiaſtical authority, was now fully eſta · 


bliſhed in England; and while the prince aſſiſted the clergy in 


ſuppreſſing ſchiſmatics and innovators, the clergy, in return, 

inculcated the doctrine of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion and obe - 
dience to the civil magiſtrate, The genius of che church of 
England, fo kindly to monarchy, forwarded the confederacy; 
its ſubmiſſion to epiſcopal juriſdiction; its attachment to ceres 


monies, to order, and to a decent pomp and ſplendor of wors 
ſhip; and in a word, its affinity to the tame ſuperſtition of the 


catholics, rather than to the wild fanaticiſm of the puritans. 


On the other hand, oppoſition to the church, and the per- 
ſovutions under which they laboured, were ſufficient to throw 
the puritans into the country party, and to beget political 

principles little favourable to the high pretenſions of the ſove- 
reign. The ſpirit too of enthufiaſm ; bold, daring, and un- 
controuled ; ſtrongly diſpoſed their mind to adopt republican 
tenets; and inclined them to arrogate, in their actions and 


conduct, the ſame liberty, which they aſſumed, in their rap- 
turous flights and ecſtaſies. Ever ſince the firſt origin of that 


ſect, through the whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, 
puritanical principles had been underſtood in a double ſenſe, 
and expreſſed the opinions favourable both to political and to 
eccleſiaſtical liberty. And as the court, in order to diſcredit 

all parliamentary oppoſi tion, affixed the denomination of 
puritans to its antagoniſts ; the religious Puritans willingly 


adopted this idea, which was ſo advantageous to them, and 


which confounded their cauſe with that of the patriots or 


country party. Thus were the civil and eceleſiaſtical faftiony 


regularly formed; and the humour of the nation, during that 


ape, running ſtrongly towards fanatical extravagancies, the 
ſpirit of civil libetty gradually revived from its lethatgy, and 


by means of its religious aſſociate, from which it reaped more 
advantage than honour, it ſecretly enlarged it its s dominion orgy N 
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have deſpaired of ever ting 1 had they not been ſtimu- 
lated by religious motives, which inſpire a "IR apes | 
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| NOTE EA p- 116. e 
Tuer eng, is ſo remarkable, that it may not be 
improper to give it in its own words. The com- 

4: mons now aſſembled in parliament, being juſtly occaſioned 
6s; thereunto, concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and pri- 
* vileges, of parliament, amongſt others here mentioned, do 


, make this proteſtation following; That the liberties, fran- 


5 chiſes; and juriſdictions of parliament are the ancient and 


% undoubted birth right and inheritance of the ſubjects of 


= England; and that the urgent and arduous affairs concern- 


ing the king, ſtate, and defence of the realm and of the 
church of England; and the maintenance and making of 
te laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and grievances, which daily 


% happen within this realm, are proper ſubjects and matter of 


council and debate in parliament ;-and that in the handling 
„ and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the 


T7 houſe of parliament hath, and, of right, ought to have, 


5 freedom of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring 


& to concluſion the ſame; and that the commons in parlia- 


© ment have like liberty and freedom to treat of theſe mat- 
8 ters, in ſuch order as in their judgment ſhall ſeem fitteſt, 


&« and that every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom 


f 66: from all impeachment, impriſonment, and moleftation 
(other than by cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for or concerning 
, any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or 

6 matters touching the parliament or parliament-buſineſs, 

or And that if any of the ſaid members be complained of and 


T queſtioned for any thing done or ſaid in parliament, the 
* ſame is to be ſhown to the king by the advice and aſſent of 


| E all the commons aſſembled in parliament, before the king 
c 5 give credence to any private information.“ Franklyn, 


66. Ruſhworth, vol. i. f. 53. Kennet, * 747. 
ber 1 285 
HI NOTE (MJ, | p- 141. . 


| HE moment the prince embarked at St. Andero's, _ 


faid, to thoſe about him, that it was folly in the Spani- 


Fe to uſe him ſo ill, and allow. him to depart : A proof that | 
— TO EL 


affair 


& 
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affair of the marriage and the Palatinate ; For, as to his re- 


ception, in other reſpects, it had been altogether unexcep- 


tionable. Beſides, had not the prince believed the Spaniards 7 


to be inſincere, he had no reaſon to quarrel with them, though 


Buckingham had, It appears, therefore, that Charles him- 


| ſelf muſt have been deceived. The multiplied delays of the 
diſpenſation, though they aroſe from accident, afforded Buck- 


ingham a plauſible 2255 for nn * IS with 
inũncerity. 


NOE rh. p. 143+ 


M ONG other particulars, he mentions a ſum of As 
pounds borrowed from the king of Denmark, In a for- 


mer ſpeech to the parliament, he told them, that he had ex- 


pended 500,000 pounds in the cauſe of the Palatine, beſides 


che voluntary contribution given him by the people. See 


Franklyn, p. 50. But what is more extraordinary, the trea- 
| ſurer, in order to ſhow his own good ſervices, boaſts to the 
parliament, that, by his contrivance, Co, ooo pounds had been 
faved in the article of exchange in the ſums remitted to the 


Palatine, This ſeems a great ſum, nor is it eaſy to conceive + 


whence the king could procure ſuch vaſt ſums as would require 


a ſum ſo conſiderable to be paid in, exchange. From the 


wha however, it appears, that the king had been far from 
neglecting the intereſts of his daughter and ſon-in-law, and 


had even gone wack e what why narrow revenue __ 
| . 


NOTE 01, p. 9 th 


OW little this principle had prevailed, 8 any for- ö 


mer period of the Engliſh government, particularly _ 
during the laſt reign, which was certainly not ſo perfect a mo- 
del of liberty as ſome writers would repreſent it, will ealily | 
appear from many paſſages in the hiſtory of that reign. But 
the ideas of men were much changed, during about twenty 
years of a gentle and peaceful adminiſtration. The commons, 
though James, of himſelf, had recalled all patents of mono- , 
polies, were not contented without a law againſt them, and a 


declargtory law too; which was gaining a great point, and 
Oo 4 | eſtabliſhing 
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oppreſſive bean; and employed Owe lap hi 
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efabliſhing principles very favourable ta liberty: But they 
were extremely grateful, when Elizabeth, upon petition (after 
having once refuſed their requeſts) recalled a few of the moſt 


towards them. 2 
Tus 1 . . . 6 


' the ſeventh. of James, that he allowed them more freedom of 


— 


debate, than ever was indulged by any of his predeceſſors, 
His indulgence i in this particular, joined to his eaſy temper, 
yas probably one cauſe of the great power aſſumed by the 
commons Monſieur de la Boderie, in his diſpatches, vol, i, 
p. 449, thontions the Uberty of Hen ih the houſe WR: 


yr 
1 NOTE (Ph, P: 181. 85 


I TMER, tom. xviii. p. 224+ is certain that 7 
young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. had pro- 
ben governors from his early infancy ;; firſt the earl of News 
caſtle, then the Marquis of Hertford, The king, in his me- 
morial to foreign churches after the eommencement of the 
civil wars, inſiſts on his care in educating his children in the 
Dteſts t religion, as a proof that he was no-wiſe inclined to 
enen. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 752. It can ſcar 


therefore, be queſtioned, but this article, which has ſo odd 


an appearance, was inſerted only to amuſe the POPE, and way. 


 piverinterided by either parry eh be execured. peat 
Bo + 3 NOTE Q. p. 161. | N 


ONARCHIES, 9 according to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, 40 are of two ſorts touching their power or 
25 authority, Vit 1 . Entire, where the whole power of or- 


« dering all ate matters,” both in peace and war, doth, wa 


7. law and cuſtom, appertain to the prince, as in the Engliſh 
oy Kingdom; ; where the prince hath the power to make laws 


10 league a and war; tq create magiſtrates; to pardon life; Ex 


= 


« * appeal, tf. "Though, to give a contentment to the ol 


K +: ij» 


« dex we W have a ſuffrage in making laws, yet ever ſub- 
: ce's pleaſure and — WiIIl.—2. Liniited 


. 1 1d rn 2 e 


bel 
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4 Matters 'of fue, 2s the wilizary king, that hach not. the 

« ſovereignty in time of peace, as the making of laws; c. 

But in war only, as phe hp king. Maxims of Stats.“ 
Aud n little after, 1 

6 government is, or ought to be, imparted; to the people, as 


„ in a kingdom, a voice and ſuffrage. in making laws z and, 


4 ſometimes alſo of levying of arms (if the charge be great, 


* and the prince forced to borrow help of his ſubjeQs), the 


* - matter rightly may be Propounded to a parliament, that 
10 the tax may ſiem to have proceeded from themſelves. So. 
** conſultations and ſome proceedings in judicial matters may, 
1% in part, be referred to them. The reaſon, left, ſeeing. 
5 themſelves to be in no number nor of reckoning, they miſ- 
ge like the ſtate or government.” This way of reaſoning dif- 


fert little from that of king James, whp conſidered the privi- | 


leges of the parliament as matters of grace and indulgence, 


more than of inheritance. It is remarkable, that Raleigh was 


thought to lean towards the puritanical party, notwithſtanding, 


theſe poſitions, But ideas of ee change much in. 


en times. 
' Rarzicn's ſentiments on this head are nil more openly 
expreſſed, in his Prerogative of parliaments, a work not pub - 


liſhed till after his death. It is a dialogue between a courtier - 

or counſellor and a country juſtice of peace, who repreſents 

the patriot party, and defends the higheſt notions of liberty, 
_ which the principles of that age would bear. Here is a paſ- 


ſage of it: Counſellor. That which is done by the king, 
with the advice of his private or privy council, is done by 
the king's abſolute power. Juſtice. And by whoſe: power 
. is it done in parliament but by the king's abſolute power? 


7 Miſtake it not, my lord: The three eſtates do but adviſe as 


the privy council doth; "which. advice, if the king embrace, 


* it becomes the king's own act in ES e 


„law in the other, Sc.“ 


Tus earl of Clare, in 3 private weed his Saks Jew Six: 4 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, thus ex- 
himſelf, ** We live under a prerogative government, 


iu where bk Jaw mis lex loguens.” He ſpoke from his, 


pi Ws - 


ry juſt. ſtate, ſome part of the 
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„ and all his anceſtors? experience, There was no fogle | 
inſtance of power, which a king of England might not, at 
that time, exert, on pretence of neceſſity or expediency : The 
- continuance alone or frequent repetition of arbitrary admini- 
ſtration might prove dangerous, for want of force to ſupport 
it. It is remarkable that this letter of the earl of Clare was 
Vrit in the firſt year of Charles's reign; and conſequently muſt 
be meant of the general genius of the government, not the 
ſpirit or temper of the monarch. See Strafford's letters, vol. i, 
p. 32- From another letter in the ſame collection, vol. i, 
P- 10. it appears that the council ſometimes aſſumed the power 
of forbidding perſons, diſagreeable to the court, to ſtand in 
the elections. This authority they could exert in ſome in- 
ſſſmances; but we are not thence to infer, that they could ſhut 
the door of that houſe to every one who was not acceptable to 
them. The genius of the ancient government repoſed more 
truſt in the king, than to entertain any ſuch ſuſpicion, and 
it allowed ſcattered inſtances, of ſuch a kind as would have 
been totally deſtructive of the conſtitution, had ey been con- 
tinued without interruption, 


mu ww wu ww om = 


I nave not met with any Engliſh writer in that age, who 
ſpeaks of England as a limited monarchy, but as an abſolute. 
one, where the people have many privileges. That is no con- 
tradition. In all European monarchies, the people have pri- 
vileges; but, whether dependant or independant on the will 
of the monarch, is a queſtion, that, in moſt governments, it 
zj beſt to forbear. Surely that queſtion was not determined, 
| | before the age of James. The riſing ſpirit of the parliament, 
together with that king's love of general, ſpeculative prinei- 
ples, brought it from its obſcurity, and made it be commonly 
canvaſſed. The Rrongeſt teſtimony, that I remember from a 
writer of James s age, in favour of Engliſh liberty, is in cardinal 
Bentivoglio, a fareigger, who mentions the Engliſh govern- 
ment as fimilar to that of the low-country provinces under their 
princes, rather than to that of France or Spain. Engliſhmen 
were not ſo ſenſible that their prince was limited, becauſe 
| they were ſenſible; that no individual had any full ſecurity | 
' — of I But foreigners, by compari- 
don, 


» 
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Ton, could perceive, that theſe ſtretches were, at that time, 
from cuſtom or other cauſes, leſs frequent in England than in 
other monarchies. Philip de Comines too remarked the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution to be more popular, in his time, than that of 
France. But in a paper, writ by a patriot in 1627, it is re- 


marked that the freedom of ſpeech in parliament had been loſt 


in England, fince the days of Comines. See Franklyn, 


dicis, the queen-ropent, writ in 1614. 


Entre les rois A qui cet age 
Poit ſon principal ornement, 

Ceux de la Tamiſe et du Tage 
Font louer leur gouvernement: 

Mais en de ſi calmes provinces, 
Ou le peuple adore les princes, _ 
Et met au gre le plus haut | 
L'honneur du ſceptre legitime, 
Scauroit-on excuſer le crime | . 

De ne regner pas comme il faut. 


The Engliſh, as well as the Spaniards,. are here pointed u | 


as much more obedient ſubjects than the French, and much 
more tractable and ſubmiſſive to their princes. + Though this 
paſſage be extracted from a poet, every man of judgment will 
allow its authority to be deciſive. The character of a national 


government cannot be unknown in Europe; though it change 


| ſometimes very ſuddenly. The period, pointed at by Benti- 


voglio, does not precede n forty years that alluded to 'by 
 Malherbe, 


NOTE ul potent ws Ee 


P* ASSIVE obedience is expreſsly and zealouſly inculcated 
in the homilies, compoſed and publiſhed by authority, in 


the reign of queen Elizabeth. I he convocation, which met . 


in the very firſt year of the king's reign, voted as high mo- 


narchical principles as are contained in the decrees of the. 


univerſity of Oxford, during the rule of the tories. Theſe 


principles, ſo far from being deemed a novelty, introduced 
by king James's influence, paſſed ſo ſmoothly, that no hiſto- 


p. 238. Here is a ſtanza of Malherbe's Ode to Mary ae Mes | 


e 
' $71 
x 


| a nnn They deronerer the ubjett of 
controverſy, or diſpute, or diſcourſe; and it is only by means of 


: = wu Overall's Convocation-book, printed near ſeventy years 


after, that we are acquainted with them. Would James, who was 
ſo cautious, and even timid, have ventured to begin his reign 
with a. bold ſtroke, which would have given juſt ground of 


jealouſy to his ſubjeQs? It appears, from that monarch's 


Bafilicon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that the 
republican ideas of the origin of power from the people were, 
at that time, eſteemed puritanical novelties. The patriarchal 
ſcheme, it is remarkable, is inculcated in thoſe votes of the 


| convocation preſerved by Overall; nor was Fi * the in 


; Inventor of . berge notions. 


NOTE [8], p. 1 


HAT of the boneſt hiſtorian Stowe ſeems not to have 
been of this number. The great bleſſings of God, 
& ſays he, through increaſe of wealth in the common ſabje&s 


* of this ln. eſpecially upon the citizens of London; fuch 
«« within men's memory, and chiefly within theſe few years 


of peace, that, except there were now due mention of ſome 
< "ſort made thereof, it would in time to come be held incre- 
* dible, Wc.” In another place, Amongſt the manifold 
4 tokens and ſigus of the infinite bleſſings of Almighty God 
< beſtowed upon this kingdom, by the wondrous and merci- 


«© ful eſtabliſhing of peace within ourſelves, and the full benefit 
«of concord with all chriſtian nations and others: Of all 


«which graces ler no man dare to preſume he can ſpeak too 
« much; whereof in truth there can never be enough ſaid, 


« neither was there ever any people leſs conſiderate and leſs | 
* thankful than at this time, being not willing to endure the 


4 memory of their preſent happineſs, as well as in the uni- 


4 yerſal increaſe of commerce and traffic throughout the | 
«© kingdom, great building of 1 royal ſhips and by private mer- 


« chants, the re-peopling of cities, towns, and villages, be- 


4e fide the diſcernible and ſudden increaſe of fair and-coftly - 
- r as well within the city of London as the Serke 5 


— eſpecially within theſe twelve years, Eee? . 
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gu. a (pooch of Sir Simon D*Ewes, ih fol yank 
long parliament, it clearly appears, that the nation ne- 
ver bad, even to that time, been rightly informed concerning 
the tranſations of the Spaniſh negociation, and ſtill believed 
the court of Madrid to have been altogether inſincere in their 
profeſſions. What reaſon, upon that ſuppoſition, had they 
to blame either the prince or Buckingham for their conduct. 
or for the narrative delivered to the parliament ? This is 4 


_ capital: fat, and ought to be well attended ch. 'D'Ewe#s 


| ſpeech, is in Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 368. No author or hiftorian | 
of that age mentions n mak of Buckingham's impoſtures 
a a cauſe of diſguſt in the parliament. Whitlocke,: p. 1. 
only ſays, that the commons began to ſuſpect, that it had been 
lien in Buckinghazs, not zeal for publie good, which had in- 
duced bim to. break the Spaniſh match: A-clear e 
falſebood was not ſuſpected. Wilſon, p P- 780, ſays, that 
Bockingham loſt his popularity aſter Brifiol arrived, not he- 
cauſe that nobleman diſcovered to the world the fallchood. of 
his narrative, but becauſe he proved that Buckingham, while, 
in Spain, had profeſſed himſelf a papiſt ; which, is falſe, and, 
which was never faid by Briſtol, In all the debates which re 
main, not the leaſt hint is ever given, that any falſchood was. 
ſuſpected in the narrative. I ſhall farther add, that even if 
_ the parliament had diſcovered the deceit in Buckingham's nar-. 
rative, this ought not to have altered their political meaſures, 
or made them refuſe ſupply to the king. "They had ſuppoſed. 
| it practicable to wreſt the Palatipate by arms from the houſe of 
Auſtria ; they had repreſented it as prudent. to expend the. 
blood and treafure of the nation on ſuch an enterprize; they 
had believed that the king of Spain never had any fincere in- 
tention of reſtoring that principality. It is certain that he had. 
not now any ſuch intention: And though there was reaſon o 
ſuſpect, that this alteration in his views had proceeded from. 
the ill conduct of Buckingham, yet paſt errors. could not ba 
retrieved ; and the nation was undoubtedly in the ſame fitua- | 
tion, which the parliament had gver ſuppoſed, when they fo. 
mock harraſled their . y their impatient, impor- 


9 | __ 
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tuniate, and even undutiful ſolicitations, To which we may 
add, that Charles Himſelf was certainly deceived by Bucking- 
ham, when he corroborated his favourite's narrative by his 

teſtimony.; Party hiſtorians are ſomewhat inconſiſtent in their 
_ repreſentations of theſe tranſactions: They repreſent the Spa- 
_ niards as totally infincere, chat they may reproach James with 
ctedulity in being ſo long deceived by them: They repreſent. 
them as ſincere, that they may reproach the king, the prince, 
aud the duke, with falſehood in their narrative to the parlia - 
ment. The truth is, they were infincere at firſt; but the rea- 
ſons, proceeding from bigotry, were not ſuſpected by James, ' 
and were at laſt overcome. They became fincere'; but the 
prince, deceived' by the many unavoidable cauſes of delay, 
5 ee were _ Carne VV 

r N. s 7 7 


n {NOTE N p. 255. © yh 


| #18 þ 1 is of fo great importance, that abe ben jhes a 
E "Vita length. Humbly ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the 
the lords ſpiritual and'tem poral, and commons, in par- 
nament aſſembled, That, whereas i it is declared and enacted, 
by a ſtatute made in the time of the reign of king Edward I. 
commonly called Statutum te "rallagio non conctdendo, that no 
tällage or aid ſhall be levied by t the king or his heirs in this. 
realm, without the good will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, earls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other the free - 
wen of the commonalty of this realm: And, by authority of. 
. . parliament holden in the five and twentieth year of the reign , 
of king Edward III. it is declared and enacted, That, from 
| thenceforth, no perſon ſhould be compelled to make any. loans 
db che king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans were againſt 
reaſon, and the franchiſe of the land: And, by other laws of, 
this realm, it is provided, that none ſhould be charged by 
any charge or impoſition called a benevolence, or by ſuch like 
charge: By which the ſtatutes before mentioned, and other 
the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjects have 
inherited this freedom, that they ſhould not be compelled to 


contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like n not 


ſet by © Gunmen conſent! in parliament. 


l - 4 


5 II. Yau 


- 


— 
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II. Ver nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions directed to 
ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, with. inſtructions, 
have iſſued ; by means whereof your people have been in di- 
vers places aſſembled, and required to lend certain ſums of 
money unto your majeſty, and many of them, upon their re- 
fuſal {o'to do, have had an oath adminiſtered unto them not 
warrantable by the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, and have 
been confitained to become bound to make appearance and 
give attendance before your privy council, and in other places, 
and others of them, have'been therefore impriſoned, confined, 

and ſundry' other ways moleſted and diſquieted: And divers 
other charges have been laid and levied upon your people, 
in ſeveral counties, by lord-lientenants, deputy- lieutenants, 
commiſſioners for muſters, juſtices of peace, and others, by 
command or direction from your majeſty, or your privy coun- 
cil, againſt the laws and free cuſtoms of this realm. 


III. Avv whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called 77 great thar- 


ter of the liberties of England, it is declared and enacted, That 
no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be difſeized of his 
freehold or liberties, or his free cuſtoms, or be outlawed or 
_ exiled,” or in any manner deſtroyed, but by the lawful Judg- 
ment of his Peers, or by the law of the land. 

EC Ard; in the eight and twentieth year of the reign of 
king Edward II. it was declared and enacted, by authority 
of parliament, That no man, of what eſtate or condition that 


he be, ſhould be put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, 5 
nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor put to death, without = 


being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of lay. 


V. NevenrTHELEss, againſt the tenor of the faid ſtatutes, | 
and other the good laws and ſtatutes of your realm to that end 


provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late been impriſoned 
without any cauſe ſhewed : And, when, for their deliverance, 
they were brought before juſtice, by your majeſty*s writs of 
Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court 
ſhould order, and their keepers commanded to certify the 
cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was certified, but that they 


- were detained by your majeſty's ſpecial command, fignified 


buy che lords of your privy council, and yet were returned back 
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which they might make anſwer according i to the law... Y 
VI. Anp whereas of late great companies of ſoldiers and 
nn have been diſperſed into divers counties of the realm, 
and the inhabitants, againſt their wills, bave been compelled 
ds receive them into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to 


ſojourn, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this ls uy to. 


hs great grievance and vexation of the people. 


VII. Ap whereas alſo, by authority of A in the 
| £2 and twentieth - year of the reign. of king Edward III. it is 


declared and enacted, That no man ſhould be fore-judged of 


| life or limb againſt the form. of the Great charter and law of 
the land: And, by the ſaid Great charter, and other the laws 
and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to 
death but by the laws eſtabliſhed 3 in this your realm, either 
by the cuſtoms of the ſame realm, or by acts of parliament : 


And whereas no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted | 


from the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be in- 
flicted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: Neverthe- 


leſs, of late divers commiſſions, under your majeſty's great 


ſeal, have iſſued forth, by which certain perſons have been 
aſſigned and appointed commiſſoners, with power and autho- 
rity to proceed within the land, according ig che juſtice of 
martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other dif- 
ſolute perſons joining with them, as ſhould commit any mur- 
ther, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage. or miſde- 
meanour whatſoever, and by ſuch ſummary. courſe and order 


as is agreeable to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in 


- 


time of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of ſuch 


offenders, and them to cauſe to * ee * * Ws 0 
according to the law martial. 


VIII. By pretext whereof . ef es fobjets 


** been, by ſome of the ſaid commiſſioners, put to death: 
when and where, if, by the laws and ſtatutes of the land, 
they had deſerved death, by the ſame laws and ſtatutes alſo 
they might, and eee de have nm 


| 8 
: uh Any 


out being aria with” any thing to 
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. Aub Alte ſundry e bd gin there- 
of claiming an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhments the £ 
to them by the laws and ſtatutes, of this your realm, by reaſon 
that divers of your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly 
refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch offenders, accotd- 
ing to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the ſaid | 
enders were puniſhable only by martial law, and by au- 
thority of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid; Which commiſſions, | 
and al) other of like nature, are wholly and directly contrary | 
to the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your realm. | _ 


3 . Tuer do therefore humbly pray your mioſt excellent . 


nz majeſty, That no man hereafter be compelled to make « or yield 
ha giſt, loan, | benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, with-, 
ut common conſent, by act of parliament: And that none 
e called to make anſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to give | 
attendance, or be confined, or. otherways moleſted or dif- 
quieted concerning the ſame, or for refuſal thereof: And that 
no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before-mentioned, be 
impriſoned: or detained : And that your majeſty. would be 
| pleaſed. to remove the ſaid ſoldiers and mariners, and that 
people may not be ſo burthened in time to come: And that 
te aforeſaid commiſſions, for proceeding by martial law, may 
be revoked and annulled: And that hereafter no commiſſions 
of like nature may iſſue forth, to any perſon or. perſons whats 
 ſoever, to be executed as aforeſaid, leſt, by colour of them, 
any of your majeſty's ſubjects be deſtroyed, or ”_ to _ 
- 2 to the laws and franchiſe of the land. | 
XI. ALL which they moſt humbly pray of you wel: 
on majeſty, as their rights and liberties; according to the laws 
and ſtatutes of this realm: And that your majeſty would allo 
vouchſafe to declare, That the awards, doings, and proceeds 
ings to the prejudice” of your people, in any of the premiſſes, 
| thall not be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example: 
And that your majeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, for 
the further comfort and ſafety of your people, to declare your | 
toyal will and pleaſure, that in the things aforeſaid; all your 
- officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to the laws. 
and ftatutes af this __ eg hy LE TogA 4 ; 
* ISP - Pp: ——, _- majeſty, 
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_ innjefly; at peter . du. den 
bp. 14. 
. NOTE [X]; $7 26g: 


Tu reaſon aignil by Sir Philip Warwick 


2. for 
1 this anuſual meaſure of the commons, "I ht they 
Mg to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it 
| Had aſſumed, of varying the rates of the ipoftions, and at 
the ſame time were reſolved to cut off the new rates laid on 
by James. Theſe were conſiderable diminutions both of 
revenue and prerogative ; and whether they would have there 
hopped, conſidering, their preſent diſpoſition, may Appear 
fy uncertain. The King, it ſeems, and the lords, were 
reſolved not to truſt them; nor to render a revenue once pre- 
carious, which perhaps they might never afterwards be "ous " 
get re-eſtabliſhed on the old footing. _ : 
FFF ys | 
T nE is a paſſage of Sir John Davis's quetion concern 
ing impoſitions, p. 131. This power of laying on 
4 arbitrarily new impoſitions being a prerogative in point of 
. PR", yan ba cannot be 
<. reſtrained or bound by act of parliament; it cannot bo 
wo limited by any certain or fixt rule of law, no more than 
de the courſe of a pilot upon the ſea, who muſt turn the helm 
<<. or bear higher or lower fail, aceotding to the wind or 
« weather; and therefore it may be properly ſaid; that the 
a king's prerogative in this point is as ſtrohg as Samfor; it 
cannot be bound; For though an act of parliament be 
* made to reſtrain it, and the king doth give his conſent 
« unto it, as Samſon was bound with his own conſent, yet if 
o the Philifins come; that is, if any juſt or important DCCa» 
es ſjon do ariſe, it cannot hold or reſtrain the prerogative z it 
5 will be as thread, and broken as eaſy as the bonds of Sam 
„ bon The king's. prerogatives are. the ſan-beams of the 
} 7 crown, and as inſeparable from it as the ſun-beams from 
e the ſun: The king's crown mult be taken from him; 
. Samens hair muſt be cut out, before his courage can be / 
« any jot abated. Hence it is that neither the king's act nor 
©, ay act of parliament can give away his prerogative? / 


% 
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wal be confeſſed, that the king here bosch Ae that 
1 eircumſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution, which it is moſt 
difficult, or rather altogether Impoſſible, to regulate by: laws, 
and which muſt be governed by certain delicate ideas of pro- 
priety and decency, rather than by any exact rule or preſerip: 
tions To deny the parliament all right of remonſtrating 
Avpainſt hat they eſteem grievances, were to reduce that 
aſſembiy to @ total inſignifitancy; and to deprive the people 
of every advantage, Which they could: reap from popular = 
_ evuncils, To complain of the parliament's employing the 
power of taxation, as the means of extorting conceſſions from 
their ſovereign, were to expect, that they would entirely 
difarm themſelves, and renounce the {ole expedient, provided 
by the conſtitution, for enſuring to the kingdom a juſt and 
legal adminiſtration. In different periods of Engliſh Rory 
there occur inſtances of their remonſtrating with their princes 
in the freeſt manner, and ſometimes of their refuſing ſupply 
Puhen diſguſted with any circumſtance. of public conduct. 
Tis, however, certain, that this power, though eſſential to 
parliaments, may eaſily be abuſed, as well by the frequency 
and minuteneſs of their remonſtrances, as by their intruſion 
into every part of the king's counſels. and determinations. 
Under colour of advice, they may give diſguiſed orders; and 
in complaining of grievances, they may draw. to themſelves 
evety power of government. Whatever meaſure is embraced, 
withodt conſulting them, may be pronounced an, oppreſſion 
of the people; and till eorrected, they may refuſe the moſt 
neceſfary ſupplies to their indigent ſovereign. From the very 
noſes of this parliamentary liberty, it is evident, that i it mult 
be left unbounded by law: For who can foretell, how fre- 
F quently grievances may occur, or what part of adminiſlration 
may be affected by them? From the nature too of the human 
frame, it may be expected, that this liberty would be exerted 
ig its full extent, and no branch of authority be allowed to- 
remain unmoleſted in the hands of the prince : For will the. 
_ weak. limitations of reſpect and decorum be ſufficient to 
reſtrain human ambitic n, which ſo frequently breaks through | 
anne and juſtice? 8 TS 
P 1 "wer 
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0 r here it is Arwed that the wiſdom of the Engliſh 
> heap or rather, the concurrence of accidents, has 
provided, in different periods, certain irregular checks 0 

this privilege of parliàment, and thereby maintained, in 
ſome tolerable e the „ and nn of tha & 
crow s. 

Is the ancient anos. hats: 885 ee ! of 2 
eee century, the meetings of parliament were preca- 
rious, and were not frequent. The ſeſſions were very ſhort; 
and the members had no leiſure, either to get acquainted 

with each other, or with public buſineſs. The ignorance of 
 _ the age made men more ſubmiſſive to that authority which 

1 governed them. And above all, the large demeſnes of the 
crown, with the ſmall expence of government during that 
period, rendered the prince almoſt independent, and taught 
the parliament- to e ere a uy en noe e | 
: Wards him. L 7 Reinet n 
+ 1x" our preſent HO FIFTY wb e hich 1 
rendered governments, every where, as well as in Britain, 
much more burthenſome than formerly, have thrown into | 
the hands of the crown the diſpoſal of a large revenue, and 
have enabled the king, by the private intereſt and ambition 
of the members, to reſtrain the public intereſt and ambition 
of che body. While the oppoſition (for we muſt ſtill have an 
* 6ppoſition, open or diſguiſed) endeavours to draw every. 
branch of adminiſtration under the cognizance of parlia- 
| ment, the courtiers reſerve a part. to the diſpoſal of the 
crown; and the royal prerogativo, though deprived of its 

ancient powers, ſtill maintains a due een in [the balance 
| of the conſtitution. f 
Ir was the fate of the hopls of . to ern ed at 5 

a period, when the former fource of authority was already - 
much diminiſhed, and before the latter began to flow in any 
tolerable abundance. Without a regular and fixed founda- 
tion, the throne continually tottered ; and the prince ſat up- 
on it anxiouſly and precariouſiy. Every expedient, uſed by 
James and Charles, in order to ſupport their dignity, we 
have ſeen attended with ſenſible inconveniencess The ma-' 
jeſt y of the crown, detived from N powers and prero- 

ry | 
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yatives, procured reſpett ; and checked the approaches of 
inſolent intruders: But it begat! in the king ſo High ® an 4 
Ing tc to popular courſes, or ſubmitting, in any degree, to the 
controul of parliament, The alliance with the hierarchy 
| firengthened law by the ſanction of religion: But it en- 
Taged the puritanical party, and expoſed the prince to the 
attacks of enemies, numerous, violent, and implacable. The 
memory too of theſe two kings, from like cauſes, has been 

attended, in ſome degree, with the ſame infelicity, which 
purſued them during the whole courſe of their lives. Though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that their ſcill in government was not 
proportioned to the extreme delicacy of their ſituation; a 
ſufficient indulgence has not been given them, and all the 
blame, by ſeveral hiſtorians, has been unjuſtly thrown on their 


5 .fide. Their violations of law, particularly thoſe of Charles, 


are, in ſome few inſtances, tranſgreſſions of a plain limit, 

which was marked out to royal authority. But the encroach- 
ments of the commons, though, in the beginning; leſs poſi» 
tive and determinate, are no leſs diſcernible by good judges, - 
-and were equally capable of deſtroying the juſt balance of the 
- conſtitution, While they exerciſed the powers, tranſmitted 
to them, in a manner more independent, and leſs compliant, 
than had ever before been practiſed ; the kings were, per- 
aps imprudently, but, as they imagined, from neceſſity, 
tempted to aſſume powers, which had ſcarcely ever been exer- 
Cciſed, or had been exerciſed in a different manner, by the 
crown. And from the ſhock of theſe oppoſite pretenſions, 
together with religious controverſy, aroſe all the factions, 
| conrolfions, and diſorders, which attended that r 


| NOTE [AA], p. 477. 
R. Carte, in his life of the duke of Ormond, has given 


: us ſome evidence to prove, that this letter was entirely 
- forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce the king 
to ſacrifice Strafford. He tells us, that Strafford ſaid & to 
bis ſon, the night before his execution. But there are ſome 
reaſons, why I adhere to the common. way of telling this 
; ory. ho The account of the forgery comes through ſeveral 
WS 'P 3 | hands, 
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bands, and from men of characters not fully known to tho 
ppblic. A circumſtance which weakens every eyidence. It 
is a hearſay of a hearſay. 2. It ſeems impoſſible, but young 
Lord Strafford muſt inform the. king, who would not fail to 
trace the forgery, and expoſe his enemies to their merited 
iofamy. 3. It is not to be conceived but Clarendon and 
Whitlocke, not to mention others, muſt have heard of the 
matter. 4+ Sir George Ratcliffe, in his life of Strafford, tells 
the ſtory. the ſame way that Clarendon. and Whitlocke do. 
Would he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, never 
have heard of the forgery ? It is remarkable, that this life is 
dedicated or' addreſſed to young Strafford, Would not he 
have put Sir Geog: right i in ſo material * ne a 


fat? 


+ ren A ere. = ao 

that the parliament voted tonnage and poundage for 

10 eee than two months: And as that branch was 

more than half of the revenue, and the government could 

not poſſibly ſubſiſt without it; it ſeemed indirectly in the 

| 3 of the parliament to continue themſelves as long as 

ee This indeed was true in the ordinary admini- 
ſtration of government: But on the approaches towards a 
civil war, which was not then foreſeen, it had been of great 

conſequence to the king to have reſerved the right of diſſolu- 

tion, and to haye ſuffered any —— rather wa” aft A 
the continuance of the parliament. 1 


my NOTE [CC], p. 449. 5 
Pre now ſo besser allowed, Leseidt dk ſome mut © 
tering to the contrary, that the king had no hand in the 
Iriſh rebellion, that it will be ſuperfluous to inſiſt on a point 
which ſeems ſo clear, I ſhall only ſuggeſt a very few argu- 
ments, among an infinite. number which occur, (1) Ought + 
the affirmation of perfidious, infamous rebels erer to have "= 
paſſed for any authority? (2) Nobody can tell us what ihe 
words of the pretended commiſſion were. That commiſſion 
which we find in Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 400, and in Milton's 
Works Toland's dion, | is plainly an * becauſe } * 
| N | pretends 


- > 
— * 
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7 pretends to be dated in October 1641, yet mentions facts 
which happened not till ſome months after. It appears that 
the Iriſh rebels, obſerving ſome inconſiſtence in their firſt 
: forgery, . were obliged to forge this commiſſion | AngeWy yet 
could not render it coherent nor probable. ( 3) Nothing 
could be more obviouſly pernicious: to the king's cauſe than 
the Iriſh rebellion ; becauſe it increaſed his neceſlities, and 


rendered him fill more dependent on the parliament, who 


had before ſufficiently ſhown on what terms they would uſfiſt 
him. (4) The inſtant the king heard of the rebellion; which 
was a very few days after its commencement, be wrote to the | 
parliament, and gave over. to them the management of the 

war. Had he built any projects on that rebellion, would he 
not have waited ſome little time, to ſee how they would 
ſucceed ? Would he preſently have adopted a meaſure which 
was evidently ſo hurtful to his authority? (5) What can be 
 Imagined to be the king's projefts? To raiſe the Iriſh to 
arms, I ſuppoſe, and bring them over to England for his 

aſſiſtance, But is it not plain, that the king never intended 
to raiſe war in England ? Had that been his intention, would 
he have rendered the parliament perpetual? Does it not 


appear, by the whole train of events, that the parliament 


forced him into the war? (6) The king conveyed to the 
may intelligence which ought to have preyented the rehel- 
(7) The Iriſh catholics, in all their future tranſactions 
_ the king, where they endeayour to excuſe their inſur- 
rection, never had the aſſurance to plead his commiſſion. 
Even amongſt themſelves they dropped that pretext. It ap- 
pears that Sir Phehm Oneale, chiefly, and he only at firſt, 
promoted that impoſture. Sep Carte's Ormond; vol. iii. 
No. 100, 111, 112, 114, 115, 121, 132, 137. (8) Oneale 
himſelf confeſſed the impoſture on his trial and at his exe- 


cCution. See Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 528, (9) It is ridiculous 


to mention the juſtification which Charles II. gave to the 
marquis of Antrim, as if he had aded by his father's com- 
miſſion. Antrim had no hand in the firſt rebellion and the maſ 
ſucre. Ne joined not the rebels till two years after: It was 
with the king's conſent ; and he did TY, 99 
| hee a men: 45 Monzrate, 
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"NOTE (0D, p. 476: BY 


. 0 N 2 2 Pn of queen Elizabeth, . Edward 


Coke was ſpeaker, the queen ſent à meſſenger or 
; ve bent at arms into the houſe of commons, and took out 
« Mr. Morrice, and committed him to 'priſon with divers 

oe: others, for ſome ſpeeches ſpoken in the houſe. "Thereupon 
* Mr. Wroth moved the houſe, that they would be humble 
L ſuitors to her majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed to enlarge 
«c _ thoſe members of the houſe that were reſtrained ; which 
© was done accordingly. And anſwer was ſent by ber privy- 
4 conneil, That her majeſty had committed them for cauſes 
t beſt known to herſelf; and to preſs her highneſs with 
« this ſuit, would but hinder the whole good they ſought : 
% That the houſe muſt not call the queen to an account for 
bat ſhe doth of her royal authority: That the cauſes for 
% which. they are reſtrained, may be high and dangerous: 
«© That her mgjeſty liketh no ſuch queſtions, neither doth it 
% become the houſe to ſearch into matters of that nature.“ 
See HowELL's OY into oe ge WF the _ 1 bre 
: wen P- $6. rn 
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"HE great courage and conduct, diſplayed * many ve 
'the popular, leaders, have commonly inclined men to 
40 them, in one reſpect, more honour than they deſerve, and 
to ſuppoſe, that, like able: politicians, they employed pre- 
tences which they ſecretly deſpiſed, in order to ſerve their 
ſelfiſh purpoſes. It is, however, . probable, if not certain, 
that they were, generally ſpeaking, the dupes of their own 
zeal. Hypocriſy, quite pure and free from fanatjciſm, is 
perhaps as rare as fanaticiſm entirely purged from all mixture 
of hypocriſy. So congenial to the human mind are religious 
ſentiments, that it is impoſſible to counterfeit long theſe holy 
fervors, without feeling ſome ſhare of the aſſumed warmth ; 
And, on the other hand, fo precarious and temporary, from 
the frailty of human nature, is the- operation of theſe ſpiri- | 
tual views, that the religious eeſtaſies, if conſtantly employed, 
moſt often be e counterfeit, add muſt Oye tb thoſe more 
familiar 


2 oy 


* 
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| familiar motives. of intereſt. and ambition, which i 7 
gain upon the mind. This indeed feems the key 10-moſt of 
the celebrated characters of that age. Equally full of fraud 
and of ardour, theſe pious patriots talked perpetually of 
| ſeeking the Lord, yet ſtill purſued their own purpoſes; and 
have left a memorable leſſon to poſterity, how deluſive, ow. 
eee that Principle fo bg wiyick eee 


NOTE [FF}, „ 


N fine of theſe declarations, ſuppoſed to be Ae? by 
Lord Falkland, is found the firſt regular definition of the 
data according to our preſent ideas of it, that occur 
in any Engliſh compoſition ; at leaſt any publiſhed by autho- 
rity. The three ſpecies of government, monarchical, ariſto- 
cratical, and democratical, are there plainly diſtinguiſhed, 
and the Engliſh government is expreſsaly ſaid to be none f 
them pure, but all of them mixed, and tempered together. 


This ſtile, though the ſenſe of it was implied in many inſti. 


tutions, no former king of England would have uſed, and no 
ſubject would have been permitted to uſe. Banks and the 
| crown-lawyers againft Hambden, in the caſe of ſhip- money, 
inſiſt plainly and openly on the king's abſolute and ſovereign . 
power: And the oppoſite lawyers do not deny it: They only. 
| aſſert, that the ſubjects have alſo a fundamental property in 
their goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by 
their own conſent in parliament. But that the parliament 
was inſtituted to check and controul the king, and ſhare the 
ſapreme power, would, in all former times, have been eſteem - 
ed very blunt and indiſcreet, if not illegal, language. We 
need not be ſurpriſed that governments ſhould long continue, 
though the boundaries of authority, in their ſeveral branches, 
be implicit, confuſed, and undetermined. This is the caſe 
all over the world. Who can draw an exact line between 
the ſpiritual and temporal powers in catholic ſtates ? What 
code aſcertained the preciſe authority of the Roman "ON 
in every occurrence? Perhaps the Engliſh is the firſt mixed 
government, where the authority of every part has been very 
ccurately defined; And yet N fill remain many very 
. | | 3 
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bee! queſtions betwitn Ge 600 Houſes, that” by cont- 


mon conſent,” are buried in a" diſcreet filence, The king's 


Power is, indeed, more exactly limited; but this period, of 


which we now treat, is the time at which that accuracy com · 
menced. And it appears from Warwick and Hobbes, that 
many royaliſts blamed this philoſophical preciſion in the 


king's penman, and thought that the veil was very impra- 
dently drawn off the myſteries of government. It is certain, 
that liberty reaped. mighty adyantages from theſe contro- 


verſies and enquiries z and the royal authority, itſelf became 
re ſecure, within thofe provinces which were aſſigned o 


it. Sine Ace the ff publication 3 this Bi ory, the Jequel of Lord 


Clarendon | has been N 3 ' where that nobleman afferts,, 


7 Pied bel. 6! - NOTE: Frere ps _ zi bas 


V as, p- 65. „ In this treaty, the king manifeſted his 
* great parts and abilities, firength of reaſön and quitkneſs 


a apprehenſion, with much patience in hearing what Was 
| ” -objefted” againſt him ; wherein he allowed all ee 


2 would himſelf dum up the e and Sire a mo 


4% * . 


— kb "had 2 better opinion of others judgments than 1 his 


* own, though they were weaker than tis own 'K and of this 


4 the parliament commiſſioners had experience to their great 


4 trouble. They were often waiting on the king, and de- 


wa bating ſome points of the treaty-with him, until midnight, 2 
«© Yefore they could come to a conclufion. © Upon one of the” 


et moſt material points, they prefſed his wajeſty with their 
1 reaſons and beſt arguments they could we to grant what 
„they defired. The king fad, he was fully farisfied, and 

promiſed to give them his anſwer in writing according to 


& l then paſt: midwight, ank 
400 late to put it into writing, he would have it drawn” 


up next morning (when he commanded them to wart on 


Fern give them his anſwer in 


. PHITLOCKS who was one of the dan 


* 


A 


« the king told them, that he Had 


did, on a total ſubmiſſion to all their demands; and chall | 
the whole power, which they profeſſedly intended to employ ; 


tion of bad intentions, where the actions were praiſe-worthy | 
Bat the author's meaning is directly eontrary: He eſteems the 
laſt actions of Mr. Hambden's life to have been very blame - 
able; though, as they were derived from good motives only 55 

puſhed to an extreme, there it room left to believe, that tbe 


„ 


nfs To AE over £ vorvun 


ltered hls mind: Ad 
s ſome of his friends, of whom the commiffoners inquired, 


< tolck chem, that after they were gone, and vel his coun» | 


« cil, retired, ſome of his bed-chamber never left preſſi 
* and perſuaditi him till they prevailed on him to change 8 


former reſolutions,” It is difficult, however; to conceive, 


that any negociation could have ſucceeded between the king 
and parliament, while the latter ibfiſted, as they all al _— 
en 


den's character; as. if he was willing to entertain a ſuſpis 


intentions of that patriot, as well as of many of his party, 


were laudable. Had the preceding adminiſtration of the 


king, which We are apt to call arbitrary, proceeded from 


ambition, and an unjuſt Jefign of encroaching on the ancient 
liberties'of the people, there would have been leſs reafon for 


piving him any truft, of leaving in his hauds a confiderable 


Mare of that power which he had {6 much abuſed. But if 


| his cbuduct was derived in 4 great meaſure from neceſſity, 


- 


numberleſs ills A i 


and from a natural deſire of defending that prerogative which 


was tranſmitted to him from his anceſtors, and which his 


Parliament were viftbly encroaching on; there is no aon 
| why he may not be eſteemed à very . and 


entirely worthy of truſt from his people. The attempt, there- 
fore, of totally annihilating monarchical power, was a very 


blameable extreme; eſpecially. as it was attended with the 


danger, to ' Tay 1 the leaſt, of 4. 


Par, Which, beſides the 


HR Adee! is fenfible,: her blame may be Aten | 
upon him, on accountof this laſt clauſe in Mr. Hamp- 
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N Leer But as theſe points could not be ſup- 
e clear daring the time as they Are, or may be, at pre- 
Kae, ; there are great reaſons of allexiation for men who were, 
d by. the coarroverly, rens in the ation, And it 
remarkable, that even at preſent. ( 3s. the. force of party, 
prej jpegs), there c are; few people who have coolneſs e enough to 
matters in a proper light, or are convinced. that the 
Ja liament ould. prudengly. h have Ropped in their pretenſions. 


- 


They fall lead the violations of liberty attempted by the 
king, "after granting the petition of rights. Dr ee tha ng 
the extreme harſh treatment 3 he met with, after niak- 
ing that great conceſſion, and the impo ty of ſupportin 
the government *by n cle thek al 12 on the —4 
The worſt of it is, hat there was a great rang of enthuſiaſm 
in the conduct of the patliamentary leaders, which; thougl-it 
might render their condutt fincere, Will not niuch enhanch 
their character with poſterity. And Though Hambden was 
3 lese infected with chis ſpirit chan many of his alle 
bong xppear ied e, {ragged _— 
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of he king to the queen, f 
14 —— and publiſhed by Mrs, Macaylay, . vol. iv; 

p. 420, he ſays, that unleſs religion was preſerved, the mill 
tia (being not 4s in France a formed powerful ſtrength) would 
be of little uſe to.the crown; and that if the pulpits had not 
would never. be, if preſbyterian goyern- 


$. + Ls 


good ſenſe, and prbves, 1 — his attachment to epiſcopacy, 


though partly founded on religious principles, was alſo, in 
ee, re the ſoundeſt views. of ci bes, 
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ment as abſolutely eſtabliſhed, the king would have. but 3 : 
ſmall comfort of the mili militia. This reaſoning ſhows. the king 
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